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Though the railways nowadays are 
often sources of frustration and irrita¬ 
tion, they still retain a unique dash and 
distinction—the aura of speed and 
power, the flavour of a romance that 
is all the more potent for being a little 
out-of-date. This fascinating collection 
of stories captures its essence superbly 
and is as colourful, as lively, and as 
varied as the railways themselves. 
Death, mystery and disaster rise through 
the steam of the stories by—to name a 
handful—Dickens, Conan Doyle, Free¬ 
man Wills Croft and Robert Aickman; 
and comedy, politics and fanaticism 
rattle through those by *Q\ Raymond 
Williams and Doug Welch, 

L. T. C. Rolt—and there is no one 
better qualified to do so—has put to¬ 
gether an anthology to keep the traveller 
awake from Euston to Inverness, or a 
man from his own pillow far into the 
night. 


TEN OF THE BEST 
Selected Short Stories 

edited with an introduction hy 
JOHN WELCOME 

When it comes to editing a collection of 
short stories, John Welcome is hard to 
beat as his highly successful series of 
‘Best 5 anthologies— Best Secret Service 
Stories, Best Crime Stories, Best Racing 
& Chasing Stories to name but a few— 
have proven. But often his insatiable 
appetite for good tales has brought him 
up against one that won't fit into any 
particular category; and so he presents 
here a number of very varied stories 
which might be termed, as he says The 
best that I had to leave out". And very 
good they are too. But then W. Somerset 
Maugham, Michael Aden, Damon 
Runyon, Saki and the others knew just 
how to put it down on paper, 
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INTRODUCTION 


A slight delicate looking man with pale face and refined 
features, light red hair and dreamy blue eyes. Such is a brief 
description of Thorpe Hazell, book collector and railway en¬ 
thusiast, a gentleman of independent means whose knowledge 
of book editions and bindings was only equalled by his grasp of 
railway details. At least two railway companies habitually sought 
his expert advice in the bewildering task of altering their time¬ 
tables, while from time to time he was consulted in cases where 
his special railway knowledge proved of immense service and a 
private notebook of his cases would have provided much interest¬ 
ing copy to publishers.” 

Thorpe Hazell, railway detective, was one of the odder charac¬ 
ters whose acquaintance I made when delving for material for 
this book. Unfortunately, however, his creator, V. L. White- 
church, commits the cardinal error of making his detective 
appear ridiculous. Violin playing, cocaine injections or the keep¬ 
ing of tobacco in a Persian slipper are the appropriate foibles 
of a master mind, whereas Hazell’s unfortunate habit of eating 
Plasmon biscuits, rolling his eyes and performing other grotesque 
physical exercises in moments of intellectual stress is merely an 
absurdity which becomes boring with repetition. 

So, although Hazell’s casebook, Thrilling Stories of the Railway, 
is an interesting period piece, I regretfully decided that none of 
his cases could qualify as a “best”. Readers anxious to discover 
how Hazell solved the mystery of the disappearance of a wagon 
from the middle of a goods train in the course of its non-stop 
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run from Didcot to Newbury are referred to Dorothy L. Sayers 
collection, Stories of Detection , Mystery and Horror, Part I, 
where the story is reprinted. 

HazelTs casebook was joined among the discards by a far more 
distinguished work, none other than Thomas Hardy’s novel A 
Pair of Blue Eyes . In this case the reason was that, although 
railways have an important place in the plot, the most skilful 
surgery could not extract any portion of suitably sustained rail¬ 
way interest to stand on its own. 

From these two examples the reader will gather that the quest 
for material for this book, though vastly entertaining, was by no 
means easy. The reason lies in the curious fact that the English¬ 
man’s love of railways finds expression in non-fiction and only 
very rarely in the imaginative realm of fiction. When I accepted 
at the outset that a “story” must by definition be fictional, I 
made a rod for my back. In America such a job would have been 
simple. I could fill a book three times over with American rail¬ 
road stories. I think this is because railways played so funda¬ 
mental a part in shaping the political map of the American 
continent that they have become an important part of its 
folklore. 

Of all the great Victorian novelists, Charles Dickens was the 
most consciously aware of the dramatic significance of railways. 
They feature often in his novels - there is the famous account of 
Mr. Dombey’s railway journey in Dombey & Son, for example 
-but, although it has been anthologised many times before, I 
make no apology for including here his famous ghost story The 
Signalman which first appeared in the Christmas number of 
“All the Year Round” for 1886. Its setting is the cavernous mouth 
of Kilsby Tunnel and it has become the classic railway story. 

Railways feature rarely in the novels of Dickens’ equally pro¬ 
lific contemporary Anthony Trollope, but as a counterweight to 
The Signalman I have included a light-hearted extract from 
The Small House at AUington (1864). In Trollope’s brilliant 
thumbnail sketch of the platform-superintendent at Padding- 
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ton we have the Victorian railway official to the life in all his 
majesty. 

A recent anthology of railway writing (mainly devoted to non¬ 
fiction) includes Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s The Lost Special 
Here I have selected his Sherlock Holmes story The Bruce- 
Partington Plans. For although the crime itself is unconnected 
with railways, they play an essential part in the ingenious dis¬ 
posal of the corpse. The story was written in 1917 but it is set 
in the period before the Inner Circle lines had been electrified. 
Otherwise there would have been no thick coating of soot upon 
the sills of that dark house in Caulfield Gardens and therefore 
no clue to substantiate Holmes’ theory. 

Experienced fiction writers can commit the most appalling 
gaffes when they venture into realms of specialised expertise. 
Even the late Ian Fleming, who took particular pains in this 
respect, occasionally erred. Perhaps this is one reason for the lack 
of good railway fiction. Railwaymen cannot write fiction, while 
laymen hesitate to invade their province. There are exceptions, 
of course, on both sides. Freeman Wills Croft was a railway civil 
engineer before he became a writer of detective stories, while 
Raymond Williams is the son of a Welsh railway signalman. 
Hence the railway detail and atmosphere in their stories are 
absolutely authentic; only the station names are disguised. Mr. 
Croft’s “Pullover” on the Great Western main line east of Exeter 
is a bit of a puzzle, but enthusiasts will have no difficulty in 
identifying “Glynmawr” with Llanvihangel at the summit of 
the long bank out of Abergavenny. 

Wishing to dispose of a character in his long novel Hatter’s 
Castle , A. J. Cronin had the happy notion of putting him on 
board the ill-fated train that was lost in the Tay Bridge disaster. 
For a non-railwayman he handles the railway detail remarkably 
well, though he mixes his metaphors badly in the excitement of 
the dramatic ending. Structural engineers blench at the idea of 
steel girders (they were iron girders anyway) snapping like twigs 
and cast-iron columns bending like willow wands. 
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Among laymen writers the one who could, above all others, 
be relied upon to get his expertise right on whatever subject he 
wrote about was Rudyard Kipling. His .007 displays this un¬ 
canny gift for getting inside his subject. Were it not for its high 
artistry, the story might have been written by an American 
railroad man. 

Whether John Masters has inherited Kipling’s rare gift or 
whether he was once a professional railwayman I must confess 
that I do not know, but his Bhowani Junction has the same 
authenticity of railway detail. His description of a footplate trip 
which I have extracted from this book is by far the best that I 
have read. It cannot be faulted as a word picture of a dramatic 
experience that, with the passing of the steam locomotive, will 
soon be unrepeatable. 

There can be no doubt that certain railway works, the sunless 
chasms of deep rock cuttings or the yawning darkness of tunnel 
portals, have a peculiarly sinister quality, particularly if they are 
situated in bleak and lonely country. In Robert Aickman’s The 
Trains and in my own The Gar side Fell Disaster we are back in 
that same dank and sulphurous atmosphere which undoubtedly 
inspired The Signalman . It is scarcely a coincidence that both 
these latter-day stories should be set in the Pennines, for the rail¬ 
ways which cross, or burrow beneath, these wild and windy up¬ 
lands of blackened stone possess this sinister quality to a unique 
degree. 

Robert Aickman’s strange and masterly story is reminiscent of 
some bad dream. The most mundane objects and events appear 
oddly distorted, forming an unbreakable sequence of disturbing 
import presaging a nightmare we are powerless to avert and 
from which we shall presently awake screaming. We have often 
wondered what went on in those strange black houses standing 
lonely at the lineside. Now we know. 

I shall be accused of egotism for including a story of my own 
in this collection and can only plead the paucity of eligible 
material. It is a ghost story of a simpler and more traditional 
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kind than The Trains. Although not consciously derivative, its 
theme is the same as that of The Signalman, except that in this 
case the portent of disaster is not an apparition but smoke. The 
idea was inspired by the oddly disturbing sight of a tunnel ven¬ 
tilation shaft smoking in the midst of empty moorland. 

By way of light relief from tales of death and disaster, I have 
included Pipes in Arcady, that delightful piece of bucolic railway 
whimsy by ‘Q’, and The Story-Teller, a characteristic example of 
‘SakiV vein of black comedy. They will awaken, I hope, nostalgic 
memories of long, leisurely holiday journeys into the West 
Country in those far off high summer days when the sun was 
always shining and the scent of new-mown hay drifted in 
through the open carriage window. 

Also in lighter vein is Poisson d’Avril by those two talented 
ladies Edith Somerville and her cousin Violet Martin, who wrote 
under the pen-name of Martin Ross. Their story captures to per¬ 
fection the unique quality of railway travel in rural Ireland, a 
quality which they correctly attribute to “the magnificent superi¬ 
ority of the Irish Mind to the trammels of officialdom, and the 
inveterate supremacy in Ireland of the Personal Element”. To 
experience it can be infuriating to the more time-conscious 
Englishman but a delight for those who, like the Irish, believe 
that there is always “time enough”; in other words, that man 
was not born to be time’s slave. Their scene is set on the Midland 
& Great Northern Railway (thinly disguised as the Munster & 
Connaught) in the days of pot lamps and foot-warmers, but it 
will evoke memories of not dissimilar experiences in a far from 
distant past. « 

My search for a story by a European author proved particu¬ 
larly difficult. Where the railway theme is all important, style 
alone is not enough and I sadly rejected the works of such 
masters as Zola, de Maupassant and Proust. Finally, I was left 
with an extract from Tolstoy’s masterpiece Anna Karenina . To 
include such a brief and tragic episode from this superlatively 
great novel in a collection such as this may seem an impertin- 
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ence. Yet, like a recurring theme in a symphony, the railway 
forms an essential element in the novel's structure. The guard's 
death under the wheels of a train that mars Anna's first arrival 
in Moscow; the inexplicably horrific vision of the little peasant 
wheel-tapper whose hunched shape haunts Anna like some re¬ 
petitive nightmare; Tolstoy uses these happenings, not only as 
portents of Anna's death but, like that death itself, as symbols 
of the brutal impact, the impersonal violence, of a new mechan¬ 
istic civilization. They are given an added significance by the 
monotonous rhythm of wheels on rails that reverberates through 
the book like a doom-laden drum beat as the characters make 
their long journeys between St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

No-good railroader kicked around by tough companions; No¬ 
good unexpectedly makes good by “saving the Mail", usually at 
the cost of his own life; at this heroism hard-bitten railroaders 
reveal hearts of gold by squaring their jaws, gazing fixedly 
into space and swallowing noisily. Such is the almost invariable 
recipe for the American railroad story and it is too sickly sweet 
for our more sophisticated English taste. I have chosen The 
Yellow Mail Story as my example of this genre because, although 
the hero, Jimmie Bradshaw, saves the Mail according to form, 
his success story is not marred by the conventional sentimental 
ending. 

Finally, there is Mrs . Union Station , a quite untypical 
American story. Doug Welch takes the micky out of American 
“rail buffs", as they are called, but because many British railway 
enthusiasts are just as fanatical, his shafts strike home despite 
the long range. I know of at least one enthusiast who excuses 
himself from his guests at the dinner table in order to run the 
8.30 p.m. train on his model railway. All wives who are so 
afflicted will have much sympathy for the plight of Mrs. 
Applebee. 

L.T.C.R. 
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THE SIGNALMAN 


Charles Dickens 

Halloa I Below there! ” 

When he heard a voice thus calling to him, he was standing 
at the door of his box, with a flag in his hand, furled round its 
short pole. One would have thought, considering the nature of 
the ground, that he could not have doubted from what quarter 
the voice came; but instead of looking up to where I stood on the 
top of the steep cutting nearly over his head, he turned himself 
about, and looked down the Line. There was something remark¬ 
able in his manner of doing so, though I could not have said for 
my life what. But I know it was remarkable enough to attract 
my notice, even though his figure was foreshortened and 
shadowed, down in the deep trench, and mine was high above 
him, so steeped in the glow of an angry sunset, that I had shaded 
my eyes with my hand before I saw him at all. 

“Halloa! Below!” 

From looking down the Line, he turned himself about again, 
and, raising his eyes, saw my figure high above him. 

“Is there any path by which I can come down and speak to 
you? 5 ' 

He looked up at me without replying, and I looked down at 
him without pressing him too soon with a repetition of my idle 
question. Just then there came a vague vibration in the earth and 
air, quickly changing into a violent pulsation, and an oncoming 
rush that caused me to start back, as though it had force to draw 
me down. When such vapour as rose to my height from this 
rapid train had passed me, and was skimming away over the 
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landscape, I looked down again, and saw him refurling the flag 
he had shown while the train went by. 

I repeated my inquiry. After a pause, during which he seemed 
to regard me with fixed attention, he motioned with his rolled- 
up flag towards a point on my level, some two or three hundred 
yards distant. I called down to him. “All right!” and made 
for that point. There, by dint of looking closely about me, I 
found a rough zigzag descending path notched out, which I 
followed. 

The cutting was extremely deep, and unusually precipitate. It 
was made through a clammy stone, that became oozier and 
wetter as I went down. For these reasons, I found the way long 
enough to give me time to recall a singular air of reluctance or 
compulsion with which he had pointed out the path. 

When I came down low enough upon the zigzag descent to see 
him again, I saw that he was standing between the rails on the 
way by which the train had lately passed, in an attitude as if he 
were waiting for me to appear. He had his left hand at his chin, 
and that left elbow rested on his right hand, crossed over his 
breast. His attitude was one of such expectation and watchful¬ 
ness that I stopped a moment wondering at it. 

I resumed my downward way, and stepping out upon the level 
of the railroad, and drawing nearer to him, saw that he was a 
dark sallow man, with a dark beard and rather heavy eyebrows. 
His post was in as solitary and dismal a place as ever I saw. On 
either side, a dripping-wet wall of jagged stone, excluding all 
view but a strip of sky; the perspective one way only a crooked 
prolongation of this great dungeon; the shorter perspective in 
the other direction terminating in a gloomy red light, and the 
gloomier entrance to a black tunnel, in whose massive archi¬ 
tecture there was a barbarous, depressing, and forbidding air. 
So little sunlight ever found its way to this spot, that it had 
an earthy, deadly smell; and so much cold wind rushed 
through it, that it struck chill to me, as if I had left the 
natural world. 
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Before he stirred, I was near enough to him to have touched 
him. Not even then removing his eyes from mine, he stepped 
back one step, and lifted his hand. 

This was a lonesome post to occupy (I said), and it had riveted 
my attention when I looked down from up yonder. A visitor was 
a rarity, I should suppose; not an unwelcome rarity, I hoped? 
In me, he merely saw a man who had been shut up within narrow 
limits all his life, and who, being at last set free, had a newly- 
awakened interest in these great works. To such purpose I spoke 
to him; but I am far from sure of the terms I used; for, besides 
that I am not happy in opening any conversation, there was 
something in the man that daunted me. 

He directed a most curious look towards the red light near the 
tunnel's mouth, and looked all about it, as if something were 
missing from it, and then looked at me. 

That light was part of his charge? Was it not? 

He answered in a low voice, “Don't you know it is?" 

The monstrous thought came into my mind, as I perused the 
fixed eyes and the saturnine face, that this was a spirit, not a 
man. I have speculated since, whether there may have been in¬ 
fection in his mind. 

In my turn, I stepped back. But in making the action, I de¬ 
tected in his eyes some latent fear of me. This put the monstrous 
thought to flight. 

“You look at me," I said, forcing a smile, “as if you had a 
dread of me." 

“I was doubtful," he returned, “whether I had seen you before." 

“Where?" 

He pointed to the red light he had looked at. 

“There?" I said. 

Intently watchful of me, he replied (but without sound), “Yes." 

“My good fellow, what should I do there? However, be that 
as it may, I never was there, you may swear." 

“I think I may," he rejoined. “Yes; I am sure I may." 

His manner cleared, like my own. He replied to my remarks 
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with readiness, and in well-chosen words. Had he much to do 
there? Yes; that was to say, he had enough responsibility to bear; 
but exactness and watchfulness were what was required of him, 
and of actual work—manual labour—he had next to none. To 
change that signal, to trim those lights, and to turn this iron 
handle now and then, was all he had to do under that head. 
Regarding those many long and lonely hours of which I seemed 
to make so much, he could only say that the routine of his life 
had shaped itself into that form, and he had grown used to it. 
He had taught himself a language down here—if only to know 
it by sight, and to have formed his own crude ideas of its pro¬ 
nunciation, could be called learning it. He had also worked at 
fractions and decimals, and tried a little algebra; but he was, 
and had been as a boy, a poor hand at figures. Was it necessary 
for him when on duty always to remain in that channel of damp 
air, and could he never rise into the sunshine from between 
those high stone walls? Why, that depended upon times and 
circumstances. Under some conditions there would be less upon 
the Line than under others, and the same held good as to certain 
hours of the day and night. In bright weather, he did choose 
occasions for getting a little above these lower shadows; but, 
being at all times liable to he called by his electric hell, and at 
such times listening for it with redoubled anxiety, the relief was 
less than I would suppose. 

He took me into his box, where there was a fire, a desk for an 
official book in which he had to make certain entries, a tele¬ 
graphic instrument with its dial, face, and needles, and the little 
bell of which he had spoken. On my trusting that he would 
excuse the remark that he had been well educated, and (I hoped 
I might say without offence) perhaps educated above that station, 
he observed that instances of slight incongruity in such wise 
would rarely be found wanting among large bodies of men; that 
he had heard it was so in workhouses, in the police force, even 
in that last desperate resource, the army; and that he knew it was 
so, more or less, in any great railway staff. He had been, when 
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young (if I could believe it, sitting in that hut-he scarcely 
could), a student of natural philosophy, and had attended 
lectures; but he had run wild, misused his opportunities, gone 
down, and never risen again. He had no complaint to offer about 
that. He had made his bed, and he lay upon it. It was far too 
late to make another. 

All that I have here condensed he said in a quiet manner, with 
his grave dark regards divided between me and the fire. He threw 
in the word, “Sir”, from time to time, and especially when he 
referred to his youth-as though to request me to understand 
that he claimed to be nothing but what I found him. He was 
several times interrupted by the little bell, and had to read off 
messages, and send replies. Once he had to stand without the 
door, and display a flag as a train passed, and make some verbal 
communication to the driver. In the discharge of his duties, I 
observed him to be remarkably exact and vigilant, breaking off 
his discourse at a syllable, and remaining silent until what he 
had to do was done. 

In a word, I should have set this man down as one of the safest 
of men to be employed in that capacity, but for the circumstance 
that while he was speaking to me he twice broke off with a fallen 
colour, turned his face towards the little bell when it did not 
ring, opened the door of the hut (which was kept shut to exclude 
the unhealthy damp), and looked out towards the red light near 
the mouth of the tunnel. On both of those occasions, he came 
back to the fire with the inexplicable air upon him which I had 
remarked, without being able to define, when we were so far 
asunder. 

Said I, when I rose to leave him, “You almost make me think 
that I have met with a contented man.” 

(I am afraid I must acknowledge that I said it to lead him on.) 

I believe I used to be so,” he rejoined, in the low voice in 
which he had first spoken; “but I am troubled, sir, I am troubled.” 

He would have recalled the words if he could. He had said 
them, however, and I took them up quickly. 
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“With what? What is your trouble?’’ 

“It is very difficult to impart, sir. It is very, very difficult to 
speak of. If ever you make me another visit, I will try to tell you.” 

“But I expressly intend to make you another visit. Say, when 
shall it be?” 

“I go off early in the morning, and I shall be on again at ten 
to-morrow night, sir.” 

“I will come at eleven.” 

He thanked me, and went out at the door with me. “I’ll show 
my white light, sir,” he said, in his peculiar low voice, “till you 
have found the way up. When you have found it, don’t call out! 
And when you are at the top, don’t call out! ” 

His manner seemed to make the place strike colder to me, but 
I said no more than, “Very well.” 

“And when you come down to-morrow night, don’t call out! 
Let me ask you a parting question. What made you cry, ‘Halloa! 
Below there!’ to-night?” 

“Heaven knows,” said I. “I cried something to that effect-” 

“Not to that effect, sir. Those were the very words. I know 
them well.” 

“Admit these were the very words. I said them, no doubt, 
because I saw you below.” 

“For no other reason?” 

“What other reason could I possibly have?” 

“You had no feeling that they were conveyed to you in any 
supernatural way?” 

“No.” 

He wished me good night, and held up his light. I walked by 
the side of the down Line of rails (with a very disagreeable sen¬ 
sation of a train coming behind me) until I found the path. It 
was easier to mount than to descend, and I got back to my inn 
without any adventure. 

Punctual to my appointment, I placed my foot on the first 
notch of the zigzag next night, as the distant clocks were striking 
eleven. He was waiting for me at the bottom, with his white light 
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on. “I have not called out,” I said, when we came close together; 
“may I speak now?” “By all means, sir.” “Good night, then, and 
here’s my hand.” “Good night, sir, and here’s mine.” With that 
we walked side by side to his box, entered it, closed the door, 
and sat down by the fire. 

“I have made up my mind, sir,” he began, bending forward 
as soon as we were seated, and speaking in a tone but a little 
above a whisper, “that you shall not have to ask me twice what 
troubles me. I took you for some one else yesterday evening. That 
troubles me.” 

“That mistake?” 

“No. That some one else.” 

“Who is it?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Like me?” 

“I don’t know. I never saw the face. The left arm is across the 
face, and the right arm is waved - violently waved. This way.” 

I followed his action with my eyes, and it was the action of an 
arm gesticulating, with the utmost passion and vehemence, “For 
God’s sake, clear the way! ” 

“One moonlight night,” said the man, “I was sitting here, 
when I heard a voice cry, ‘Halloa! Below there!’ I started up, 
looked from that door, and saw this Some one else standing by 
the red light near the tunnel, waving as I just now showed you. 
The voice seemed hoarse with shouting, and it cried, ‘Look out! 
Look out! ’ And then again, ‘Halloa! Below there! Look out! ’ I 
caught up my lamp, turned it on red, and ran towards the figure, 
calling, ‘What’s wrong? What has happened? Where?’ It stood 
just outside the blackness of the tunnel. I advanced so close upon 
it that I wondered at its keeping the sleeve across its eyes. I ran 
right up at it, and had my hand stretched out to pull the sleeve 
away, when it was gone.” 

“Into the tunnel?” said I. 

“No. I ran on into the tunnel, five hundred yards. I stopped, 
and held my lamp above my head, and saw the figures of the 
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measured distance, and saw the wet stains stealing down the 
walls and trickling through the arch. I ran out again faster than 
I had run in (for I had a mortal abhorrence of the place upon 
me), and I looked all round the red light with my own red light, 
and I went up the iron ladder to the gallery atop of it, and I 
came down again, and ran back here. I telegraphed both ways, 
'An alarm has been given. Is anything wrong?* The answer came 
back, both ways, 'All well*.** 

Resisting the slow touch of a frozen finger tracing out my 
spine, I showed him how that this figure must be a deception of 
his sense of sight; and how that figures, originating in disease of 
the delicate nerves that minister to the functions of the eye, were 
known to have often troubled patients, some of whom had be¬ 
come conscious of the nature of their affliction, and had even 
proved it by experiments upon themselves. "As to an imaginary 
07'/* said I, "do but listen for a moment to the wind in this un¬ 
natural valley while we speak so low, and to the wild harp it 
makes of the telegraph wires/* 

That was all very well, he returned, after we had sat listening 
for a while, and he ought to know something of the wind and 
the wires - he who so often passed long winter nights there, alone 
and watching. But he would beg to remark that he had not 
finished. 

I asked his pardon, and he slowly added these words, touching 
my arm. 

"Within six hours after the Appearance, the memorable acci¬ 
dent on this Line happened, and within ten hours the dead and 
wounded were brought along through the tunnel over the spot 
where the figure had stood/* 

A disagreeable shudder crept over me, but I did my best 
against it. It was not to be denied, I rejoined, that this was a 
remarkable coincidence, calculated deeply to impress his mind. 
But it was unquestionable that remarkable coincidences did con¬ 
tinually occur, and they must be taken into account in dealing 
with such a subject. Though to be sure I must admit, I added 
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(for I thought I saw that he was going to bring the objection to 
bear upon me), men of common sense did not allow much for 
coincidences in making the ordinary calculations of life. 

He again begged to remark that he had not finished. 

I again begged his pardon for being betrayed into interruptions. 

“This,” he said, again laying his hand upon my arm, and 
glancing over his shoulder with hollow eyes, “was just a year ago. 
Six or seven months passed, and I had recovered from the sur¬ 
prise and shock, when one morning, as the day was breaking, I, 
standing at the door, looked towards the red light, and saw the 
spectre again.” He stopped, with a fixed look at me. 

“Did it cry out?” 

“No. It was silent.” 

“Did it wave its arm?” 

“No. It leaned against the shaft of the light, with both hands 
before the face. Like this.” 

Once more I followed his action with my eyes. It was an action 
of mourning. I have seen such an attitude in stone figures on 
tombs. 

“Did you go up to it?” 

“I came in and sat down, partly to collect my thoughts, partly 
because it had turned me faint. When I went to the door again, 
daylight was above me, and the ghost was gone.” 

“But nothing followed? Nothing came of this?” 

He touched me on the arm with his forefinger twice or thrice 
giving a ghastly nod each time: 

“That very day, as a train came out of the tunnel, I noticed, 
at a carriage window on my side, what looked like a confusion of 
hands and heads, and something waved. I saw it just in time to 
signal the driver, Stop! He shut off, and put his brake on, but 
the train drifted past here a hundred and fifty yards or more. I 
ran after it, and, as I went along, heard terrible screams and cries. 
A beautiful young lady had died instantaneously in one of the 
compartments, and was brought in here, and laid down on this 
floor between us.” 
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Involuntarily I pushed my chair back, as I looked from the 
boards at which he pointed to himself. 

“True, sir. True. Precisely as it happened, so I tell it you.” 

I could think of nothing to say, to any purpose, and my mouth 
was very dry. The wind and the wires took up the story with a 
long lamenting wail. 

He resumed. “Now, sir, mark this, and judge how my mind is 
troubled. The spectre came back a week ago. Ever since, it has 
been there, now and again, by fits and starts.” 

“At the light?” 

“At the Danger-light.” 

“What does it seem to do?” 

He repeated, if possible with increased passion and vehemence, 
that former gesticulation of, “For God’s sake, clear the way!” 

Then he went on. “I have no peace or rest for it. It calls to me, 
for many minutes together, in an agonised manner, ‘Below 
there! Look out! Look out!’ It stands waving to me. It rings 
my little bell-” 

I caught at that. “Did it ring your bell yesterday evening when 
I was here, and you went to the door?” 

“Twice.” 

“Why, see,” said I, “how your imagination misleads you. My 
eyes were on the bell, and my ears were open to the bell, and if 
I am a living man, it did not ring at those times. No, nor at any 
other time, except when it was rung in the natural course of 
physical things by the station communicating with you.” 

He shook his head. “I have never made a mistake as to that 
yet, sir. I have never confused the spectre’s ring with the man’s. 
The ghost’s ring is a strange vibration in the bell that it derives 
from nothing else, and I have not asserted that the bell stirs to 
the eye. I don’t wonder that you failed to hear it. But 7 heard 
it.” 

“And did the spectre seem to be there, when you looked out?” 

“It was there.” 

“Both times?” 
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He repeated firmly: “Both times.” 

“Will you come to the door with me, and look for it now?” 

He bit his under lip as though he were somewhat unwilling, 
but arose. I opened the door, and stood on the step, while he 
stood in the doorway. There was the Danger-light. There was the 
dismal mouth of the tunnel. There were the high, wet stone walls 
of the cutting. There were the stars above them. 

“Do you see it?” I asked him, taking particular note of his 
face. His eyes were prominent and strained, but not very much 
more so, perhaps, than my own had been when I had directed 
them earnestly towards the same spot. 

“No,” he answered. “It is not there.” 

“Agreed,” said I. 

We went in again, shut the door, and resumed our seats. I was 
thinking how best to improve this advantage, if it might be called 
one, when he took up the conversation in such a matter-of-course 
way, so assuming that there could be no serious question of fact 
between us, that I felt myself placed in the weakest of positions. 

“By this time you will fully understand, sir,” he said, “that 
what troubles me so dreadfully is the question, What does the 
spectre mean?” 

I was not sure, I told him, that I did fully understand. 

“What is its warning against?” he said, ruminating, with his 
eyes on the fire, and only by times turning them on me. “What 
is the danger? Where is the danger? There is danger overhanging 
somewhere on the Line. Some dreadful calamity will happen. It 
is not to be doubted this third time, after what has gone before. 
But surely this is a cruel haunting of me . What can 1 do?” 

He pulled out his handkerchief, and wiped the drops from his 
heated forehead. 

“If I telegraph Danger, on either side of me, or on both, I can 
give no reason for it,” he went on, wiping the palms of his hands. 
“I should get into trouble, and do no good. They would think I 
was mad. This is the way it would work - Message: ‘Danger! 
Take carer Answer: ‘What Danger? Where?’ Message: ‘Don’t 
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know. But, for God’s sake, take care!’ They would displace me. 
What else could they do?” 

His pain of mind was most pitiable to see. It was the mental 
torture of a conscientious man, oppressed beyond endurance by 
an unintelligible responsibility involving life. 

“When it first stood under the Danger-light,” he went on, put¬ 
ting his dark hair back from his head and drawing his hands 
outward across and across his temples in an extremity of feverish 
distress, “why not tell me where that accident was to happen - 
if it must happen? Why not tell me how it could be averted- 
if it could have been averted? When on its second coming it hid 
its face, why not tell me, instead, "She is going to die. Let them 
keep her at home’? If it came, on those two occasions, only to 
show me that its warnings were true, and so to prepare me for 
the third, why not warn me plainly now? And I, Lord help me! 
A mere poor signal-man on this solitary station! Why not go to 
somebody with credit to be believed, and power to act?” 

When I saw him in this state, I saw that for the poor man’s 
sake, as well as for the public safety, what I had to do for the 
time was to compose his mind. Therefore, setting aside all ques¬ 
tion of reality or unreality between us, I represented to him that 
whoever thoroughly discharged his duty must do well, and that 
at least it was his comfort that he understood his duty, though 
he did not understand these confounding Appearances. In this 
effort I succeeded far better than in the attempt to reason him 
out of his conviction. He became calm; the occupations inci¬ 
dental to his post as the night advanced began to make larger 
demands on his attention: and I left him at two in the morning. 
I had offered to stay through the night, but he would not hear 
of it. 

That I more than once looked back at the red light as I 
ascended the pathway, that I did not like the red light, and that 
I should have slept but poorly if my bed had been under it, I 
see no reason to conceal. Nor did I like the two sequences of the 
accident and the dead girl. I see no reason to conceal that either. 
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But what ran most in my thoughts was the consideration how 
ought I to act, having become the recipient of this disclosure? 
I had proved the man to be intelligent, vigilant, painstaking, and 
exact; but how long might he remain so, in his state of mind? 
Though in a subordinate position, still he held a most important 
trust, and would I (for instance) like to stake my own life on the 
chances of his continuing to execute it with precision? 

Unable to overcome a feeling that there would be something 
treacherous in my communicating what he had told me to his 
superiors in the Company, without first being plain with him¬ 
self and proposing a middle course to him, I ultimately resolved 
to offer to accompany him (otherwise keeping his secret for the 
present) to the wisest medical practitioner we could hear of in 
those parts, and to take his opinion. A change in his time of duty 
would come round next night, he had apprised me, and he would 
be off an hour or two after sunrise, and on again soon after sun¬ 
set. I had appointed to return accordingly. 

Next evening was a lovely evening, and I walked out early to 
enjoy it. The sun was not yet quite down when I traversed the 
field-path near the top of the deep cutting. I would extend my 
walk for an hour I said to myself, half an hour on and half an 
hour back, and it would then be time to go to my signal-man’s 
box. 

Before pursuing my stroll, I stepped to the brink, and mechan¬ 
ically looked down, from the point from which I had first seen 
him. I cannot describe the thrill that seized upon me, when, 
close at the mouth of the tunnel, I saw the appearance of a man, 
with his left sleeve across his eyes, passionately waving his right 
arm. 

The nameless horror that oppressed me passed in a moment, 
for in a moment I saw that this appearance of a man was a man 
indeed, and that there was a little group of other men, standing 
at a short distance, to whom he seemed to be rehearsing the 
gesture he made. The Danger-light was not yet lighted. Against 
its shaft, a little low hut, entirely new to me, had been made 
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of some wooden supports and tarpaulin. It looked no bigger than 
a bed. 

With an irresistible sense that something was wrong-with a 
flashing self-reproachful fear that fatal mischief had come of my 
leaving the man there, and causing no one to be sent to overlook 
or correct what he did-I descended the notched path with all 
the speed I could make. 

“What is the matter?” I asked the men. 

“Signal-man killed this morning, sir.” 

“Not the man belonging to that box?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Not the man I know?” 

“You will recognise him, sir, if you knew him,” said the man 
who spoke for the others solemnly uncovering his own head, and 
raising an end of the tarpaulin, “for his face is quite composed.” 

“O, how did this happen, how did this happen?” I asked, 
turning from one to another as the hut closed in again. 

“He was cut down by an engine, sir. No man in England knew 
his work better. But somehow he was not clear of the outer rail. 
It was just at broad day. He had struck the light, and had the 
lamp in his hand. As the engine came out of the tunnel, his back 
was towards her, and she cut him down. That man drove her, 
and was showing how it happened. Show the gentleman, Tom.” 

The man, who wore a rough dark dress, stepped back to his 
former place at the mouth of the tunnel. 

“Coming round the curve in the tunnel, sir,” he said, “I saw 
him at the end, like as if I saw him down a perspective-glass. 
There was no time to check speed, and I knew him to be very 
careful. As he didn’t seem to take heed of the whistle, I shut it 
off when we were running down upon him, and called to him as 
loud as I could call.” 

“What did you say?” 

“I said, ‘Below there! Look out! Look out! For God’s sake, 
clear the way! ’ ” 

I started. 
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“Ah! it was a dreadful time, sir. I never left off calling to him. 
I put this arm before my eyes not to see, and I waved this arm 
to the last; but it was no use.” 

Without prolonging the narrative to dwell on any one of its 
various circumstances more than on any other, I may in closing 
it point out the coincidence that the warning of the Engine- 
Driver included not only the words which the unfortunate Signal¬ 
man had repeated to me as haunting him, but also the words 
which I myself-not he-had attached, and that only in my own 
mind, to the gesticulation he had imitated. 
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Anthony Trollope 

X have said that John Eames was at his office punctually at 
twelve; but an incident had happened before his arrival there 
very important in the annals which are now being told - so im¬ 
portant that it is essentially necessary that it should be described 
with some minuteness of detail. 

Lord De Guest, in the various conversations which he had 
had with Eames as to Lily Dale and her present position, had 
always spoken of Crosbie with the most vehement abhorrence. 
“He is a damned blackguard/’ said the earl, and the fire had 
come out of his round eyes as he spoke. Now the earl was by no 
means given to cursing and swearing, in the sense which is ordin¬ 
arily applied to these words. When he made use of such a phrase 
as that quoted above, it was to be presumed that he in some sort 
meant what he said; and so he did, and had intended to signify 
that Crosbie by his conduct had merited all such condemnation 
as was the fitting punishment for blackguardism of the worst 
description. 

“He ought to have his neck broken,” said Johnny. 

“I don’t know about that,” said the earl. “The present times 
have become so pretty behaved that corporal punishment seems 
to have gone out of fashion. I shouldn’t care so much about that, 
if any other punishment had taken its place. But it seems to 
me that a blackguard such as Crosbie can escape now altogether 
unscathed.” 

“He hasn’t escaped yet,” said Johnny. 

“Don’t you go and put your finger in the pie and make a fool 
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of yourself/’ said the earl. If it had behoved any one to resent 
in any violent fashion the evil done by Crosbie, Bernard Dale, 
the earl’s nephew, should have been the avenger. This the earl 
felt, but under these circumstances he was disposed to think that 
there should be no such violent vengeance. “Things were different 
when I was young,” he said to himself. But Eames gathered from 
the earl’s tone that the earl’s words were not strictly in accord¬ 
ance with his thoughts, and he declared to himself over and over 
again that Crosbie had not yet escaped. 

He got into the train at Guestwick, taking a first-class ticket, 
because the earl’s groom in livery was in attendance upon him. 
Had he been alone he would have gone in a cheaper carriage. 
Very weak in him, was it not? little also, and mean? My friend, 
can you say that you would not have done the same at his age? 
Are you quite sure that you would not do the same now that you 
are double his age? Be that as it may, Johnny Eames did that 
foolish thing, and gave the groom in livery half-a-crown into 
the bargain. 

“We shall have you down again soon, Mr. John,” said the 
groom, who seemed to understand that Mr. Eames was to be 
made quite at home at the manor. 

He went fast to sleep in the carriage, and did not awake till 
the train was stopped at the Barchester Junction. 

“Waiting for the up-train from Barchester, sir,” said the guard. 
“They’re always late.” Then he went to sleep again, and was 
aroused in a few minutes by someone entering the carriage in a 
great hurry. The branch train had come in, just as the guardians 
of the line then present had made up their minds that the pas¬ 
sengers on the main line should not be kept waiting any longer. 
The transfer of men, women, and luggage was therefore made 
in great haste, and they who were now taking their new seats 
had hardly time to look about them. An old gentleman, very 
red about the gills, first came into Johnny’s carriage, which up 
to that moment he had shared with an old lady. The old gentle¬ 
man was abusing everybody, because he was hurried, and would 
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not take himself well into the compartment, but stuck in the 
doorway, standing on the step. 

“Now, sir, when you're quite at leisure," said a voice behind 
the old man, which instantly made Eames start up in his seat. 

“I am not at all at leisure," said the old man; “and I'm not 
going to break my legs if I know it." 

“Take your time, sir,” said the guard. 

“So I mean," said the old man, seating himself in the corner 
nearest to the open door, opposite to the old lady. Then Eames 
saw plainly that it was Crosbie who had first spoken, and that 
he was getting into the carriage. 

Crosbie at the first glance saw no one but the old gentleman 
and the old lady, and he immediately made for the unoccupied 
corner seat. He was busy with his umbrella and his dressing-bag, 
and a little flustered by the pushing and hurrying. The carriage 
was actually in motion before he perceived that John Eames 
was opposite to him: Eames had, instinctively, drawn up his 
legs so as not to touch him. He felt that he had become very 
red in the face, and to tell the truth, the perspiration had broken 
out upon his brow. It was a great occasion - great in its immi¬ 
nent trouble, and great in its opportunity for action. How was 
he to carry himself at the first moment of his recognition by his 
enemy, and what was he to do afterwards? 

It need hardly be explained that Crosbie had also been spend¬ 
ing his Christmas with a certain earl of his acquaintance, and 
that he too was returning to his office. In one respect he had 
been much more fortunate than poor Eames, for he had been 
made happy with the smiles of his lady love. Alexandrina and 
the countess had fluttered about him softly, treating him as a 
tame chattel, now belonging to the noble house of De Courcy, 
and in this way he had been initiated into the inner domesticities 
of that illustrious family. The two extra men-servants, hired 
to wait upon Lady Dumbello, had vanished. The champagne had 
ceased to flow in a perennial stream. Lady Rosina had come out 
from her solitude and had preached at him constantly. Lady 
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Margaretta had given him some lessons in economy. The Honour¬ 
able John, in spite of a late quarrel, had borrowed five pounds 
from him. The Honourable George had engaged to come and 
stay with his sister during the next May. The earl had used 
a father-in-law’s privilege, and had called him a fool. Lady 
Alexandrina had told him more than once, in rather a tart voice, 
that this must be done, and that that must be done; and the 
countess had given him her orders as though it was his duty, 
in the course of nature, to obey every word that fell from her. 
Such had been his Christmas delights; and now, as he returned 
back from the enjoyment of them, he found himself confronted 
in the railway carriage with Johnny Eames! 

The eyes of the two met, and Crosbie made a slight inclination 
of his head. To this Eames gave no acknowledgement whatever, 
but looked straight into the other’s face. Crosbie immediately 
saw that they were not to know each other, and was well con¬ 
tented that it should be so. Among all his many troubles, the 
enmity of John Eames did not go for much. He showed no 
appearance of being disconcerted, though our friend had shown 
much. He opened his bag, and taking out a book was soon 
deeply engaged in it, pursuing his studies as though the man 
opposite was quite unknown to him. I will not say that his mind 
did not run away from his book, for indeed there were many 
things of which he found it impossible not to think; but it did 
not revert to John Eames. Indeed when the carriages reached 
Paddington, he had in truth all but forgotten him; and as he 
stepped out of the carriage, with his bag in his hand, was quite 
free from any remotest trouble on his account. 

But it had not been so with Eames himself. Every moment of 
the journey had for him been crowded with thought as to what 
he would do now that chance had brought his enemy within his 
reach. He had been made quite wretched by the intensity of his 
thinking; and yet, when the carriages stopped, he had not made 
up his mind. His face had been covered with perspiration ever 
since Crosbie had come across him, and his limbs had hardly 
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been under his own command. Here had come to him a great 
opportunity, and he felt so little confidence in himself that he 
almost knew that he would not use it properly. Twice and thrice 
he had almost flown at Crosbie’s throat in the carriage, but he 
was restrained by an idea that the world and the police would 
be against him if he did such a thing in the presence of that old 
lady. 

But when Crosbie turned his back upon him, and walked out, 
it was absolutely necessary that he should do something. He was 
not going to let the man escape, after all that he had said as to 
the expediency of thrashing him. Any other disgrace would be 
preferable to that. Fearing, therefore, lest his enemy should be 
too quick for him, he hurried out after him, and only just gave 
Crosbie time to turn round and face the carriages before he was 
upon him. “You confounded scoundrel 1 ” he screamed out. “You 
confounded scoundrel! ” and seized him by the throat, throwing 
himself upon him, and almost devouring him by the fury of his 
eyes. 

The crowd upon the platform was not very dense, but there 
were quite enough of people to make a very respectable audience 
for this little play. Crosbie, in his dismay, retreated a step or 
two, and his retreat was much accelerated by the weight of 
E am es’s attack. He endeavoured to free his throat from his foe’s 
grasp; but in that he failed entirely. For the minute, however, 
he did manage to escape any positive blow, owing his safety in 
that respect rather to Eames’s awkwardness than to his own 
efforts. Something about the police he was just able to utter and 
there was, as a matter of course, an immediate call for a supply 
of those functionaries. In about three minutes three policemen, 
assisted by six porters, had captured our poor friend Johnny; 
but this had not been done quick enough for Crosbie’s purposes. 
The bystanders, taken by surprise, had allowed the combatants 
to fall back upon Mr. Smith’s book-stall, and there Eames laid 
his foe prostrate among the newspapers, falling himself into the 
yellow shilling-novel depot by the over fury of his own energy; 
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but as he fell, he contrived to lodge one blow with his fist in 
Crosbie’s right eye-one telling blow; and Crosbie had, to all 
intents and purposes, been thrashed. 

“Con-founded scoundrel, rascal, blackguard! ” shouted 
Johnny, with what remnants of voice were left to him, as the 
police dragged him off. “If you only knew-what he’s-done.” 
But in the meantime the policemen held him fast. 

As a matter of course the first burst of public sympathy went 
with Crosbie. He had been assaulted, and the assault had come 
from Eames. In the British bosom there is so firm a love of 
well-constituted order, that these facts alone were sufficient to 
bring twenty knights to the assistance of the three policemen 
and the six porters; so that for Eames, even had he desired it, 
there was no possible chance of escape. But he did not desire 
it. One only sorrow consumed him at present. He had, as he 
felt, attacked Crosbie, but had attacked him in vain. He had 
had his opportunity, and had misused it. He was perfectly 
unconscious of that happy blow, and was in absolute ignorance 
of the great fact that his enemy’s eye was already swollen and 
closed, and that in another hour it would be as black as his hat. 

“He is a con-founded rascal!” ejaculated Eames, as the police¬ 
men and porters hauled him about. “You don’t know what he’s 
done.” 

No, we don’t,” said the senior constable; “but we know what 
you have done. I say, Bushers, where’s that gentleman? He’d 
better come along with us.” 

Crosbie had been picked up from among the newspapers by 
another policeman and two or three other porters, and was 
attended also by the guard of the train, who knew him, and 
knew that he had come up from Courcy Castle. Three or four 
hangers-on were standing also around him, together with a 
benevolent medical man who was proposing to him an imme¬ 
diate application of leeches. If he could have done as he wished, 
he would have gone his way quietly, allowing Eames to do the 
same. A great evil had befallen him, but he could in no way 
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mitigate that evil by taking the law of the man who had attacked 
him. To have the thing as little talked about as possible should 
be his endeavour. What though he should have Eames locked 
up and fined, and scolded by a police magistrate? That would 
not in any degree lessen his calamity. If he could have parried 
the attack, and got the better of his foe; if he could have ad¬ 
ministered the black eye instead of receiving it, then indeed he 
could have laughed the matter off at his club, and his original 
crime would have been somewhat glozed over by his success in 
arms. But such good fortune had not been his. He was forced, 
however, on the moment to decide as to what he would do. 

“We’ve got him here in custody, sir,” said Bushers, touching 
his hat. It had become known from the guard that Crosbie was 
somewhat of a big man, a frequent guest at Courcy Castle, and 
of repute and station in the higher regions of the Metropolitan 
world. “The magistrates will be sitting at Paddington, now, sir - 
or will be by the time we get there.” 

By this time some mighty railway authority had come upon 
the scene and made himself cognizant of the facts of the row- 
a stern official who seemed to carry the weight of many engines 
on his brow; one at the very sight of whom smokers would drop 
their cigars, and porters close their fists against sixpences; a great 
man with an erect chin, a quick step, and a well-brushed hat 
powerful with an elaborately upturned brim. This was the 
platform-superintendent, dominant even over the policemen. 

“Step into my room, Mr. Crosbie,” he said. “Stubbs, bring that 
man in with you.” And then, before Crosbie had been able to 
make up his mind as to any other line of conduct, he found 
himself in the superintendent’s room, accompanied by the guard, 
and by the two policemen who conducted Johnny Eames between 
them. 

“What’s all this?” said the superintendent, still keeping on 
his hat, for he was aware how much of the excellence of his 
personal dignity was owing to the arrangement of that article; 
and as he spoke he frowned upon the culprit with his utmost 
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severity. “Mr. Crosbie, I am very sorry that you should have 
been exposed to such brutality on our platform.” 

“You don’t know what he has done,” said Johnny. “He is the 

most confounded scoundrel living. He has broken-” But then 

he stopped himself. He was going to tell the superintendent that 
the confounded scoundrel had broken a beautiful young lady’s 
heart; but he bethought himself that he would not allude more 
specially to Lily Dale in that hearing. 

“Do you know who he is, Mr. Crosbie?” said the super¬ 
intendent. 

“Oh, yes,” said Crosbie, whose eye was already becoming 
blue. “He is a clerk in the Income-tax Office, and his name is 
Eames. I believe you had better leave him to me.” 

But the superintendent at once wrote down the words “Income- 
tax Office-Eames,” on his tablet. “We can’t allow a row like 
that to take place on our platform and not notice it. I shall 
bring it before the directors. It’s a most disgraceful affair, Mr. 
Eames — most disgraceful.” 

But Johnny by this time had perceived that Crosbie’s eye was 
in a state which proved satisfactorily that his morning’s work 
had not been thrown away, and his spirits were rising accord¬ 
ingly. He did not care two straws for the superintendent or even 
for the policemen, if only the story could be made to tell well for 
himself hereafter. It was his object to have thrashed Crosbie, 
and now, as he looked at his enemy’s face, he acknowledged that 
Providence had been good to him. 

"That’s your opinion,” said Johnny. 

“Yes, sir, it is,” said the superintendent; “and I shall know how 
to represent the matter to your superiors, young man.” 

You don’t know all about it,” said Eames; “and I don’t sup¬ 
pose you ever will. I had made up my mind what I’d do the first 
time I saw the scoundrel there; and now I’ve done it. He’d have got 
much worse in the railway carriage, only there was a lady there.” 

“Mr. Crosbie, I really think we had better take him before the 
magistrates.” 
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To this, however, Crosbie objected. He assured the superin¬ 
tendent that he would himself know how to deal with the matter 
-which, however, was exactly what he did not know. Would 
the superintendent allow one of the railway servants to get a cab 
for him, and to find his luggage? He was very anxious to get 
home without being subjected to any more of Mr. Earnest 
insolence. 

“You haven’t done with Mr. Eames’s insolence yet, I can tell 
you. All London shall hear of it, and shall know why. If you 
have any shame in you, you shall be ashamed to show your 
face.” 

Unfortunate man! Who can say that punishment-adequate 
punishment-had not overtaken him? For the present, he had to 
sneak home with a black eye, with the knowledge inside him 
that he had been whipped by a clerk in the Income-tax Office; 
and for the future-he was bound over to marry Lady Alexan¬ 
dria De Courcyl 

He got himself smuggled off in a cab, without being forced to 
go again upon the platform — his luggage being brought to him 
by two assiduous porters. But in all this there was very little 
balm for his hurt pride. As he ordered the cabman to drive to 
Mount Street, he felt that he had ruined himself by that step 
in life which he had taken at Courcy Castle. Whichever way he 

looked he had no comfort. “D-- the fellow!” he said, almost 

out loud in the cab; but though he did with his outward voice 
allude to Eames, the curse in his inner thoughts was uttered 
against himself. 

Johnny was allowed to make his way down to the platform, 
and there find his own carpet-bag. One young porter, however, 
came up and fraternized with him. 

“You gave it him tidy just at that last moment, sir. But, laws, 
sir, you should have let out at him at fust. What’s the use of 
clawing a man’s neck-collar?” 

It was then a quarter past eleven, but, nevertheless, Eames 
appeared at his office precisely at twelve. 
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Rudyard Kipling 

A locomotive is, next to a marine engine, the most sensitive 
thing man ever made; and No. .007, besides being sensitive, was 
new. The red paint was hardly dry on his spotless bumper-bar, 
his headlight shone like a fireman’s helmet, and his cab might 
have been a hardwood-finish parlour. They had run him into the 
round-house after his trial-he had said good-bye to his best 
friend in the shops, the overhead travelling-crane — the big world 
was just outside; and the other locos were taking stock of him. 
He looked at the semicircle of bold, unwinking headlights, heard 
the low purr and mutter of the steam mounting in the gauges - 
scornful hisses of contempt as a slack valve lifted a little-and 
would have given a month’s oil for leave to crawl through his 
own driving-wheels into the brick ash-pit beneath him. .007 was 
an eight-wheeled “American” loco, slightly different from others 
of his type, and as he stood he was worth ten thousand dollars 
on the Company’s books. But if you had bought him at his own 
valuation, after half an hour’s waiting in the darkish, echoing 
round-house, you would have saved exactly nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine dollars and ninety-eight cents. 

A heavy Mogul freight, with a short cow-catcher and a fire-box 
that came down within three inches of the rail, began the im¬ 
polite game, speaking to a Pittsburgh Consolidation, who was 
visiting. 

‘Where did this thing blow in from?” he asked, with a dreamy 
puff of light steam. 

“It’s all I can do to keep track of our makes,” was the answer, 
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"without lookin’ after your back-numbers. ’Guess it’s something 
Peter Cooper left over when he died.” 

.007 quivered; his steam was getting up, but he held his tongue. 
Even a hand-car knows what sort of locomotive it was that Peter 
Cooper experimented upon in the far-away Thirties. It carried 
its coal and water in two apple-barrels, and was not much bigger 
than a bicycle. 

Then up and spoke a small, newish switching-engine, with a 
little step in front of his bumper-timber, and his wheels so close 
together that he looked like a broncho getting ready to buck. 

"Something’s wrong with the road when a Pennsylvania gravel- 
pusher tells us anything about our stock, I think. That kid’s all 
right. Eustis designed him, and Eustis designed me. Ain’t that 
good enough?” 

.007 could have carried the switching-loco round the yard in 
his tender, but he felt grateful for even this little word of 
consolation. 

"We don’t use hand-cars on the Pennsylvania,” said the Con¬ 
solidation. "That — er — peanut-stand’s old enough and ugly 
enough to speak for himself.” 

"He hasn’t bin spoken to yet. He’s bin spoken at. Hain’t ye 
any manners on the Pennsylvania?” said the switching-loco. 

"You ought to be in the yard, Poney,” said the Mogul, severely. 
"We’re all long-haulers here.” 

"That’s what you think,” the little fellow replied. "You’ll know 
more ’fore the night’s out. I’ve bin down to Track 17, and the 
freight there - oh, Christmas I ” 

"I’ve trouble enough in my own division,” said a lean, light 
suburban loco with very shiny brake-shoes. "My commuters 
wouldn’t rest till they got a parlour-car. They’ve hitched her 
back of all, and she hauls worse’n a snow-plough. I’ll snap 
her off some day sure, and then they’ll blame every one except 
their foolselves. They’ll be askin’ me to haul a vestibuled 
next! ” 

"They made you in New Jersey, didn’t they?” said Poney. 
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'Thought so. Commuters and truck-waggons ain’t any sweet 
haulin’, but I tell you they’re a heap better’n cuttin’ out refrig¬ 
erator-cars or oil-tanks. Why, I’ve hauled-” 

"Haul! You?” said the Mogul contemptuously. "It’s all you 
can do to bunt a cold-storage car up the yard. Now, I — ” he 
paused a little to let the words sink in, "I handle the Flying 
Freight -e-leven cars worth just anything you please to mention. 
On the stroke of eleven I pull out; and I’m timed for thirty-five 
an hour. Costly - perishable - fragile - immediate - that’s me! 
Suburban traffic’s only but one degree better than switching. 
Express freight’s what pays.” 

"Well, I ain’t given to blowing, as a rule,” began the Pitts¬ 
burgh Consolidation. 

"No? You was sent in here because you grunted on the grade,” 
Poney interrupted. 

Where I grunt, you’d lie down, Poney; but, as I was saying, 
I don’t blow much. Notwithstanding if you want to see freight 
that is freight moved lively, you should see me warbling through 
the Alleghanies with thirty-seven ore-cars behind me, and my 
brake-men fightin’ tramps so’s they can’t attend to my tooter. I 
have to do all the holdin’ back then, and, though I say it, I’ve 
never had a load get away from me yet. No, sir. Haulin’’s one 
thing, but judgment and discretion’s another. You want judg¬ 
ment in my business.” 

"Ah! But-but are you not paralysed by a sense of your over¬ 
whelming responsibilities?” said a curious, husky voice from a 
corner. 

"Who’s that?” .007 whispered to the Jersey commuter. 

"Compound-experiment-N. G. She’s bin switchin’ in the B. 
& A. yards for six months, when she wasn’t in the shops. She’s 
economical (/ call it mean) in her coal, but she takes it out in 
repairs. Ahem! I presume you found Boston somewhat isolated, 
madam, after your New York season?” 

"I am never so well occupied as when I am alone.” The Com¬ 
pound seemed to be talking from halfway up her smoke-stack. 
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“Sure,” said the irreverent Poney, under his breath. “They 
don’t hanker after her any in the yard.” 

“But, with my constitution and temperament-my work lies 
in Boston —I find your outre-cuidance -” 

“Outer which?” said the Mogul freight. “Simple cylinders are 
good enough for me.” 

“Perhaps I should have said faroucherie” hissed the Com¬ 
pound. 

“I don’t hold with any make of papier-mache wheel,” the 
Mogul insisted. 

The Compound sighed pityingly, and said no more. 

“Git ’em all shapes in this world, don’t ye?” said Poney. 
“That’s Mass’chusetts all over. They half start, an’ then they 
stick on a dead-centre, an’ blame it all on other folk’s ways o’ 
treatin’ them. Talkin’ o’ Boston, Comanche told me, last night, 
he had a hot-box just beyond the Newtons, Friday. That was 
why, he says, the Accommodation was held up. Made out no end 
of a tale, Comanche did.” 

“If I’d heard that in the shops, with my boiler out for repairs, 
I’d know’t was one o’ Comanche’s lies,” the New Jersey com¬ 
muter snapped. “Hot-box! Him! What happened was they’d 
put an extra car on, and he just lay down on the grade and 
squealed. They had to send 127 to help him through. Made it 
out a hot-box, did he? Time before that he said he was ditched! 
Looked me square in the headlight and told me that as cool as 
-as a water tank in a cold-wave. Hot-box! You ask 127 about 
Comanche’s hot-box. Why, Comanche he was side-tracked, and 
127 (he was just about as mad as they make ’em on account o’ 
being called out at ten o’clock at night) took hold and whirled 
her into Boston in seventeen minutes. Hot-box! Hot fraud! 
That’s what Comanche is.” 

Then .007 put both drivers and his pilot into it, as the saying 
is, for he asked what sort of thing a hot-box might be? 

“Paint my bell sky-blue!” said Poney, the switcher. “Make me 
a surface-railroad loco with a hardwood skirtin’-board round my 
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wheels I Break me up and cast me into five-cent sidewalk-fakirs’ 
mechanical toys I Here’s an eight-wheel coupled "American’ don’t 
know what a hot-box is! Never heard of an emergency-stop 
either, did ye? Don’t know what ye carry jack-screws for? You’re 
too innocent to be left alone with your own tender. Oh, you - 
you flat-car!” 

There was a roar of escaping steam before any one could 
answer, and .007 nearly blistered his paint off with pure 
mortification. 

"A hot-box,” began Compound, picking and choosing the 
words as though they were coal, “a hot-box is the penalty exacted 
from inexperience by haste. Ahem I ” 

“Hot-box!” said the Jersey Suburban. “It’s the price you pay 
for going on the tear. It’s years since I’ve had one. It’s a disease 
that don’t attack short-haulers, as a rule.” 

“We never have hot-boxes on the Pennsylvania,” said the 
Consolidation. “They get ’em in New York—same as nervous 
prostration.” 

“Ah, go home on a ferry-boat,” said the Mogul. “You think 
because you use worse grades than our road ’ud allow, you’re a 
kind of Alleghany angel. Now, I’ll tell you what you . . . Here’s 
my folk. Well, I can’t stop. See you later, perhaps.” 

He rolled forward majestically to the turn-table, and swung 
like a man-of-war in a tideway, till he picked up his track. “But 
as for you, you pea-green swivellin’ coffee-pot [this to .007], you 
go out and learn something before you associate with those 
who’ve made more mileage in a week than you’ll roll up in a year. 
Costly-perishable-fragile-immediate-that’s me! S’long.” 

Split my tubes if that’s actin’ polite to a new member o’ the 
Brotherhood, ’ said Poney. “There wasn’t any call to trample on 
ye like that. But manners was left out when Moguls was made. 
Keep up your fire, kid, an’ bum your own smoke. ’Guess we’ll all 
be wanted in a minute.” 

Men were talking rather excitedly in the round-house. One 
man, in a dingy jersey, said that he hadn’t any locomotives to 
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waste on the yard. Another man, with a piece of crumpled paper 
in his hand, said that the yard-master said that he was to say 
that if the other man said anything, he (the other man) was to 
shut his head. Then the other man waved his arms, and wanted 
to know if he was expected to keep locomotives in his hip-pocket. 
Then a man in a black Prince Albert, without a collar, came up 
dripping, for it was a hot August night, and said that what he 
said went; and between the three of them the locomotives began 
to go, too-first the Compound, then the Consolidation, then 
.007. 

Now, deep down in his fire-box, .007 had cherished a hope that 
as soon as his trial was done, he would be led forth with songs 
and shoutings, and attached to a green-and-chocolate vestibuled 
flyer, under charge of a bold and noble engineer, who would pat 
him on his back, and weep over him, and call him his Arab 
steed. (The boys in the shops where he was built used to read 
wonderful stories of railroad life, and .007 expected things to 
happen as he had heard.) But there did not seem to be many 
vestibuled flyers in the roaring, rumbling, electric-lighted yards, 
and his engineer only said: 

“Now, what sort of a fool-sort of an injector has Eustis loaded 
on to this rig this time?” And he put the lever over with an 
angry snap, crying: “Am I supposed to switch with this thing, 
hey?” 

The collarless man mopped his head, and replied that, in the 
present state of the yard and freight and a few other things, the 
engineer would switch and keep on switching till the cows came 
home. .007 pushed out gingerly, his heart in his headlight, so 
nervous that the clang of his own bell almost made him jump 
the track. Lanterns waved, or danced up and down, before and 
behind him; and on every side, six tracks deep, sliding backward 
and forward, with clashings of couplers and squeals of hand¬ 
brakes, were cars-more cars than .007 had dreamed of. There 
were oil-cars, and hay-cars, and stock-cars full of lowing beasts, 
and ore-cars, and potato-cars with stovepipe-ends sticking out in 
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the middle; cold-storage and refrigerator cars dripping ice-water 
on the tracks; ventilated fruit- and milk-cars; flat-cars with truck- 
waggons full of market-stuff; flat-cars loaded with reapers and 
binders, all red and green and gilt under the sizzling electric 
lights; flat-cars piled high with strong-scented hides, pleasant 
hemlock-plank, or bundles of shingles; flat-cars creaking to the 
weight of thirty-ton castings, angle-irons, and rivet-boxes for 
some new bridge; and hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of 
box-cars loaded, locked and chalked. Men-hot and angry - 
crawled among and between and under the thousand wheels; 
men took flying jumps through his cab, when he halted for a 
moment; men sat on his pilot as he went forward, and on his 
tender as he returned; and regiments of men ran along the tops 
of the box-cars beside him, screwing down brakes, waving their 
arms, and crying curious things. 

He was pushed forward a foot at a time, whirled backwards, 
his rear drivers clinking and clanking, a quarter of a mile; jerked 
into a switch (yard-switches are very stubby and unaccommodat¬ 
ing), bunted into a Red D, or Merchant's Transport car, and, 
with no hint or knowledge of the weight behind him, started up 
anew. When his load was fairly on the move, three or four cars 
would be cut off, and .007 would bound forward, only to be held 
hiccupping on the brake. Then he would wait a few minutes, 
watching the whirled lanterns, deafened with the clang of the 
bells, giddy with the vision of the sliding cars, his brake-pump 
panting forty to the minute, his front coupler lying sideways on 
his cow-catcher, like a tired dog's tongue in his mouth, and the 
whole of him covered with half-burnt coal-dust. 

“ 'Tisn’t so easy switching with a straight-backed tender," said 
his little friend of the round-house, bustling by at a trot. “But 
you're cornin' on pretty fair. Ever seen a flyin' switch? No? Then 
watch me." 

Poney was in charge of a dozen heavy flat-cars. Suddenly he 
shot away from them with a sharp “Whutt!” A switch opened 
in the shadows ahead; he turned up it like a rabbit, it snapped 
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behind him, and the long line of twelve-foot-high lumber jolted 
on into the arms of a full-sized road-loco, who acknowledged 
receipt with a dry howl. 

“My man's reckoned the smartest in the yard at that trick/' he 
said, returning. “Gives me cold shivers when another fool tries it, 
though. That's where my short wheel-base comes in. Likes as not 
you’d have your tender scraped off if you tried it.” 

.007 had no ambitions that way, and said so. 

“No? Of course this ain't your regular business, but say, don't 
you think it’s interestin'? Have you seen the yard-master? Well, 
he’s the greatest man on earth, an' don't you forget it. When 
are we through? Why, kid, it's always like this, day an’ night - 
Sundays and week-days. See that thirty-car freight slidin' in four, 
no, five tracks off? She's all mixed freight, sent here to be sorted 
out into straight trains. That's why we're cuttin' out the cars one 
by one.” He gave a vigorous push to a west-bound car as he spoke, 
and started back with a little snort of surprise, for the car was 
an old friend - an M. T. K. box-car. 

“Jack my drivers, but it’s Homeless Kate. Why, Kate, ain't 
there no gettin' you back to your friends? There's forty chasers 
out for you from your road, if there's one. Who's holdin' you 
now?” 

“Wish I knew,” whimpered Homeless Kate. “I belong in 
Topeka, but I've bin to Cedar Rapids; I've bin to Winnipeg; I've 
bin to Newport News; I've bin all down the old Atlanta and 
West Point; an' I've bin to Buffalo. Maybe I’ll fetch up at Haver- 
straw. I've only bin out ten months, but I'm homesick - I'm just 
achin' homesick.” 

“Try Chicago, Katie,” said the switching-loco; and the battered 
old car lumbered down the track, jolting; “I want to be in 
Kansas when the sun-flowers bloom.” 

“Yard’s full o' Homeless Kates an' Wanderin’ Willies,” he ex¬ 
plained to .007. “I knew an old Fitchburg flat-car out seventeen 
months; an' one of ours was gone fifteen 'fore ever we got track 
of her. Dunno quite how our men fix it. Swap around, I guess. 
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Anyway, I’ve done my duty. She's on her way to Kansas, via 
Chicago; but I'll lay my next boilerful she'll be held there to wait 
consignee's convenience, and sent back to us with wheat in the 
fall." 

Just then the Pittsburgh Consolidation passed, at the head of 
a dozen cars. 

“I'm goin' home," he said proudly. 

“Can't get all them twelve on to the flat. Break ’em in half, 
Duchy I" cried Poney. But it was .007 who was backed down to 
the last six cars, and he nearly blew up with surprise when he 
found himself pushing them on to a huge ferry-boat. He had 
never seen deep water before, and shivered as the flat drew away 
and left his bogies within six inches of the black, shiny tide. 

After this he was hurried to the freight-house, where he saw 
the yard-master, a smallish, white-faced man in shirt, trousers, 
and slippers, looking down upon a sea of trucks, a mob of bawl¬ 
ing truckmen, and squadrons of backing, turning, sweating, 
spark-striking horses. 

“That's shippers' carts loadin' on to the receivin’ trucks," said 
the small engine reverently. “But he don't care. He lets 'em cuss. 
He's the Czar-King-Boss I He says ‘Please’, and then they 
kneel down an’ pray. There's three or four strings o' to-day’s 
freight to be pulled before he can attend to them. When he 
waves his hand that way, things happen." 

A string of loaded cars slid out down the track, and a string 
of empties took their place. Bales, crates, boxes, jars, carboys, 
frails, cases, and packages, flew into them from the freight- 
house as though the cars had been magnets and they iron filings. 

“Ki-yahl" shrieked little Poney. “Ain't it great?" 

A purple-faced truckman shouldered his way to the yard- 
master, and shook his fist under his nose. The yard-master never 
looked up from his bundle of freight-receipts. He crooked his 
forefinger slightly, and a tall young man in a red shirt, lounging 
carelessly beside him, hit the truckman under the left ear, so 
that he dropped, quivering and clucking, on a hay-bale. 
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“Eleven, seven, ninety-seven, L. Y. S.; fourteen ought ought 
three; nineteen thirteen; one one four; seventeen ought twenty- 
one M. B.; and the ten west-bound. All straight except the two 
last. Cut ’em off at the junction. An’ that's all right. Pull that 
string.” The yard-master, with mild blue eyes, looked out over 
the howling truckmen at the waters in the moonlight beyond, 
and hummed: 


All things bright and beautiful, 

All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 

The Lawd Gawd He made all 1 

.007 moved the cars out and delivered them to the regular 
road-engine. He had never felt quite so limp in his life. 

“Curious, ain’t it?” said Poney, puffing, on the next track. 
“You an’ me, if we got that man under our bumpers, we’d work 
him into red waste and not know what we’d done; but-up 
there-with the steam hummin’ in his boiler that awful quiet 
way.. 

“7 know,” said .007. “Makes me feel as if I’d dropped my fire 
an’ was getting cold. He is the greatest man on earth.” 

They were at the far north end of the yard now, under a 
switch-tower, looking down on the four-track way of the main 
traffic. The Boston Compound was to haul .007’s string to some 
far-away northern junction over an indifferent road-bed, and she 
mourned aloud for the ninety-six pound rails of the B. & A. 

“You’re young; you’re young,” she coughed, “You don’t realise 
your responsibilities.” 

“Yes, he does,” said Poney sharply; “but he don’t lie down 
under ’em.” Then, with a side-spurt of steam, exactly like a tough 
spitting: “There ain’t more than fifteen thousand dollars’ worth 
o’ freight behind her anyway, and she carries on as if ’twere a 
hundred thousand - same as the Mogul’s. Excuse me, madam, 
but you’ve the track. . . . She’s stuck on a dead-centre again- 
bein’ specially designed not to.” 
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The Compound crawled across the tracks on a long slant, 
groaning horribly at each switch, and moving like a cow in a 
snow-drift. There was a little pause along the yard after her tail- 
lights had disappeared; switches locked crisply, and every one 
seemed to be waiting. 

“Now Ill show you something worth,” said Poney. “When 
the Purple Emperor ain’t on time, it’s about time to amend the 
Constitution. The first stroke of twelve is-” 

“Boom! ” went the clock in the big yard-tower, and far away 
.007 heard a full vibrating “Yah! Yah! Yah /” A headlight 
twinkled on the horizon like a star, grew an overpowering blaze, 
and whooped up the humming track to the roaring music of a 
happy giant’s song: 

With a michnai - ghignai - shtingal! Yah! Yah! Yah! 

Ein - zwei - drei - Mutter! Yah! Yah! Yah! 

She climb upon der shteeple, 

Und she frighten all der people, 

Singin’ michnai - ghignai - shtingal! Yah! Yah! 

The last defiant “yah! yah!” was delivered a mile and a half 
beyond the passenger-depot; but .007 had caught one glimpse of 
the superb six-wheel-coupled racing-locomotive, who hauled the 
pride and glory of the road - the gilt-edged Purple Emperor, the 
millionaires’ south-bound express, laying the miles over his 
shoulder as a man peels a shaving from a soft board. The rest 
was a blur of maroon enamel, a bar of white light from the 
electrics in the cars, and a flicker of nickel-plated hand-rail on 
the rear platform. 

“Ooh!” said .007. 

“Seventy-five miles an hour these five miles. Baths, I’ve heard; 
barber’s shop; ticker; and a library and the rest to match. Yes, 
sir; seventy-five an hour! But he’ll talk to you in the round-house 
just as democratic as I would. And I-cuss my wheel-base!- 
I’d kick clean off the track at half his gait. He’s the master of our 
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Lodge. Cleans up at our house. I’ll introdooce you some day. He’s 
worth knowin’! There ain’t many can sing that song, either.” 

.007 was too full of emotions to answer. He did not hear a 
raging of telephone-bells in the switch-tower, nor the man, as he 
leaned out and called to .007’s engineer: “Got any steam?” 

“ ’Nough to run her a hundred mile out o’ this, if I could,” 
said the engineer, who belonged to the open road and hated 
switching. 

“Then get. The Flying Freight’s ditched forty mile out, with 
fifty rod o’ track ploughed up. No; no one’s hurt, but both tracks 
are blocked. Lucky the wreckin’-car an’ derrick are this end of 
the yard. Crew’ll be along in a minute. Hurry! You’ve the 
track.” 

“Well, I could jest kick my little sawed-off self,” said Poney, as 
.007 was backed, with a bang, on to a grim and grimy car like 
a caboose, but full of tools —a flat-car and a derrick behind it. 
“Some folks are one thing, and some are another; but you re in 
luck, kid. They push a wrecking-car. Now, don’t get rattled. 
Your wheel-base will keep you on the track, and there ain’t any 
curves worth mentionin’. Oh, say! Comanche told me there’s 
one section o’ saw-edged track that’s liable to jounce ye a little. 
Fifteen an’ a half out, after the grade at Jackson’s crossin’. You’ll 
know it by a farmhouse an’ a windmill and five maples in the 
dooryard. Windmill’s west o’ the maples. An’ there’s an eighty- 
foot iron bridge in the middle o’ that section with no guard-rails. 
See you later. Luck! ” 

Before he knew well what had happened, .007 was flying up 
the track into the dumb dark world. Then fears of the night 
beset him. He remembered all he had ever heard of landslides, 
rain-piled boulders, blown trees, and strayed cattle, all that the 
Boston Compound had ever said of responsibility, and a great 
deal more that came out of his own head. With a very quavering 
voice he whistled for his first grade crossing (an event in the life 
of a locomotive), and his nerves were in no way restored by the 
sight of a frantic horse and a white-faced man in a buggy less 
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than a yard from his right shoulder. Then he was sure he would 
jump the track; felt his flanges mounting the rail at every curve; 
knew that his first grade would make him lie down even as 
Comanche had done at the Newtons. He swept down the grade 
to Jackson’s crossing, saw the windmill west of the maples, felt 
the badly-laid rails spring under him, and sweated big drops all 
over his boiler. At each jarring bump he believed an axle had 
smashed; and he took the eighty-foot bridge without the guard¬ 
rail like a hunted cat on the top of a fence. Then a wet leaf stuck 
against the glass of his headlight and threw a flying shadow on 
the track, so that he thought it was some little dancing animal 
that would feel soft if he ran over it; and anything soft under¬ 
foot frightens a locomotive as it does an elephant. But the men 
behind seemed quite calm. The wrecking-crew were climbing 
carelessly from the caboose to the tender — even jesting with the 
engineer, for he heard a shuffling of feet among the coal, and the 
snatch of a song, something like this : 

Oh, the Empire State must learn to wait, 

And the Cannon-ball go hang, 

When the West-bound’s ditched, and the tool-car’s hitched, 

And it’s ’way for the Breakdown Gang (Tara-ra!) 

’Way for the Breakdown Gang! 

“Say! Eustis knew what he was doin’ when he designed this 
rig. She’s a hummer. New, too.” 

“Snff! Phew! She is new. That ain’t paint. That’s-” 

A burning pain shot through .007’s right rear driver —a crip¬ 
pling, stinging pain. 

This, said .007, as he flew, “is a hot-box. Now I know what 
it means. I shall go to pieces, I guess. My first road-run, too!” 

“Het a bit, ain’t she?” the fireman ventured to suggest to the 
engineer. 

“She’ll hold for all we want of her. We’re ’most there. ’Guess 
you chaps back had better climb into your car,” said the engineer, 
his hand on the brake-lever. “I’ve seen men snapped off-” 
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But the crew fled laughing. They had no wish to be jerked 
on to the track. The engineer half turned his wrist, and .007 
found his drivers pinned firm. 

“Now it’s come!” said .007, as he yelled aloud, and slid like 
a sleigh. For the moment he fancied that he would jerk bodily 
from off his under-pinning. 

“That must be the emergency-stop Poney guyed me about,” 
he gasped, as soon as he could think. “Hot-box-emergency-stop. 
They both hurt; but now I can talk back in the round-house.” 

He was halted, all hissing hot, a few feet in the rear of what 
doctors would call a compound-comminuted car. His engineer 
was kneeling down among his drivers, but he did not call .007 
his “Arab steed,” nor cry over him, as the engineers did in the 
newspapers. He just bad-worded .007, and pulled yards of charred 
cotton-waste from about the axles, and hoped he might some day 
catch the idiot who had packed it. Nobody else attended to him, 
for Evans, the Mogul’s engineer, a little cut about the head, but 
very angry, was exhibiting, by lantern-light, the mangled corpse 
of a slim blue pig. 

“ ’T weren’t even a decent-sized hog,” he said. “ ’T were a 
shote.” 

“Dangerousest beasts they are,” said one of the crew. “Get 
under the pilot an’ sort o’ twiddle ye off the track, don’t they?” 

“Don’t they?” roared Evans, who was a red-headed Welshman. 
“You talk as if I was ditched by a hog every fool-day o’ the 
week. I ain’t friends with all the cussed half-fed shotes in the 
State o’ New York. No, indeed! Yes, this is him-an’ look what 
he’s done!” 

It was not a bad night’s work for one stray piglet. The Flying 
Freight seemed to have flown in every direction, for the Mogul 
had mounted the rails and run diagonally a few hundred feet 
from right to left, taking with him such cars as cared to follow. 
Some did not. They broke their couplers and lay down, while 
rear cars frolicked over them. In that game, they had ploughed 
up and removed and twisted a good deal of the left-hand track. 
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The Mogul himself had waddled into a corn-field, and there he 
knelt-fantastic wreaths of green twisted round his crank-pins; 
his pilot covered with solid clods of field, on which corn nodded 
drunkenly; his fire put out with dirt (Evans had done that as 
soon as he recovered his senses); and his broken headlight half 
full of half-burnt moths. His tender had thrown coal all over 
him, and he looked like a disreputable buffalo who had tried to 
wallow in a general store. For there lay, scattered over the land¬ 
scape, from the burst cars, typewriters, sewing-machines, bicycles 
in crates, a consignment of silver-plated imported harness, French 
dresses and gloves, a dozen finely moulded hard-wood mantels, 
a fifteen-foot naphtha-launch, with a solid brass bedstead 
crumpled around her bows, a case of telescopes and microscopes, 
two coffins, a case of very best candies, some gilt-edged dairy 
produce, butter and eggs in an omelette, a broken box of expen¬ 
sive toys, and a few hundred other luxuries. A camp of tramps 
hurried up from nowhere, and generously volunteered to help 
the crew. So the brakemen, armed with coupler-pins, walked up 
and down on one side, and the freight-conductor and the fire¬ 
man patrolled the other with their hands in their hip-pockets. 
A long-bearded man came out of a house beyond the corn-field, 
and told Evans that if the accident had happened a little later 
in the year, all his corn would have been burned, and accused 
Evans of carelessness. Then he ran away, for Evans was at his 
heels shrieking. “’Twas his hog done it —his hog done it! Let 
me kill him! Let me kill him! ” Then the wrecking-crew laughed; 
and the farmer put his head out of a window and said that Evans 
was no gentleman. 

But .007 was very sober. He had never seen a wreck before, 
and it frightened him. The crew still laughed, but they worked 
at the same time; and .007 forgot horror in amazement at the 
way they handled the Mogul freight. They dug round him with 
spades; they put ties in front of his wheels, and jack-screws under 
him; they embraced him with the derrick-chain and tickled 
him with crowbars; while .007 was hitched on to wrecked 
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and backed away till the knot broke or the cars rolled clear of 
the track. By dawn thirty or forty men were at work, replacing 
and ramming down the ties, gauging the rails and spiking them. 
By daylight all cars who could move had gone on in charge of 
another loco; the track was freed for traffic; and .007 had hauled 
the old Mogul over a small pavement of ties, inch by inch, till 
his flanges bit the rail once more, and he settled down with a 
clank. But his spirit was broken, and his nerve was gone. 

“ ’T weren’t even a hog,” he repeated dolefully; “ ’t were a 
shote; and you -you of all of ’em-had to help me on.” 

“But how in the whole long road did it happen?” asked .007, 
sizzling with curiosity. 

“Happen! It didn’t happen! It just come! I sailed right on 
top of him around that last curve — thought he was a skunk. 
Yes; he was all as little as that. He hadn’t more’n squealed once 
’fore I felt my bogies lift (he’d rolled right under the pilot), and 
I couldn’t catch the track again to save me. Swivelled clean off, 
I was. Then I felt him sling himself along, all greasy, under 
my left leadin’ driver, and, oh, Boilers! that mounted the rail. 
I heard my flanges zippin’ along the ties, an’ the next I knew 
I was playin’ ‘Sally, Sally Waters’ in the corn, my tender 
shuckin’ coal through my cab, an’ old man Evans lyin’ still 
an’ bleedin’ in front o’ me. Shook? There ain’t a stay or a bolt 
or a rivet in me that ain’t sprung to glory somewhere.” 

“Umm!” said .007. “What d’you reckon you weigh?” 

“Without these lumps o’ dirt I’m all of a hundred thousand 
pound.” 

“And the shote?” 

“Eighty. Call him a hundred pounds at the outside. He’s 
worth about four’n a half dollars. Ain’t it awful? Ain’t it enough 
to give you nervous prostration? Ain’t it paralysin’? Why, I 
come just around that curve——” and the Mogul told the tale 
again, for he was very badly shaken. 

“Well, it’s all in the day’s run, I guess,” said .007, soothingly; 
‘an’-a corn-field’s pretty soft failin’.” 
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“If it had bin a sixty-foot bridge, an’ I could ha’ slid off into 
deep water, an’ blown up an’ killed both men, same as others 
have done, I wouldn’t ha’ cared; but to be ditched by a shote - an’ 
you to help me out-in a corn-field - an’ an old hayseed in his 
nightgown cussin’ me like as if I was a sick truck-horse! . . . Oh, 
it’s awful! Don’t call me Mogul! I’m a sewin’-machine. They’ll 
guy my sand-box off in the yard.” 

And .007, his hot-box cooled and his experience vastly enlarged, 
hauled the Mogul freight slowly to the round-house. 

“Hello, old man! Bin out all night, hain’t ye?” said the irre¬ 
pressible Poney, who had just come off duty. “Well, I must say 
you look it. Costly - perishable - fragile - immediate - that’s you! 
Go to the shops, take them vine-leaves out o’ your hair, an’ git 
’em to play the hose on you.” 

Leave him alone, Poney,” said .007 severely, as he was swung 
on the turn-table, “or I’ll-” 

“’Didn’t know the old granger was any special friend o’ 
yours, kid. He wasn’t over civil to you last time I saw him.” 

“I know it; but I’ve seen a wreck since then, and it has about 
scared the paint off me. I’m not going to guy any one as long 
as I steam-not when they’re new to the business an’ anxious 
to learn. And I m not goin’ to guy the old Mogul either, though 
I did find him wreathed around with roastin’-ears. ’Twas a little 
bit of a shote-not a hog-just a shote, Poney-no bigger’n a 
lump of anthracite-I saw it-that made all the mess. Anybody 
can be ditched, I guess.” 

“Found that out already, have you? Well that’s a good be- 
ginnin’.” It was the Purple Emperor, with his high, tight, plate- 
glass cab and green velvet cushion, waiting to be cleaned for 
his next day’s fly. 

Let me make you two gen’lemen acquainted,” said Poney. 
This is our Purple Emperor, kid, whom you were admirin’ and, 

I may say, envyin last night. This is a new brother, worshipful 
sir, with most of his mileage ahead of him, but, so far as a 
serving-brother can, I’ll answer for him.” 
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“ ’Happy to meet you,” said the Purple Emperor, with a glance 
round the crowded round-house. “I guess there are enough of 
us here to form a full meetin\ Ahem! By the virtue of the 
authority vested in me as Head of the Road, I hereby declare 
and pronounce No. .007 a full and accepted Brother of the 
Amalgamated Brotherhood of Locomotives, and as such entitled 
to all shop, switch, track, tank, and round-house privileges 
throughout my jurisdiction, in the Degree of Superior Flier, it 
bein’ well known and credibly reported to me that our Brother 
has covered forty-one miles in thirty-nine minutes and a half 
on an errand of mercy to the afflicted. At a convenient time, I 
myself will communicate to you the Song and Signal of this 
Degree whereby you may be recognised in the darkest night. 
Take your stall, newly-entered Brother among Locomotives!” 

Now, in the darkest night, even as the Purple Emperor said, 
if you will stand on the bridge across the freight-yard, looking 
down upon the four-track way, at 2.30 a.m., neither before nor 
after, when the White Moth, that takes the overflow from the 
Purple Emperor, tears south with her seven vestibuled cream- 
white cars, you will hear, as the yard-clock makes the half-hour, 
a far-away sound like the bass of a violoncello, and then, a hun¬ 
dred feet to each word: 

With a michnai-ghignai-shtingal! Yah! Yah! Yah! 

Ein-zwei-drei-Mutter! Yah! Yah! Yah! 

She climb upon der shteeple, 

Und she frighten all der people, 

Singin’ michnai-ghignai-shtingal! Yah! Yah! 

That is .007 covering his one hundred and fifty-six miles in two 
hundred and twenty-one minutes. 
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A. Conan Doyle 

In the third week of November, in the year 1895, a dense yellow 
fog settled down upon London. From the Monday to the Thurs¬ 
day I doubt whether it was ever possible from our windows in 
Baker Street to see the loom of the opposite houses. The first 
day Holmes had spent in cross-indexing his huge book of refer¬ 
ences. The second and third had been patiently occupied upon 
a subject which he had recently made his hobby-the music of 
the Middle Ages. But when, for the fourth time, after pushing 
back our chairs from breakfast we saw the greasy, heavy brown 
swirl still drifting past us and condensing in oily drops upon 
the windowpanes, my comrade’s impatient and active nature 
could endure this drab existence no longer. He paced rest¬ 
lessly about our sitting-room in a fever of suppressed energy, 
biting his nails, tapping the furniture, and chafing against 
inaction. 

“Nothing of interest in the paper, Watson?” he said. 

I was aware that by anything of interest, Holmes meant any¬ 
thing of criminal interest. There was the news of a revolution, 
of a possible war, and of an impending change of Government; 
but these did not come within the horizon of my companion. 
I could see nothing recorded in the shape of crime which was 
not commonplace and futile. Holmes groaned and resumed his 
restless meanderings. 

“The London criminal is certainly a dull fellow,” said he, in 
the querulous voice of the sportsman whose game has failed him. 
Look out of this window, Watson. See how the figures loom 
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up, are dimly seen, and then blend once more into the cloud¬ 
bank. The thief or the murderer could roam London on such a 
day as the tiger does the jungle, unseen until he pounces, and 
then evident only to his victim.” 

“There have,” said I, “been numerous petty thefts.” 

Holmes snorted his contempt. 

“This great and sombre stage is set for something more 
worthy than that,” said he. “It is fortunate for this community 
that I am not a criminal.” 

“It is, indeed! ” said I, heartily. 

“Suppose that I were Brooks or Woodhouse, or any of the 
fifty men who have good reason for taking my life, how long 
could I survive against my own pursuit? A summons, a bogus 
appointment, and all would be over. It is well they don’t have 
days of fog in the Latin countries - the countries of assassination. 
By Jove! here comes something at last to break our dead 
monotony.” 

It was the maid with a telegram. Holmes tore it open and 
burst out laughing. 

“Well, well! What next?” said he. “Brother Mycroft is coming 
round.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Why not? It is as if you met a tram-car coming down a 
country lane. Mycroft has his rails and he runs on them. His 
Pall Mall lodgings, the Diogenes Club, Whitehall - that is his 
cycle. Once, and only once, he has been here. What upheaval 
can possibly have derailed him?” 

“Does he not explain?” 

Holmes handed me his brother’s telegram. 

“Must see you over Cadogan West. Coming at once. 
MYCROFT.” 

“Cadogan West? I have heard the name.” 

“It recalls nothing to my mind. But that Mycroft should break 
out in this erratic fashion! A planet might as well leave its orbit. 
By the way, do you know what Mycroft is?” 
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I had some vague recollection of an explanation at the time of 
the Adventure of the Greek Interpreter. 

“You told me that he had some small office under the British 
Government.” 

Holmes chuckled. 

“I did not know you quite so well in those days. One has to be 
discreet when one talks of high matters of state. You are right 
in thinking that he is under the British Government. You would 
also be right in a sense if you said that occasionally he is the 
British Government/' 

“My dear Holmes! ” 

“I thought I might surprise you. Mycroft draws four hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, remains a subordinate, has no ambitions 
of any kind, will receive neither honour nor title, but remains 
the most indispensable man in the country.” 

“But how?” 

“Well, his position is unique. He has made it for himself. 
There has never been anything like it before, nor will be again. 
He has the tidiest and most orderly brain, with the greatest 
capacity for storing facts, of any man living. The same great 
powers which I have turned to the detection of crime he has used 
for this particular business. The conclusions of every department 
are passed to him, and he is the central exchange, the clearing¬ 
house, which makes out the balance. All other men are specialists, 
but his specialism is omniscience. We will suppose that a Minister 
needs information as to a point which involves the Navy, India, 
Canada and the bimetallic question; he could get his separate 
advices from various departments upon each, but only Mycroft 
can focus them all, and say off-hand how each factor would 
affect the other. They began by using him as a short-cut, a con¬ 
venience; now he has made himself an essential. In that great 
brain of his everything is pigeon-holed, and can be handed out 
in an instant. Again and again his word has decided the national 
policy. He lives in it. He thinks of nothing else save when, as an 
intellectual exercise, he unbends if I call upon him and ask him 
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to advise me on one of my little problems. But Jupiter is descend¬ 
ing to-day. What on earth can it mean? Who is Cadogan West, 
and what is he to Mycroft? ,, 

“I have it,” I cried, and plunged among the litter of papers 
upon the sofa. “Yes, yes, here he is, sure enough! Cadogan West 
was the young man who was found dead on the Underground 
on Tuesday morning.” 

Holmes sat up at attention, his pipe half-way to his lips. 

“This must be serious, Watson. A death which has caused my 
brother to alter his habits can be no ordinary one. What in the 
world can he have to do with it? The case was featureless as I 
remember it. The young man had apparently fallen out of the 
train and killed himself. He had not been robbed, and there was 
no particular reason to suspect violence. Is that not so?” 

“There has been an inquest,” said I, “and a good many fresh 
facts have come out. Looked at more closely, I should certainly 
say that it was a curious case.” 

“Judging by its effect upon my brother, I should think it must 
be a most extraordinary one.” He snuggled down in his arm¬ 
chair. “Now, Watson, let us have the facts.” 

“The man’s name was Arthur Cadogan West. He was twenty- 
seven years of age, unmarried, and a clerk at Woolwich 
Arsenal.” 

“Government employ. Behold the link with brother Mycroft!” 

“He left Woolwich suddenly on Monday night. Was last seen 
by his fiancee, Miss Violet Westbury, whom he left abruptly in 
the fog about 7.30 that evening. There was no quarrel between 
them and she can give no motive for his action. The next thing 
heard of him was when his dead body was discovered by a plate¬ 
layer named Mason, just outside Aldgate Station on the Under¬ 
ground system in London.” 

“When?” 

“The body was found at six on the Tuesday morning. It was 
lying wide of the metals upon the left hand of the track as one 
goes eastward, at a point close to the station, where the line 
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emerges from the tunnel in which it runs. The head was badly 
crushed-an injury which might well have been caused by a 
fall from the train. The body could only have come on the line 
in that way. Had it been carried down from any neighbouring 
street, it must have passed the station barriers, where a collector 
is always standing. This point seems absolutely certain. ,, 

“Very good. The case is definite enough. The man, dead or 
alive, either fell or was precipitated from a train. So much is 
clear to me. Continue.” 

“The trains which traverse the lines of rail beside which the 
body was found are those which run from west to east, some 
being purely Metropolitan, and some from Willesden and out¬ 
lying junctions. It can be stated for certain that this young man, 
when he met his death, was travelling in this direction at some 
late hour of the night, but at what point he entered the train it 
is impossible to state.” 

“His ticket, of course, would show that.” 

“There was no ticket in his pockets.” 

“No ticket! Dear me, Watson, this is really very singular. 
According to my experience it is not possible to reach the plat¬ 
form of a Metropolitan train without exhibiting one’s ticket. Pre¬ 
sumably, then the young man had one. Was it taken from him 
in order to conceal the station from which he came? It is possible. 
Or did he drop it in the carriage? That also is possible. But the 
point is of curious interest. I understand that there was no sign 
of robbery?” 

“Apparently not. There is a list here of his possessions. His 
purse contained two pounds fifteen. He had also a cheque-book 
on the Woolwich branch of the Capital and Counties Bank. 
Through this his identity was established. There were also two 
dress-circle tickets for the Woolwich Theatre, dated for that very 
evening. Also a small packet of technical papers.” 

Holmes gave an exclamation of satisfaction. 

“There we have it at last, Watson! British Government- 
Woolwich Arsenal-Technical papers - Brother Mycroft, the 
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chain is complete. But here he comes, if I am not mistaken, to 
speak for himself.” 

A moment later the tall and portly form of Mycroft Holmes 
was ushered into the room. Heavily built and massive, there was 
a suggestion of uncouth physical inertia in the figure, but above 
this unwieldy frame there was perched a head so masterful in its 
brow, so alert in its steel-grey, deep-set eyes, so firm in its lips, 
and so subtle in its play of expression, that after the first glance 
one forgot the gross body and remembered only the dominant 
mind. 

At his heels came our old friend Lestrade, of Scotland Yard — 
thin and austere. The gravity of both their faces foretold some 
weighty quest. The detective shook hands without a word. My¬ 
croft Holmes struggled out of his overcoat and subsided into an 
armchair. 

“A most annoying business, Sherlock,” said he. “I extremely 
dislike altering my habits, but the powers that be would take no 
denial. In the present state of Siam it is most awkward that I 
should be away from the office. But it is a real crisis. I have never 
seen the Prime Minister so upset. As to the Admiralty-it is 
buzzing like an overturned bee-hive. Have you read up the 
case?” 

“We have just done so. What were the technical papers?” 

“Ah, there’s the point! Fortunately, it has not come out. The 
Press would be furious if it did. The papers which this wretched 
youth had in his pocket were the plans of the Bruce-Partington 
submarine.” 

Mycroft Holmes spoke with a solemnity which showed his 
sense of the importance of the subject. His brother and I sat 
expectant. 

“Surely you have heard of it? I thought everyone had heard 
of it.” 

“Only as a name.” 

“Its importance can hardly be exaggerated. It has been the 
most jealously guarded of all Government secrets. You may 
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take it from me that naval warfare becomes impossible within 
the radius of a Bruce-Partington’s operation. Two years ago a 
very large sum was smuggled through the Estimates and was 
expended in acquiring a monopoly of the invention. Every effort 
has been made to keep the secret. The plans, which are exceed¬ 
ingly intricate, comprising some thirty separate patents, each 
essential to the working of the whole, are kept in an elaborate 
safe in a confidential office adjoining the Arsenal, with burglar- 
proof doors and windows. Under no conceivable circumstances 
were the plans to be taken from the office. If the Chief Construc¬ 
tor of the Navy desired to consult them, even he was forced to 
go to the Woolwich office for the purpose. And yet here we find 
them in the pockets of a dead junior clerk in the heart of London. 
From an official point of view its simply awful.” 

“But you have recovered them?” 

“No, Sherlock, no! That’s the pinch. We have not. Ten papers 
were taken from Woolwich. There were seven in the pockets of 
Cadogan West. The three most essential are gone-stolen, van¬ 
ished. You must drop everything, Sherlock. Never mind your 
usual petty puzzles of the police-court. It’s a vital international 
problem that you have to solve. Why did Cadogan West take the 
papers, where are the missing ones, how did he die, how came 
his body where it was found, how can the evil be set right? 
Find an answer to all these questions, and you will have done 
good service for your country.” 

“Why do you not solve it yourself, My croft? You can see as 
far as I.” 

“Possibly, Sherlock. But it is a question of getting details. Give 
me your details, and from an armchair I will return you an 
excellent expert opinion. But to run here and run there, to cross¬ 
question railway guards, and lie on my face with a lens to my 
eye-it is not my metier. No, you are the one man who can 
clear the matter up. If you have a fancy to see your name in the 
next honours list--” 

My friend smiled and shook his head. 
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“I play the game for the game’s own sake,” said he. “But 
the problem certainly presents some points of interest, and 
I shall be very pleased to look into it. Some more facts, 
please.” 

“I have jotted down the more essential ones upon this sheet 
of paper, together with a few addresses which you will find of 
service. The actual official guardian of the papers is the famous 
Government expert, Sir James Walter, whose decorations and 
sub-titles fill two lines of a book of reference. He has grown grey 
in the service, is a gentleman, a favoured guest in the most 
exalted houses, and above all a man whose patriotism is beyond 
suspicion. He is one of two who have a key of the safe. I may 
add that the papers were undoubtedly in the office during work¬ 
ing hours on Monday, and that Sir James left for London about 
three o’clock taking his key with him. He was at the house of 
Admiral Sinclair at Barclay Square during the whole of the 
evening when this incident occurred.” 

“Has the fact been verified?” 

“Yes; his brother, Colonel Valentine Walter, has testified to 
his departure from Woolwich, and Admiral Sinclair to his 
arrival in London; so Sir James is no longer a direct factor in the 
problem.” 

“Who was the other man with a key?” 

“The senior clerk and draughtsman, Mr. Sidney Johnson. He 
is a man of forty, married, with five children. He is a silent, 
morose man, but he has, on the whole, an excellent record in the 
public service. He is unpopular with his colleagues, but a hard 
worker. According to his own account, corroborated only by the 
word of his wife, he was at home the whole of Monday evening 
after office hours, and his key has never left the watch-chain 
upon which it hangs.” 

“Tell us about Cadogan West.” 

“He has been ten years in the Service, and has done good work. 
He has the reputation of being hot-headed and impetuous, but 
a straight, honest man. We have nothing against him. He was 
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next Sidney Johnson in the office. His duties brought him into 
daily, personal contact with the plans. No one else had the 
handling of them.” 

“Who locked the plans up that night?” 

“Mr. Sidney Johnson, the senior clerk.” 

“Well, it is surely perfectly clear who took them away. They 
are actually found upon the person of this junior clerk, Cadogan 
West. That seems final, does it not?” 

“It does, Sherlock, and yet it leaves so much unexplained. In 
the first place, why did he take them?” 

“I presume they were of value?” 

“He could have got several thousands for them very easily.” 

“Can you suggest any possible motive for taking the papers to 
London except to sell them?” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“Then we must take that as our working hypothesis. Young 
West took the papers. Now this could only be done by having 
a false key-” 

“Several false keys. He had to open the building and the 
room.” 

“He had, then, several false keys. He took the papers to Lon¬ 
don to sell the secret, intending, no doubt, to have the plans 
themselves back in the safe next morning before they were 
missed. While in London on this treasonable mission he met his 
end.” 

“How?” 

“We will suppose that he was travelling back to Woolwich 
when he was killed and thrown out of the compartment.” 

Aldgate, where the body was found, is considerably past the 
station for London Bridge, which would be his route to 
Woolwich.” 

“Many circumstances could be imagined under which he would 
pass London Bridge. There was someone in the carriage, for 
example, with whom he was having an absorbing interview. This 
interview led to a violent scene, in which he lost his life. Possibly 
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he tried to leave the carriage, fell out on the line, and so met 
his end. The other closed the door. There was a thick fog, and 
nothing could be seen.” 

“No better explanation can be given with our present know¬ 
ledge; and yet consider, Sherlock, how much you leave un¬ 
touched. We will suppose, for argument’s sake, that young 
Cadogan West had determined to convey these papers to Lon¬ 
don. He would naturally have made an appointment with the 
foreign agent and kept his evening clear. Instead of that he took 
two tickets for the theatre, escorted his fiancee half-way there, 
and then suddenly disappeared.” 

“A blind,” said Lestrade, who had sat listening with some 
impatience to the conversation. 

“A very singular one. That is objection No. i. Objection No. 2: 
We will suppose that he reaches London and sees the foreign 
agent. He must bring back the papers before morning or the 
loss will be discovered. He took away ten. Only seven were in 
his pocket. What had become of the other three? He certainly 
would not leave them of his own free will. Then, again, where 
is the price of his treason? One would have expected to find a 
large sum of money in his pocket.” 

“It seems to me perfectly clear,” said Lestrade. “I have no 
doubt at all as to what occurred. He took the papers to sell them. 
He saw the agent. They could not agree as to price. He started 
home again, but the agent went with him. In the train the agent 
murdered him, took the more essential papers, and threw his 
body from the carriage. That would account for everything, 
would it not?” 

“Why had he no ticket?” 

“The ticket would have shown which station was nearest 
the agent’s house. Therefore he took it from the murdered man’s 
pocket.” 

“Good, Lestrade, very good,” said Holmes. “Your theory holds 
together. But if this is true, then the case is at an end. On the 
one hand the traitor is dead. On the other the plans of the Bruce- 
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Partington submarine are presumably already on the Continent. 
What is there for us to do?” 

“To act, Sherlock—to act!” cried Mycroft, springing to his 
feet. “All my instincts are against this explanation. Use your 
powers! Go to the scene of the crime! See the people concerned! 
Leave no stone unturned! In all your career you have never had 
so great a chance of serving your country.” 

“Well, well!” said Holmes, shrugging his shoulders. “Come, 
Watson! And you, Lestrade, could you favour us with your 
company for an hour or two? We will begin our investigation by 
a visit to Aldgate Station. Good-bye, Mycroft. I shall let you 
have a report before evening, but I warn you in advance tha t 
you have little to expect.” 

An hour later. Holmes, Lestrade and I, stood upon the under¬ 
ground railroad at the point where it emerges from the tunnel 
immediately before Aldgate Station. A courteous red-faced old 
gentleman represented the railway company. 

“This is where the young man’s body lay,” said he, indicating 
a spot about three feet from the metals. “It could not have fallen 
from above, for these, as you see, are all blank walls. Therefore, 
it could only have come from a train, and that train, so far as 
we can trace it, must have passed about midnight on Monday.” 

‘‘Have the carriages been examined for any sign of violence?” 

“There are no such signs, and no ticket has been found.” 

No record of a door being found open?” 

“None.” 

We have had some fresh evidence this morning,” said Les¬ 
trade. “A passenger who passed Aldgate in an ordinary Metro¬ 
politan train about 11.40 on Monday night declares that he 
heard a heavy thud, as of a body striking the line, just before 
the train reached the station. There was dense fog, however, and 
nothing could be seen. He made no report of it at the time. Why, 
whatever is the matter with Mr. Holmes?” 

My friend was standing with an expression of strained in- 
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tensity upon his face, staring at the railway metals where they 
curved out of the tunnel. Aldgate is a junction, and there was 
a network of points. On these his eager, questioning eyes were 
fixed, and I saw on his keen, alert face that tightening of the 
lips, that quiver of the nostrils, and concentration of the heavy 
tufted brows which I knew so well. 

“Points,” he muttered; “the points.’’ 

“What of it? What do you mean?” 

“I suppose there are no great number of points on a system 
such as this?” 

“No; there are very few.” 

“And a curve, too. Points, and a curve. By Jove! if it were 
only so.” 

“What is it, Mr. Holmes? Have you a clue?” 

“An idea-an indication, no more. But the case certainly 
grows in interest. Unique, perfectly unique, and yet why not? 
I do not see any indications of bleeding on the line.” 

“There were hardly any.” 

“But I understand that there was a considerable wound.” 

“The bone was crushed, but there was no great external 
injury.” 

“And yet one would have expected some bleeding. Would it 
be possible for me to inspect the train which contained the pas¬ 
senger who heard the thud of a fall in the fog?” 

“I fear not, Mr. Holmes. The train has been broken up before 
now, and the carriages redistributed.” 

“I can assure you, Mr. Holmes,” said Lestrade, “that every 
carriage has been carefully examined. I saw to it myself.” 

It was one of my friend’s most obvious weaknesses that he was 
impatient with less alert intelligences than his own. 

“Very likely,” said he, turning away. “As it happens, it was 
not the carriages which I desired to examine. Watson, we have 
done all we can here. We need not trouble you any further, Mr. 
Lestrade. I think our investigations must now carry us to 
Woolwich.” 
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At London Bridge, Holmes wrote a telegram to his brother, 
which he handed to me before dispatching it. It ran thus: 

“See some light in the darkness, but it may possibly flicker 
out. Meanwhile, please send by messenger, to await return at 
Baker Street, a complete list of all foreign spies or international 
agents known to be in England, with full address. — Sherlock.” 

“That should be helpful, Watson,” he remarked, as we took 
our seats in the Woolwich train. “We certainly owe brother 
Mycroft a debt for having introduced us to what promises to 
be a really very remarkable case.” 

His eager face still wore that expression of intense and high- 
strung energy, which showed me that some novel and suggestive 
circumstance had opened up a stimulating line of thought. See 
the foxhound with hanging ears and drooping tail as it lolls 
about the kennels, and compare it with the same hound as, with 
gleaming eyes and straining muscles, it runs upon a breast-high 
scent —such was the change in Holmes since the morning. He 
was a different man to the limp and lounging figure in the mouse- 
coloured dressing-gown who had prowled so restlessly only a 
few hours before round the fog-girt room. 

“There is material here. There is scope,” said he. “I am dull 
indeed not to have understood its possibilities.” 

“Even now they are dark to me.” 

“The end is dark to me also, but I have hold of one idea which 
may lead us far. The man met his death elsewhere, and his body 
was on the roof of a carriage.” 

“On the roof! ” 

“Remarkable, is it not? But consider the facts. Is it a coinci¬ 
dence that it is found at the very point where the train pitches 
and sways as it comes round on the points? Is not that the place 
where an object upon the roof might be expected to fall off? 
The points would affect no object inside the train. Either the 
body fell from the roof, or a very curious coincidence has oc- 
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curred. But now consider the question of the blood. Of course, 
there was no bleeding on the line if the body had bled elsewhere. 
Each fact is suggestive in itself. Together they have a cumulative 
force.” 

“And the ticket, too! ” I cried. 

“Exactly. We could not explain the absence of a ticket. This 
would explain it. Everything fits together.” 

“But suppose it were so, we are still as far as ever from un¬ 
ravelling the mystery of his death. Indeed, it becomes not simpler, 
but stranger.” 

“Perhaps,” said Holmes, thoughtfully; “perhaps.” He relapsed 
into a silent reverie, which lasted until the slow train drew up 
at last in Woolwich Station. There he called a cab and drew 
Mycroft’s paper from his pocket. 

“We have quite a little round of afternoon calls to make,” said 
he. “I think that Sir James Walter claims our first attention.” 

The house of the famous official was a fine villa with green 
lawns stretching down to the Thames. As we reached it the fog 
was lifting, and a thin, watery sunshine was breaking through. 
A butler answered our ring. 

“Sir James, sir!” said he, with solemn face. “Sir James died 
this morning.” 

“Good heavens! ” cried Holmes, in amazement. “How did he 
die?” 

“Perhaps you would care to step in, sir, and see his brother, 
Colonel Valentine?” 

“Yes, we had best do so.” 

We were ushered into a dim-lit drawing-room, where an 
instant later we were joined by a very tall, handsome, light- 
bearded man of fifty, the younger brother of the dead scientist. 
His wild eyes, strained cheeks, and unkempt hair all spoke of 
the sudden blow which had fallen upon the household. He was 
hardly articulate as he spoke of it. 

“It was this horrible scandal,” said he. “My brother, Sir James, 
was a man of very sensitive honour, and he could not survive 
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such an affair. It broke his heart. He was always so proud of the 
efficiency of his department, and this was a crushing blow.” 

“We had hoped that he might have given us some indications 
which would have helped us to clear the matter up.” 

“I assure you that it was all a mystery to him as it is to you 
and to all of us. He had already put all his knowledge at the 
disposal of the police. Naturally, he had no doubt that Cadogan 
West was guilty. But all the rest was inconceivable.” 

“You cannot throw any new fight upon the affair?” 

“I know nothing myself save what I have read or heard. I 
have no desire to be discourteous, but you can understand, Mr. 
Holmes, that we are much disturbed at present, and I must ask 
you to hasten this interview to an end.” 

“This is indeed an unexpected development,” said my friend 
when we had regained the cab. “I wonder if the death was 
natural, or whether the poor old fellow killed himself! If the 
latter, may it be taken as some sign of self-reproach for duty 
neglected? We must leave that question to the future. Now we 
shall turn to the Cadogan Wests.” 

A small but well-kept house in the outskirts of the town 
sheltered the bereaved mother. The old lady was too dazed 
with grief to be of any use to us, but at her side was a white¬ 
faced young lady, who introduced herself as Miss Violet West- 
bury, the fiancee of the dead man, and the last to see him upon 
that fatal night. 

“I cannot explain it, Mr. Holmes,” she said. “I have not shut 
an eye since the tragedy, thinking, thinking, thinking, night and 
day, what the true meaning of it can be. Arthur was the most 
single-minded, chivalrous, patriotic man upon earth. He would 
have cut his right hand off before he would sell a State secret 
confided to his keeping. It is absurd, impossible, preposterous 
to anyone who knew him.” 

“But the facts, Miss Westbury?” 

“Yes, yes; I admit I cannot explain them.” 

“Was he in any want of money?” 
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“No; his needs were very simple and his salary ample. He had 
saved a few hundreds, and we were to marry at the New Year.” 

“No signs of any mental excitement? Come, Miss Westbury, 
be absolutely frank with us.” 

The quick eye of my companion had noted some change in 
her manner. She coloured and hesitated. 

“Yes,” she said, at last. “I had a feeling that there was some¬ 
thing on his mind.” 

“For long?” 

“Only for the last week or so. He was thoughtful and worried. 
Once I pressed him about it. He admitted that there was some¬ 
thing, and that it was concerned with his official life. It is too 
serious for me to speak about, even to you/ said he. I could get 
nothing more.” 

Holmes looked grave. 

“Go on, Miss Westbury. Even if it seems to tell against him, 
go on. We cannot say what it may lead to.” 

“Indeed I have nothing more to tell. Once or twice it seemed 
to me that he was on the point of telling me something. He 
spoke one evening of the importance of the secret, and I have 
some recollection that he said that no doubt foreign spies would 
pay a great deal to have it.” 

My friend's face grew graver still. 

“Anything else?” 

“He said that we were slack about such matters - that it would 
be easy for a traitor to get the plans.” 

“Was it only recently that he made such remarks?” 

“Yes, quite recently.” 

“Now tell us of that last evening.” 

“We were to go to the theatre. The fog was so thick that a cab 
was useless. We walked, and our way took us close to the office. 
Suddenly he darted away into the fog.” 

“Without a word?” 

“He gave an exclamation; that was all. I waited but he never 
returned. Then I walked home. Next morning, after the office 
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opened, they came to inquire. About twelve o’clock we heard the 
terrible news. Oh, Mr. Holmes, if you could only, only save his 
honour! It was so much to him.” 

Holmes shook his head sadly. 

“Come, Watson,” said he, “our ways lie elsewhere. Our next 
station must be the office from which the papers were taken. 

“It was black enough before against this young man, but our 
inquiries make it blacker,” he remarked, as the cab lumbered 
off. “His coming marriage gives a motive for the crime. He natur¬ 
ally wanted money. The idea was in his head, since he spoke 
about it. He nearly made the girl an accomplice in the treason by 
telling her his plans. It is all very bad.” 

“But surely. Holmes, character goes for something? Then, 
again, why should he leave the girl in the street and dart away 
to commit a felony?” 

“Exactly! There are certainly objections. But it is a formidable 
case which they have to meet.” 

Mr. Sidney Johnson, the senior clerk, met us at the office, and 
received us with that respect which my companion’s card always 
commanded. He was a thin, gruff, bespectacled man of middle 
age, his cheeks haggard, and his hands twitching from the 
nervous strain to which he had been subjected. 

“It is bad, Mr. Holmes, very bad! Have you heard of the 
death of the chief?” 

“We have just come from his house.” 

“The place is disorganized. The chief dead, Cadogan West 
dead, our papers stolen. And yet, when we closed our door on 
Monday evening we were as efficient an office as any in the 
Government service. Good God, it’s dreadful to think of! That 
West, of all men, should have done such a thing!” 

“You are sure of his guilt, then?” 

“I can see no other way out of it. And yet I would have trusted 
him as I trust myself.” 

“At what hour was the office closed on Monday?” 

“At five.” 
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“Did you close it?” 

“I am always the last man out.” 

“Where were the plans?” 

“In that safe. I put them there myself.” 

“Is there no watchman to the building?” 

“There is; but he has other departments to look after as well. 
He is an old soldier and a most trustworthy man. He saw nothing 
that evening. Of course, the fog was very thick.” 

“Suppose that Cadogan West wished to make his way into 
the building after hours; he would need three keys, would he 
not, before he could reach the papers?” 

“Yes, he would. The key of the outer door, the key of the 
office, and the key of the safe.” 

“Only Sir James Walter and you had those keys?” 

“I had no keys of the doors - only of the safe.” 

“Was Sir James a man who was orderly in his habits?” 

“Yes, I think he was. I know that so far as those three keys are 
concerned he kept them on the same ring. I have often seen them 
there.” 

“And that ring went with him to London?” 

“He said so.” 

“And your key never left your possession?” 

“Never.” 

“Then West, if he is the culprit, must have had a duplicate. 
And yet none was found upon his body. One other point: if a 
clerk in this office desired to sell the plans, would it not be 
simpler to copy the plans for himself than to take the originals, 
as was actually done?” 

“It would take considerable technical knowledge to copy the 
plans in an effective way.” 

“But I suppose either Sir James, or you, or West had that tech¬ 
nical knowledge?” 

“No doubt we had, but I beg you won’t try to drag me into 
the matter, Mr. Holmes. What is the use of our speculating in 
this way when the original plans were actually found on West?” 
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“Well, it is certainly singular that he should run the risk of 
taking originals if he could safely have taken copies, which 
would have equally served his turn.” 

“Singular, no doubt - and yet he did so.” 

“Every inquiry in this case reveals something inexplicable. 
Now there are three papers still missing. They are, as I under¬ 
stand, the vital ones.” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“Do you mean to say that anyone holding these three papers, 
and without the seven others, could construct a Bruce-Partington 
submarine?” 

“I reported to that effect to the Admiralty. But to-day I have 
been over the drawings again, and I am not so sure of it. The 
double valves with the automatic self-adjusting slots are drawn 
in one of the papers which have been returned. Until the 
foreigners had invented that for themselves they could not make 
the boat. Of course, they might soon get over the difficulty.” 

“But the three missing drawings are the most important?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“I think, with your permission, I will now take a stroll round the 
premises. I do not recall any other question which I desired to ask.” 

He examined the lock of the safe, the door of the room, and 
finally the iron shutters of the window. It was only when we 
were on the lawn outside that his interest was strongly excited. 
There was a laurel bush outside the window, and several of the 
branches bore signs of having been twisted or snapped. He 
examined them carefully with his lens, and then some dim and 
vague marks upon the earth beneath. Finally he asked the chief 
clerk to close the iron shutters, and he pointed out to me that 
they hardly met in the centre, and that it would be possible for 
anyone outside to see what was going on within the room. 

“The indications are ruined by the three days’ delay. They 
may mean something or nothing. Well, Watson, I do not think 
that Woolwich can help us further. It is a small crop which we 
have gathered. Let us see if we can do better in London.” 
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Yet we added one more sheaf to our harvest before we left 
Woolwich Station. The clerk in the ticket office was able to say 
with confidence that he saw Cadogan West-whom he knew 
well by sight-upon the Monday night, and that he went to 
London by the 8.15 to London Bridge. He was alone, and took 
a single third-class ticket. The clerk was struck at the time by 
his excited and nervous manner. So shaky was he that he could 
hardly pick up his change, and the clerk had helped him with it. 
A reference to the time-table showed that the 8.15 was the first 
train which it was possible for West to take after he had left the 
lady about 7.30. 

“Let us reconstruct, Watson,” said Holmes, after half an hour 
of silence. “I am not aware that in all our joint researches we 
have ever had a case which was more difficult to get at. Every 
fresh advance which we make only reveals a fresh ridge beyond. 
And yet we have surely made some appreciable progress. 

“The effect of our inquiries at Woolwich has in the main been 
against young Cadogan West; but the indications at the window 
would lend themselves to a more favourable hypothesis. Let us 
suppose, for example, that he had been approached by some 
foreign agent. It might have been done under such pledges as 
would have prevented him from speaking of it, and yet would 
have affected his thoughts in the direction indicated by his 
remarks to his fiancee. Very good. We will now suppose that as 
he went to the theatre with the young lady he suddenly, in the 
fog, caught a glimpse of this same agent going in the direction 
of the office. He was an impetus man, quick in his decisions. 
Everything gave way to his duty. He followed the man, reached 
the window, saw the abstraction of the documents, and pursued 
the thief. In this way we get over the objection that no one would 
take originals when he could make copies. This outsider had to 
take originals. So far it holds together.” 

“What is the next step?” 

“Then we come into difficulties. One would imagine that under 
such circumstances the first act of young Cadogan West would 
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be to seize the villain and raise the alarm. Why did he not do 
so? Could it have been an official superior who took the papers? 
That would explain West's conduct. Or could the chief have 
given West the slip in the fog, and West started at once to 
London to head him off from his own rooms, presuming that he 
knew where the rooms were? The call must have been very 
pressing, since he left his girl standing in the fog, and made no 
effort to communicate with her. Our scent runs cold here, and 
there is a vast gap between either hypothesis and the laying of 
West's body, with seven papers in his pocket, on the roof of a 
Metropolitan train. My instinct now is to work from the other 
end. If Mycroft has given us the list of addresses we may be 
able to pick our man, and follow two tracks instead of one.” 

Surely enough, a note awaited us at Baker Street. A Govern- 
ment messenger had brought it post-haste. Holmes glanced at it 
and threw it over to me. 

'There are numerous small fry, but few who would handle so 
big an affair. The only men worth considering are Adolph Meyer, 
of 13, Great George Street, Westminster: Louis La Rothiere, of 
Campden Mansions, Notting Hill; and Hugo Oberstein, 13, Caul¬ 
field Gardens, Kensington. The latter was known to be in town 
on Monday, and is now reported as having left. Glad to hear 
you have seen some light. The Cabinet awaits your final report 
with the utmost anxiety. Urgent representations have arrived 
from the very highest quarter. The whole force of the State is 
at your back if you should need it. —Mycroft.” 

“I'm afraid,” said Holmes, smiling, “that all the Queen’s horses 
and all the Queen's men cannot avail in this matter.” He had 
spread out his big map of London, and leaned eagerly over it. 
“Well, well,” said he presently, with an exclamation of satisfac¬ 
tion, “things are turning a little in our direction at last. Why, 
Watson, I do honestly believe that we are going to pull it off 
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after all.” He slapped me on the shoulder with a sudden burst 
of hilarity. “I am going out now. It is only a reconnaissance. I 
will do nothing serious without my trusted comrade and bio¬ 
grapher at my elbow. Do you stay here, and the odds are that 
you will see me again in an hour or two. If time hangs heavy 
get foolscap and a pen, and begin your narrative of how we 
saved the State.” 

I felt some reflection of his elation in my own mind, for I 
knew well that he would not depart so far from his usual aus¬ 
terity of demeanour unless there was good cause for exultation. 
All the long November evening I waited, filled with impatience 
for his return. At last, shortly after nine o’clock there arrived 
a messenger with a note: 

“Am dining at Goldini’s Restaurant, Gloucester Road, Ken¬ 
sington. Please come at once and join me there. Bring with you 
a jemmy, a dark lantern, a chisel, and a revolver.—S.H.” 

It was a nice equipment for a respectable citizen to carry 
through the dim, fog-draped streets. I stowed them all discreetly 
away in my overcoat, and drove straight to the address given. 
There sat my friend at a little round table near the door of the 
garish Italian restaurant. 

“Have you had something to eat? Then join me in a coffee 
and Curasao. Try one of the proprietor’s cigars. They are less 
poisonous than one would expect. Have you the tools?” 

“They are here, in my overcoat.” 

“Excellent. Let me give you a short sketch of what I have 
done, with some indication of what we are about to do. Now it 
must be evident to you, Watson, that this young man’s body 
was placed on the roof of the train. That was clear from the 
instant that I determined the fact that it was from the roof, and 
not from a carriage, that he had fallen.” 

“Could it not have been dropped from a bridge?” 

“I should say it was impossible. If you examine the roofs you 
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will find that they are slightly rounded, and there is no railing 
round them. Therefore, we can say for certain that young 
Cadogan West was placed on it.” 

“How could he be placed there?” 

“That was the question which we had to answer. There is 
only one possible way. You are aware that the underground runs 
clear of tunnels at some points in the West-end. I had a vague 
memory that as I have travelled by it I have occasionally seen 
windows just above my head. Now, suppose that a train halted 
under such a window, would there be any difficulty in laying a 
body upon the roof?” 

“It seems most improbable.” 

“We must fall back upon the old axiom that when all other 
contingencies fail, whatever remains, however improbable, must 
be the truth. Here all other contingencies have failed. When I 
found that the leading international agent, who had just left 
London, lived in a row of houses which abutted upon the Under¬ 
ground, I was so pleased that you were a little astonished at my 
sudden frivolity.” 

“Oh, that was it, was it?” 

“Yes, that was it. Mr. Hugo Oberstein, of 13, Caulfield Gardens, 
had become my objective. I began my operations at Gloucester 
Road Station, where a very helpful official walked with me along 
the track, and allowed me to satisfy myself, not only that the 
back-stair windows of Caulfield Gardens open on the line, but 
the even more essential fact that, owing to the intersection of 
one of the larger railways, the Underground trains are frequently 
held motionless for some minutes at that very spot.” 

“Splendid, Holmes! You have got it! ” 

“So far-so far, Watson. We advance, but the goal is afar. Well, 
having seen the back of Caulfield Gardens, I visited the front 
and satisfied myself that the bird was indeed flown. It is a con¬ 
siderable house, unfurnished, so far as I could judge, in the upper 
rooms. Oberstein lived there with a single valet, who was prob¬ 
ably a confederate entirely in his confidence. We must bear in 
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mind that Oberstein has gone to the Continent to dispose of 
his booty, but not with any idea of flight; for he had no reason 
to fear a warrant, and the idea of an amateur domiciliary visit 
would certainly never occur to him. Yet that is precisely what 
we are about to make.” 

“Could we not get a warrant and legalise it?” 

“Hardly on the evidence.” 

“What can we hope to do?” 

“We cannot tell what correspondence may be there.” 

“I don't like it, Holmes.” 

“My dear fellow, you shall keep watch in the street. Ill do the 
criminal part. It's not a time to stick at trifles. Think of Mycroft's 
note, of the Admiralty, the Cabinet, the exalted person who 
waits for news. We are bound to go.” 

My answer was to rise from the table. 

“You are right, Holmes. We are bound to go.” 

He sprang up and shook me by the hand. 

“I knew you would not shrink at the last,” said he, and for a 
moment I saw something in his eyes which was nearer to tender¬ 
ness than I had ever seen. The next instant he was his masterful, 
practical self once more. 

“It is nearly half a mile, but there is no hurry. Let us walk,” 
said he. “Don't drop the instruments, I beg. Your arrest as a 
suspicious character would be a most unfortunate complication.” 

Caulfield Gardens was one of those lines of flat-faced, pillared, 
and porticoed houses which are so prominent a product of the 
middle Victorian epoch in the West-end of London. Next door 
there appeared to be a children's party, for the merry buzz of 
young voices and the clatter of a piano resounded through the 
night. The fog still hung about and screened us with its friendly 
shade. Holmes had lit his lantern and flashed it upon the massive 
door. 

“This is a serious proposition,” said he. “It is certainly bolted 
as well as locked. We would do better in the area. There is an 
excellent archway down yonder in case a too zealous policeman 
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should intrude. Give me a hand, Watson, and III do the same 
for you.” 

A minute later we were both in the area. Hardly had we 
reached the dark shadows before the step of the policeman was 
heard in the fog above. As its soft rhythm died away, Holmes 
set to work upon the lower door. I saw him stoop and strain 
until with a sharp crash it flew open. We sprang through into 
the dark passage, closing the area door behind us. Holmes led 
the way up the curving, uncarpeted stair. His little fan of yellow 
light shone upon a low window. 

“Here we are, Watson-this must be the one.” He threw it 
open, and as he did so there was a low, harsh murmur, growing 
steadily into a loud roar as a train dashed past us in the dark¬ 
ness. Holmes swept his light along the windowsill. It was thickly 
coated with soot from the passing engines, but the black surface 
was blurred and rubbed in places. 

“You can see where they rested the body. Halloa, Watson! 
what is this? There can be no doubt that it is a blood mark.” 
He was pointing to faint discolorations along the woodwork of 
the window. “Here it is on the stone of the stair also. The 
demonstration is complete. Let us stay here until a train stops.” 

We had not long to wait. The very next train roared from the 
tunnel as before, but slowed in the open, and then, with a creak¬ 
ing of brakes, pulled up immediately beneath us. It was not four 
feet from the window-ledge to the roof of the carriages. Holmes 
softly closed the window. 

“So far we are justified,” said he. “What do you think of it, 
Watson?” 

“A masterpiece. You have never risen to a greater height.” 

“I cannot agree with you there. From the moment that I con¬ 
ceived the idea of the body being upon the roof, which surely 
was not a very abstruse one, all the rest was inevitable. If it were 
not for the grave interests involved the affair up to this point 
would be insignificant. Our difficulties are still before us. But 
perhaps we may find something here which may help us.” 
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We had ascended the kitchen stair and entered the suite of 
rooms upon the first floor. One was a dining-room, severely 
furnished and containing nothing of interest. A second was a 
bedroom, which also drew blank. The remaining room appeared 
more promising, and my companion settled down to a systematic 
examination. It was littered with books and papers, and was 
evidently used as a study. Swiftly and methodically Holmes 
turned over the contents of drawer after drawer and cupboard 
after cupboard, but no gleam of success came to brighten his 
austere face. At the end of an hour he was no further than when 
he started. 

‘The cunning dog has covered his tracks,” said he. “He has 
left nothing to incriminate him. His dangerous correspondence 
has been destroyed or removed. This is our last chance.” 

It was a small tin cash-box which stood upon the writing-desk. 
Holmes prised it open with his chisel. Several rolls of paper were 
within, covered with figures and calculations, without any note 
to show to what they referred. The recurring words, “Water 
pressure” and “Pressure to the square inch” suggested some 
possible relation to a submarine. Holmes tossed them all im¬ 
patiently aside. There only remained an envelope with some small 
newspaper slips inside it. He shook them out on the table, and at 
once I saw by his eager face that his hopes had been raised. 

“What's this, Watson? Eh? What's this? Record of a series 
of messages in the advertisements of a paper. Daily Telegraph 
agony column by the print and paper. Right-hand top corner 
of a page. No dates-but messages arrange themselves. This 
must be the first: 

“‘Hoped to hear sooner. Terms agreed to. Write fully to 
address given on card. - Pierrot.' 

“Next comes: ‘Too complex for description. Must have full 
report. Stuff awaits you when goods delivered. - Pierrot.' 

“Then comes ‘Matter presses. Must withdraw offer unless 
contract completed. Make appointment by letter. Will confirm 
by advertisement. - Pierrot.' 
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“Finally: ‘Monday night after nine. Two taps. Only ourselves. 
Do not be so suspicious. Payment in hard cash when goods 
delivered. — Pierrot.’ 

“A fairly complete record, Watson 1 If we could only get at 
the man at the other end!” He sat lost in thought, tapping his 
fingers on the table. Finally he sprang to his feet. 

“Well, perhaps it won’t be so difficult after all. There is nothing 
more to be done here, Watson. I think we might drive round to 
the offices of the Daily Telegraph, and so bring a good day’s 
work to a conclusion.” 

Mycroft Holmes and Lestrade had come round by appoint¬ 
ment after breakfast next day and Sherlock Holmes had re¬ 
counted to them our proceedings of the day before. The pro¬ 
fessional shook his head over our confessed burglary. 

“We can’t do these things in the force, Mr. Holmes,” said he. 
“No wonder you get results that are beyond us. But some of 
these days you’ll go too far, and you’ll find yourself and your 
friend in trouble.” 

“For England, home and beauty-eh, Watson? Martyrs on 
the altar of our country. But what do you think of it, Mycroft?” 

“Excellent, Sherlock! Admirable! But what use will you make 
of it?” 

Holmes picked up the Daily Telegraph which lay upon the 
table. ( 

“Have you seen Pierrot’s advertisement to-day?” 

“What! Another one?” 

“Yes, here it is: ‘To-night. Same hour. Same place. Two taps. 
Most vitally important. Your own safety at stake. — Pierrot.’” 

“By George!” cried Lestrade. “If he answers that we’ve got 
him!” 

“That was my idea when I put it in. I think if you could both 
make it convenient to come with us about eight o’clock to 
Caulfield Gardens we might possibly get a little nearer to a 
solution.” 
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One of the most remarkable characteristics of Sherlock Holmes 
was his power of throwing his brain out of action and switching 
all his thoughts on to lighter things whenever he had convinced 
himself that he could no longer work to advantage. I remember 
that during the whole of that memorable day he lost himself 
in a monograph which he had undertaken upon the Polyphonic 
Motets of Lassus. For my own part I had none of this power of 
detachment, and the day, in consequence, appeared to be inter¬ 
minable. The great national importance of the issue, the suspense 
in high quarters, the direct nature of the experiment which we 
were trying-all combined to work upon my nerve. It was a 
relief to me when at last, after a light dinner, we set out upon 
our expedition. Lestrade and Mycroft met us by appointment 
at the outside of Gloucester Road Station. The area door of 
Oberstein’s house had been left open the night before, and it 
was necessary for me, as Mycroft Holmes absolutely and indig¬ 
nantly declined to climb the railings, to pass in and open the 
hall door. By nine o’clock we were all seated in the study, wait¬ 
ing patiently for our man. 

An hour passed and yet another. When eleven struck, the 
measured beat of the great church clock seemed to sound the 
dirge of our hopes. Lestrade and Mycroft were fidgeting in their 
seats and looking twice a minute at their watches. Holmes sat 
silent and composed, his eyelids half shut, but every sense on 
the alert. He raised his head with a sudden jerk. 

“He is coming,” said he. 

There had been a furtive step past the door. Now it returned. 
We heard a shuffling sound outside, and then two sharp taps 
with the knocker. Holmes rose, motioning to us to remain seated. 
The gas in the hall was a mere point of light. He opened the 
outer door, and then as a dark figure slipped past him he closed 
and fastened it. “This way!” we heard him say, and a moment 
later our man stood before us. Holmes had followed him closely, 
and as the man turned with a cry of surprise and alarm he 
caught him by the collar and threw him back into the room. 
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Before our prisoner had recovered his balance the door was shut 
and Holmes standing with his back against it. The man glared 
round him, staggered, and fell senseless upon the floor. With 
the shock, his broad-brimmed hat flew from his head, his cravat 
slipped down from his lips, and there was the long light beard 
and the soft, handsome delicate features of Colonel Valentine 
Walter. 

Holmes gave a whistle of surprise. 

“You can write me down an ass this time, Watson,” said he. 
“This was not the bird that I was looking for.” 

“Who is he?” asked My croft eagerly. 

“The younger brother of the late Sir James Walter, the head 
of the Submarine Department. Yes, yes; I see the fall of the 
cards. He is coming to. I think that you had best leave his 
examination to me.” 

We had carried the prostrate body to the sofa. Now our 
prisoner sat up, looked round him with a horror-stricken face, 
and passed his hand over his forehead, like one who cannot 
believe his own senses. 

“What is this?” he asked. “I came here to visit Mr. Oberstein.” 

“Everything is known, Colonel Walter,” said Holmes. “How 
an English gentleman could behave in such a manner is beyond 
my comprehension. But your whole correspondence and relations 
with Oberstein are within our knowledge. So also are the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the death of young Cadogan West. 
Let me advise you to gain at least the small credit for repentance 
and confession, since there are still some details which we can 
only learn from your lips.” 

The man groaned and sank his face in his hands. We waited, 
but he was silent. 

“I can assure you,” said Holmes, “that every essential is already 
known. We know that you were pressed for money; that you 
took an impress of the keys which your brother held; and that 
you entered into a correspondence with Oberstein, who answered 
your letters through the advertisement columns of the Daily 
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Telegraph . We are aware that you went down to the office in the 
fog on Monday night, but that you were seen and followed by 
young Cadogan West, who had probably some previous reason 
to suspect you. He saw your theft, but could not give the alarm, 
as it was just possible that you were taking the papers to your 
brother in London. Leaving all his private concerns, like the 
good citizen that he was, he followed you closely in the fog, and 
kept at your heels until you reached this very house. There he 
intervened, and then it was, Colonel Walter, that to treason you 
added the more terrible crime of murder.” 

“I did not! I did not! Before God I swear that I did not!” 
cried our wretched prisoner. 

“Tell us then, how Cadogan West met his end before you laid 
him upon the roof of a railway carriage.” 

“I will. I swear to you that I will. I did the rest. I confess it. It 
was just as you say. A Stock Exchange debt had to be paid. I 
needed the money badly. Oberstein offered me five thousand. It 
was to save myself from ruin. But as to murder, I am as innocent 
as you.” 

“What happened then?” 

“He had his suspicions before, and he followed me as you 
describe. I never knew it until I was at the very door. It was thick 
fog, and one could not see three yards. I had given two taps 
and Oberstein had come to the door. The young man rushed up 
and demanded to know what we were about to do with the 
papers. Oberstein had a short life-preserver. He always carried it 
with him. As West forced his way after us into the house 
Oberstein struck him on the head. The blow was a fatal one. He 
was dead within five minutes. There he lay in the hall, and we 
were at our wits’ end what to do. Then Oberstein had this idea 
about the trains which halted under his back window. But first 
he examined the papers which I had brought. He said that three 
of them were essential, and that he must keep them. "You can¬ 
not keep them/ said I. ‘There will be a dreadful row at Woolwich 
if they are not returned.’ ‘I must keep them/ said he, ‘for they 
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are so technical that it is impossible in the time to make copies/ 
'Then they must all go back together to-night/ said I. He 
thought for a little, and then he cried out that he had it. ‘Three 
I will keep/ said he. ‘The others we will stuff into the pocket of 
this young man. When he is found the whole business will 
assuredly be put to his account/ I could see no other way out of 
it, so we did as he suggested. We waited half an hour at the 
window before a train stopped. It was so thick that nothing 
could be seen, and we had no difficulty in lowering West's body 
on to the train. That was the end of the matter so far as I was 
concerned/' 

“And your brother?” 

“He said nothing, but he had caught me once with his keys, 
and I think that he suspected. I read in his eyes that he sus¬ 
pected. As you know, he never held up his head again/' 

There was silence in the room. It was broken by Mycroft 
Holmes. 

“Can you not make reparation? It would ease your conscience, 
and possibly your punishment/’ 

“What reparation can I make?” 

“Where is Oberstein with the papers?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Did he give you no address?” 

“He said that letters to the Hotel du Louvre, Paris, would 
eventually reach him.” 

“Then reparation is still within your power/' said Sherlock 
Holmes. 

“I will do anything I can. I owe this fellow no particular good¬ 
will. He has been my ruin and my downfall.” 

“Here are paper and pen. Sit at this desk and write to my 
dictation. Direct the envelope to the address given. That is right. 
Now the letter: ‘Dear Sir,-With regard to our transaction, you 
will no doubt have observed by now that one essential detail is 
missing. I have a tracing which will make it complete. This has 
involved me in extra trouble, however, and I must ask you for 
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a further advance of five hundred pounds. I will not trust it to 
the post, nor will I take anything but gold or notes. I would 
come to you abroad, but it would excite remark if I left the 
country at present. Therefore I shall expect to meet you in the 
smoking-room of the Charing Cross Hotel at noon on Saturday. 
Remember that only English notes, or gold, will be taken/ That 
will do very well. I shall be very much surprised if it does not 
fetch our man.” 

And it did! It is a matter of history - that secret history of a 
nation which is often so much more intimate and interesting 
than its public chronicles - that Oberstein, eager to complete the 
coup of his lifetime, came to the lure and was safely engulfed 
for fifteen years in a British prison. In his trunk were found the 
invaluable Bruce-Partington plans, which he had put up for 
auction in all the naval centres of Europe. 

Colonel Walter died in prison towards the end of the second 
year of his sentence. As to Holmes, he returned refreshed to his 
monograph upon the Polyphonic Motets of Lassus, which has 
since been printed for private circulation, and is said by experts 
to be the last word upon the subject. Some weeks afterwards I 
learned incidentally that my friend spent a day at Windsor, 
whence he returned with a remarkably fine emerald tie-pin. 
When I asked him if he had bought it, he answered that it was 
a present from a certain gracious lady in whose interests he had 
once been fortunate enough to carry out a small commission. 
He said no more; but I fancy that I could guess at that lady’s 
august name, and I have little doubt that the emerald pin will 
for ever recall to my friend’s memory the adventure of the 
Bruce-Partington plans. 
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11 was a hot afternoon, and the railway carriage was correspond- 
ingly sultry, and the next stop was at Templecombe, nearly an 
hour ahead. The occupants of the carriage were a small girl, and 
a smaller girl, and a small boy. An aunt belonging to the 
children occupied one corner seat, and the further comer seat on 
the opposite side was occupied by a bachelor who was a stranger 
to their party, but the small girls and the small boy emphatically 
occupied the compartment. Both the aunt and the children were 
conversational in a limited, persistent way, reminding one of the 
attentions of a housefly that refused to be discouraged. Most of 
the aunt's remarks seemed to begin with “Don't”, and nearly all 
of the children's remarks began with “Why?” The bachelor 
said nothing out loud. 

“Don’t, Cyril, don't,” exclaimed the aunt, as the small boy 
began smacking the cushions of the seat, producing a cloud of 
dust at each blow. 

“Come and look out of the window,” she added. 

The child moved reluctantly to the window. “Why are those 
sheep being driven out of that field?” he asked. 

“I expect they are being driven to another field where there is 
more grass,” said the aunt weakly. 

“But there is lots of grass in that field,” protested the boy; 
“there's nothing else but grass there. Aunt, there's lots of grass 
in that field.” 

“Perhaps the grass in the other field is better,” suggested the 
aunt fatuously. 
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“Why is it better?” came the swift, inevitable question. 

“Oh, look at those cows! ” exclaimed the aunt. Nearly every 
field along the line had contained cows or bullocks, but she spoke 
as though she were drawing attention to a rarity. 

“Why is the grass in the other field better?” persisted Cyril. 

The frown on the bachelor's face was deepened to a scowl. He 
was a hard, unsympathetic man, the aunt decided in her mind. 
She was utterly unable to come to any satisfactory decision about 
the grass in the other field. 

The smaller girl created a diversion by beginning to recite 
“On the Road to Mandalay”. She only knew the first line, but 
she put her limited knowledge to the fullest possible use. She 
repeated the line over and over again in a dreamy but resolute 
and very audible voice; it seemed to the bachelor as though some 
one had had a bet with her that she could not repeat the line 
aloud two thousand times without stopping. Whoever it was who 
had made the wager was likely to lose his bet. 

“Come over here and listen to a story,” said the aunt, when 
the bachelor had looked twice at her and once at the communica¬ 
tion cord. 

The children moved listlessly towards the aunt’s end of the 
carriage. Evidently her reputation as a story-teller did not rank 
high in their estimation. 

In a low, confidential voice, interrupted at frequent intervals 
by loud, petulant questions from her listeners, she began an un¬ 
enterprising and deplorably uninteresting story about a little 
girl who was good, and made friends with every one on account 
of her goodness, and was finally saved from a mad bull by a 
number of rescuers who admired her moral character. 

“Wouldn’t they have saved her if she hadn’t been good?” 
demanded the bigger of the small girls. It was exactly the ques¬ 
tion that the bachelor had wanted to ask. 

“Well, yes,” admitted the aunt lamely, “but I don’t think they 
would have run quite so fast to her help if they had not liked 
her so much.” 
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“It’s the stupidest story I’ve ever heard,” said the bigger of the 
small girls, with immense conviction. 

“I didn’t listen after the first bit, it was so stupid,” said Cyril. 

The smaller girl made no actual comment on the story, but 
she had long ago recommenced a murmured repetition of her 
favourite line. 

“You don’t seem to be a success as a story-teller,” said the 
bachelor suddenly from his corner. 

The aunt bristled in instant defence at this unexpected attack. 

“It’s a very difficult thing to tell stories that children can both 
understand and appreciate,” she said stiffly. 

“I don’t agree with you,” said the bachelor. 

“Perhaps you would like to tell them a story,” was the aunt’s 
retort. 

“Tell us a story,” demanded the bigger of the small girls. 

“Once upon a time,” began the bachelor, “there was a little 
girl called Bertha, who was extraordinarily good.” 

The children’s momentarily-aroused interest began at once to 
flicker; all stories seemed dreadfully alike, no matter who told 
them. 

“She did all that she was told, she was always truthful, she 
kept her clothes clean, ate milk puddings as though they were 
jam tarts, learned her lessons perfectly, and was polite in her 
manners.” 

“Was she pretty?” asked the bigger of the small girls. 

“Not as pretty as any of you,” said the bachelor, “but she was 
horribly good.” 

There was a wave of reaction in favour of the story; the word 
horrible in connection with goodness was a novelty that com¬ 
mended itself. It seemed to introduce a ring of truth that was 
absent from the aunt’s tales of infant life. 

“She was so good,” continued the bachelor, “that she won 
several medals for goodness, which she always wore, pinned on 
to her dress. There was a medal for obedience, another medal 
for punctuality, and a third for good behaviour. They were large 
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metal medals and they clicked against one another as she walked. 
No other child in the town where she lived had as many as three 
medals, so everybody knew that she must be an extra good 
child. ,s 

“Horribly good,” quoted Cyril. 

“Everybody talked about her goodness, and the Prince of the 
country got to hear about it, and he said that as she was so very 
good she might be allowed once a week to walk in his park, 
which was just outside the town. It was a beautiful park, and no 
children were ever allowed in it, so it was a great honour for 
Bertha to be allowed to go there.” 

“Were there any sheep in the park?” demanded Cyril. 

“No,” said the bachelor, “there were no sheep.” 

“Why weren’t there any sheep?” came the inevitable question 
arising out of that answer. 

The aunt permitted herself a smile, which might almost have 
been described as a grin. 

“There were no sheep in the park,” said the bachelor, “because 
the Prince’s mother had once had a dream that her son would 
either be killed by a sheep or else by a clock falling on him. For 
that reason the Prince never kept a sheep in his park or a clock 
in his palace.” 

The aunt suppressed a gasp of admiration. 

“Was the Prince killed by a sheep or by a clock?” asked Cyril. 

“He is still alive, so we can’t tell whether the dream will come 
true,” said the bachelor unconcernedly; “anyways, there were 
no sheep in the park, but there were lots of little pigs running 
all over the place.” 

“What colour were they?” 

“Black with white faces, white with black spots, black all over, 
grey with white patches, and some were white all over.” 

The story-teller paused to let a full idea of the park’s treasures 
sink into the children’s imaginations; then he resumed: 

“Bertha was rather sorry to find that there were no flowers in 
the park. She had promised her aunt, with tears in her eyes, that 
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she would not pick any of the kind Prince's flowers, and she had 
meant to keep her promise, so of course it made her feel silly to 
find that there were no flowers to pick." 

“Why weren't there any flowers?" 

“Because the pigs had eaten them all,” said the bachelor 
promptly. “The gardeners had told the Prince that you couldn't 
have pigs and flowers, so he decided to have pigs and no flowers." 

There was a murmur of approval at the excellence of the 
Prince's decision; so many people would have decided the other 
way. 

“There were lots of other delightful things in the park. There 
were ponds with gold and blue and green fish in them, and trees 
with beautiful parrots that said clever things at a moment's 
notice, and humming birds that hummed all the popular tunes 
of the day. Bertha walked up and down and enjoyed herself 
immensely, and thought to herself: ‘If I were not so extraordin¬ 
arily good I should not have been allowed to come into this 
beautiful park and enjoy all that there is to be seen in it,' and 
her three medals clinked against one another as she walked and 
helped to remind her how very good she really was. Just then an 
enormous wolf came prowling into the park to see if it could 
catch a fat little pig for its supper." 

“What colour was it?" asked the children, amid an immediate 
quickening of interest. 

“Mud-colour all over, with a black tongue and pale grey eyes 
that gleamed with unspeakable ferocity. The first thing that it 
saw in the park was Bertha; her pinafore was so spotlessly white 
and clean that it could be seen from a great distance. Bertha saw 
the wolf and saw that it was stealing towards her, and she began 
to wish that she had never been allowed to come into the park. 
She ran as hard as she could, and the wolf came after her with 
huge leaps and bounds. She managed to reach a shrubbery of 
myrtle bushes and she hid herself in one of the thickest of the 
bushes. The wolf came sniffing among the branches, its black 
tongue lolling out of its mouth and its pale grey eyes glaring 
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with rage. Bertha was terribly frightened, and thought to her¬ 
self : ‘If I had not been so extraordinarily good I should have 
been safe in the town at this moment/ However, the scent of 
the myrtle was so strong that the wolf could not sniff out where 
Bertha was hiding, and the bushes were so thick that he might 
have hunted about in them for a long time without catching 
sight of her, so he thought he might as well go off and catch a 
little pig instead. Bertha was trembling very much at having the 
wolf prowling and sniffing so near her, and as she trembled the 
medal for obedience clinked against the medals for good conduct 
and punctuality. The wolf was just moving away when he heard 
the sound of the medals clinking and stopped to listen; they 
clinked again in a bush quite near him. He dashed into the bush, 
his pale grey eyes gleaming with ferocity and triumph and 
dragged Bertha out and devoured her to the last morsel. All that 
was left of her were her shoes, bits of clothing, and the three 
medals for goodness.” 

“Were any of the little pigs killed?” 

“No, they all escaped.” 

“The story began badly,” said the smaller of the small girls, 
“but it had a beautiful ending.” 

“It is the most beautiful story that I ever heard,” said the 
bigger of the small girls, with immense decision. 

“It is the only beautiful story I have ever heard,” said Cyril. 

A dissentient opinion came from the aunt. 

“A most improper story to tell to young children! You have 
undermined the effect of years of careful teaching.” 

“At any rate,” said the bachelor, collecting his belongings 
preparatory to leaving the carriage, “I kept them quiet for ten 
minutes, which was more than you were able to do.” 

“Unhappy woman! ” he observed to himself as he walked down 
the platform of Templecombe station; “for the next six months 
or so those children will assail her in public with demands for 
an improper story!” 
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I hardly can bring myself to part with this story, it has been 
such a private joy to me. Moreover, that I have lain awake in the 
night to laugh over it is no guarantee of your being passably 
amused. Yourselves, I dare say, have known what it is to awake 
in irrepressible mirth from a dream which next morning proved 
to be flat and unconvincing. Well, this my pet story has some of 
the qualities of a dream; being absurd, for instance, and almost 
incredible, and even a trifle inhuman. After all, I had better 
change my mind, and tell you another- 

But no; I will risk it, and you shall have it, just as it befell. 

• • • • • 

I had taken an afternoon's holiday to make a pilgrimage: my 
goal being a small parish church that lies remote from the rail¬ 
way, five good miles from the tiniest of country stations; my 
purpose to inspect-or say, rather, to contemplate - a Norman 
porch, for which it ought to be widely famous. (Here let me say 
that I have an unlearned passion for Norman architecture - to 
enjoy it merely, not to write about it.) 

To carry me on my first stage I had taken a crawling local 
train that dodged its way somehow between the regular expresses 
and the “excursions" that invade our Delectable Duchy from 
June to October. The season was high midsummer, the afternoon 
hot and drowsy with scents of mown hay; and between the rattle 
of the fast trains it seemed that we, native denizens of the Duchy, 
careless of observation or applause, were executing a tour de 
force in that fine indolence which had been charged as a fault 
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against us. That we halted at every station goes without saying. 
Few sidings-however inconsiderable or, as it might seem, for¬ 
tuitous - escaped the flattery of our prolonged sojourn. We 
ambled, we paused, almost we dallied with the butterflies afloat 
over the meadowsweet and cow-parsley beside the line; we ex¬ 
changed gossip with stationmasters, and received the congratula¬ 
tions of signalmen on the extraordinary spell of fine weather. It 
did not matter. Three market-women, a pedlar, and a local 
policeman made up with me the train’s complement of passen¬ 
gers. I gathered that their business could wait; and as for mine - 
well, a Norman porch is by this time accustomed to waiting. 

I will not deny that in the end I dozed at intervals in my 
empty smoking compartment; but wish to make it clear that I 
came on the vision (as I will call it) with eyes open, and that it 
left me staring, wide-awake as Macbeth. 

Let me describe it. To the left of the line as you travel west¬ 
ward there lies a long grassy meadow on a gentle acclivity, set 
with three or four umbrageous oaks and backed by a steep 
plantation of oak saplings. At the foot of the meadow, close 
alongside the line, runs a brook, which is met at the meadow’s 
end by a second brook which crosses under the permanent way 
through a culvert. The united waters continue the course of the 
first brook, beside the line, and maybe for half a mile farther; 
but, a few yards below their junction, are dammed by the 
masonry of a bridge over which a country lane crosses the rail¬ 
way; and this obstacle spreads them into a pool some fifteen or 
twenty feet wide, overgrown with the leaves of the arrow-head, 
and fringed with water-flags and the flowering rush. 

Now I seldom pass this spot without sparing a glance for it; 
first because of the pool’s still beauty, and secondly because many 
rabbits infest the meadow below the coppice, and among them 
for two or three years was a black fellow whom I took an idle 
delight in recognising. (He is gone now, and his place knows 
him no more; yet I continue to hope for sight of a black rabbit 
just there.) But this afternoon I looked out with special interest 
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because, happening to pass down the line two days before, I had 
noted a gang of navvies at work on the culvert; and among them, 
as they stood aside to let the train pass, I had recognised my 
friend Joby Tucker, their ganger, and an excellent fellow to boot. 

Therefore my eyes were alert as we approached the curve that 
opens the meadow into view, and-as I am a Christian man, 
living in the twentieth century -1 saw this vision: I beheld be¬ 
neath the shade of the midmost oak eight men sitting stark 
naked, whereof one blew on a flute, one played a concertina, and 
the rest beat their palms together, marking the time; while 
before them, in couples on the sward, my gang of navvies rotated 
in a clumsy waltz, watched by a ring of solemn ruminant kine! 

I saw it. The whole scene, barring the concertina and the 
navvies’ clothes, might have been transformed straight from a 
Greek vase of the best period. Here, in this green corner of rural 
England, on a workaday afternoon (a Wednesday, to be precise), 
in full sunlight, I saw this company of the early gods sitting, 
naked and unabashed, and piping, while twelve British navvies 
danced to their music. ... I saw it; and a derisive whistle from 
the engine told me that driver and stoker saw it too. I was not 
dreaming then. But what on earth could it mean? For fifteen 
seconds or so I stared at the vision . . . and so the train joggled 
past it and rapt it from my eyes. 

I can understand now the ancient stories of men who, having 
by hap surprised the goddesses bathing, never recovered from 
the shock but thereafter ran wild in the woods with their 
memories. 

At the next station I alighted. It chanced to be the station for 
which I had taken my ticket; but anyhow I should have alighted 
there. The spell of the vision was upon me. The Norman porch 
might wait. It is (as I have said) used to waiting, and in fact it 
has waited. I have not yet made another holiday to visit it. 
Whether or not the market-women and the local policeman had 
beheld, I know not. I hope not, but now shall never know. . . . 
The engine-driver, leaning in converse with th* *tationmaster, 
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and jerking a thumb backward, had certainly beheld. But I 
passed him with averted eyes, gave up my ticket, and struck 
straight across country for the spot. 

I came to it, as my watch told me, at twenty minutes after five. 
The afternoon sunlight still lay broad on the meadow. The place 
was unchanged save for a lengthening of its oak-tree shadows. 
But the persons of my vision-naked gods and navvies-had 
vanished. Only the cattle stood, knee-deep in the pool, lazily 
swishing their tails in protest against the flies; and the cattle 
could tell me nothing. 


Just a fortnight later, as I spent at St. Blazey junction the 
forty-odd minutes of repentance ever thoughtfully provided by 
our railway company for those who, living in Troy, are foolish 
enough to travel, I spied at some distance below the station a 
gang of men engaged in unloading rubble to construct a new 
siding for the clay-traffic, and at their head my friend Mr. Joby 
Tucker. The railway company was consuming so much of my 
time that I felt no qualms in returning some part of the compli¬ 
ment, and strolled down the line to wish Mr. Tucker good day. 
“And, by the bye,” I added, “you owe me an explanation. What 
on earth were you doing in Treba meadow two Wednesdays ago 
-you and your naked friends?” 

Joby leaned on his measuring rod and grinned from ear to ear. 

“You see’d us?” he asked, and, letting his eyes travel along 
the line, he chuckled to himself softly and at length. “Well, now, 
I’m glad o’ that. Tact is, I’ve been savin’ up to tell ’ee about it, 
but (thinks I) when I tells Mr. Q. he won’t never believe.” 

“I certainly saw you,” I answered; “but as for believing-” 

“Iss, iss,” he interrupted, with fresh chucklings; “a fair knock¬ 
out, wasn’ it? . . . You see, they was blind-poor fellas!” 

“Drunk?” 

“No, sir-blind-‘pity the pore blind’; three-parts blind, any¬ 
ways, an’ undergoin’ treatment for it.” 
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“Nice sort of treatment1” 

“Eh? You don’t understand. See’d us from the train, did ’ee? 
Which train?” 

“The 1.35 ex Millbay.” 

“Wish I’d a-knowed you was watching us. I’d ha’ waved my 
hat as you went by, or maybe blawed y ee a kiss-that bein’ 
properer to the occasion, come to think.” 

Joby paused, drew the back of a hand across his laughter- 
moistened eyes, and pulled himself together, steadying his voice 
for the story. 

• • • • • 

“I’ll tell ’ee what happened, from the beginnin’. A gang of us 
had been sent down, two days before, to Treba meadow, to repair 
the culvert there. Soon as we started to work we found the whole 
masonry fairly rotten, and spent the first afternoon (that was 
Monday) underpinning while I traced out the extent o’ the 
damage. The farther I went, the worse I found it; the main 
mischief bein’ a leak about midway in the culvert, on the down 
side; whereby the water, perc’latin through, was unpackin’ the 
soil, not only behind the masonry of the culvert, but right away 
down for twenty yards and more behind the stone-facing where 
the line runs alongside the pool. All this we were forced to take 
down, shorein’ as we went, till we cut back pretty close to the 
rails. The job, you see, had turned out more serious than re¬ 
ported; and havin’ no one to consult, I kept the men at it. 

“By Wednesday noon we had cut back so far as we needed, 
shorein’ very careful as we went, and the men workin’ away 
cheerful, with the footboards of the expresses whizzin’ by close 
over their heads, so’s it felt like havin’ your hair brushed by 
machinery. By the time we knocked off for dinner I felt pretty 
easy in mind, knowin’ we’d broke the back o’ the job. 

“Well, we touched pipe and started again. Bein’ so close to the 
line I’d posted a fella with a flag-Bill Martin it was-to keep a 
look-out for the down-trains; an’ about three o’clock or a little 
after he whistled one cornin’. I happened to be in the culvert at 
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the time, but stepped out an’ back across the brook, just to fling 
an eye along the embankment to see that all was clear. Clear it 
was, an’ therefore it surprised me a bit, as the train hove in sight 
around the curve, to see that she had her brakes on, hard, and 
was slowin' down to stop. My first thought was that Bill Martin 
must have taken some scare an' showed her the red flag. But 
that was a mistake; besides she must have started the brakes 
before openin' sight on Bill.” 

“Then why on earth was she pulling up?” I asked. “It couldn’t 
be signals.” 

“There ain't no signals within a mile of Treba meadow, up or 
down. She was stoppin' because-but just you let me tell it in 
my own way. Along she came, draggin' hard on her brakes an’ 
whistlin'. I knew her for an excursion, and as she passed I sized 
it up for a big school-treat. There was five coaches, mostly packed 
with children, an’ on one o' the coaches was a board - ‘Exeter to 
Penzance'. The four front coaches had corridors, the tail one 
just ord'nary compartments. 

“Well, she dragged past us to dead-slow, an' came to a stand¬ 
still with her tail coach about thirty yards beyond where I stood, 
and, as you might say, with its footboard right over-hangin’ the 
pool. You mayn’t remember it, but the line just there curves 
pretty sharp to the right, and when she pulled up, the tail coach 
pretty well hid the rest o’ the train from us. Five or six men, 
hearin' the brakes, had followed me out of the culvert and stood 
by me, wonderin' why the stoppage was. The rest were dotted 
about along the slope of th’ embankment. And then the curious- 
est thing happened - about the curiousest thing I seen in all my 
years on the line: A door of the tail coach opened and a man 
stepped out. He didn’ jump out, you understand, nor fling 
hisself out; he just stepped out into the air, and with that his 
arms and legs cast themselves anyways an' he went down 
sprawlin' into the pool. It’s easy to say we ought t’ have run 
then an’ there an' rescued 'im; but for the moment it stuck 
us up starin’ an'-Wait a bit. You ha'n’t heard the end. 
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“I hadn't fairly caught my breath, before another man stepped 
out! He put his foot down upon nothing, same as the first, over¬ 
balanced just the same, and shot after him base-over-top into 
the water. 

“Close 'pon the second man's heels appeared a third. . . .Yes, 
sir, I know now what a woman feels like when she's goin' to have 
the scritches. 1 I’d have asked someone to pinch me in the fleshy 
part o' the leg, to make sure I was alive an’ awake, but the power 
o' speech was taken from us. We just stuck an' stared. 

“What beat everything was the behaviour of the train, so to 
say. There it stood, like as if it'd pulled up alongside the pool for 
the very purpose to unload these unfortnit' men; an’ yet takin' 
no notice whatever. Not a sign o' the guard-not a head poked 
out anywheres in the line o' windows - only the sun shinin', an' 
the steam escapin', an' out o' the rear compartment this proces¬ 
sion droppin' out an' high-divin' one after another. 

“Eight of 'em! Eight, as I am a truth-speakin’ man-but 
there! you saw 'em with your own eyes. Eight, and the last of 
the eight scarce in the water afore the engine toots her whistle 
an' the train starts on again, round the curve an' out o' sight. 

“She didn' leave us no time to doubt, neither, for there the 
poor fellas were, splashin' an' blowin', some of 'em bleatin' for 
help, an’ gurglin’, an' for aught we know drownin' in three-to- 
four feet o' water. So we pulled ourselves together an' ran to give 
’em first aid. 

“It didn' take us long to haul the whole lot out and ashore; 
and, as Providence would have it, not a bone broken in the party. 
One or two were sufferin’ from sprains, and all of 'em from shock 
(but so were we, for that matter), and between 'em they must 
ha’ swallowed a bra' few pints o' water, an' muddy water at that. 
I can't tell ezackly when or how we discovered they was all blind, 
or near-upon blind. It may ha' been from the unhandiness of 
their movements an' the way they clutched at us an' at one 
another as we pulled 'em ashore. How'sever, blind they were; an' 
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I don’t remember that it struck us as anyways singular, after 
what we’d been through a’ready. We fished out a concertina, too, 
an’ a silver-mounted flute that was bobbin’ among the weeds. 

“The man the concertina belonged to-a tall, fresh-com- 
plexioned young fella he was, an’ very mild of manner - turned 
out to be a sort o’ leader o’ the party; an’ he was the first to talk 
any sense. ‘Th-thank you,’ he said. They told us Penzance was 
the next stop.’ 

“‘Hey?’ says I. 

“They told us,’ he says again, plaintive-like, feelin’ for his 
spectacles an’ not finding ’em, ‘that Penzance was the next stop.’ 

“‘Bound for Penzance, was you?’ I asks. 

“‘For Land’s End,’ says he, his teeth chatterin’. I set it down 
the man had a stammer, but ’twas only the shock an’ the chill 
of his duckin’. , 

“‘Well,’ says I, ‘this ain’t the Land’s End, though I dessay it 
feels like it. Then you wasn’t thrown out?’ I says. 

‘“Th-thrown out?’ says he. ‘N-no. They told us Penzance was 
the next stop.’ 

“‘Then,’ says I, ‘if you got out accidental you’ve had a most 
providential escape, an’ me an’ my mates don’t deserve less than 
to hear about it. There’s bound to be inquiries after you when the 
guard finds your compartment empty an’ the door open. May 
be the train’ll put back; more likely they’ll send a search party; 
but anyways you’re all wet through, an’ the best thing for health 
is to off wi’ your clothes an’ dry ’em this warm afternoon.’ 

“‘I dessay,’ says he, ‘you’ll have noticed that our eyesight is 
affected.’ 

“‘All the better if you’re anyways modest,’ says I. ‘You couldn’ 
find a retirededer place than this - not if you searched: an’ we 
don’t mind.’ 

“Well, sir, the end was we stripped ’em naked as Adam, an’ 
spread their clothes to dry ’pon the grass. While we tended on 
’em the mild young man told us how it had happened. It seems 
they’d come by excursion from Exeter. There’s a blind home at 
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Exeter, an’ likewise a cathedral choir, an’ Sunday school, an’ a 
boys' brigade, with other sundries; an’ this year the good people 
financin' half-a-dozen o' these shows had discovered that by 
dubbin' two sixpences together a shillin' could be made to go as 
far as eighteenpence; and how, doin' it on the co-op, instead of 
an afternoon treat for each, they could manage a two days' 
outin' for all-Exeter to Penzance an' the Land's End, sleepin’ 
one night at Penzance, an' back to Exeter at some ungodly hour 
the next. It's no use your askin’ me why a man three-parts blind 
should want to visit the Land’s End. There's an attraction about 
that place, an' that's all you can say. Everybody knows as 'tisn' 
worth seein’, an’ yet everybody wants to see it —so why not a 
blind man? 

“Well, this Happy Holiday Committee (as they called them¬ 
selves) got the Company to fix them up with a special excursion; 
an' our blind friends - bein’ sensitive, or maybe a touch above 
mixin' wi' the school children an' infants-had packed them¬ 
selves into this rear compartment separate from the others. One 
of 'em had brought his concertina, an' another his flute, and 
what with these an' other ways of passin' the time they got along 
pretty comfortable till they came to Gwinear Road: an’ there 
for some reason they were held up an' had to show their tickets. 
Anyways, the staff at Gwinear Road went along the train col¬ 
lectin' the halves o' their return tickets. ‘What's the name o’ this 
station?’ asks my blind friend, very mild an' polite. ‘Gwinear 
Road,' answers the porter; ‘Penzance next stop.' Somehow this 
gave him the notion that they were nearly arrived, an' so, you 
see, when the train slowed down a few minutes later an' came to 
a stop, he took the porter at his word an’ stepped out. Simple, 
wasn’t it? But in my experience the curiousest things in life are 
the simplest of all, once you come to inquire into 'em.” 

“What I don't understand,” said I, “is how the train came to 
stop just there.” 

Mr. Tucker gazed at me rather in sorrow than in anger. “I 
thought,” said he, “'twas agreed I should tell the story in my 
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own way. Well, as I was sayin’, we got those poor fellas there, 
all as naked as Adam, an’ we was helpin’ them all we could - 
some of us wringin’ out their under linen an’ spreading it to dry, 
others collectin’ their hats, an’ tryin’ which fitted which, an’ 
others even dredgin’ the pool for their handbags an’ spectacles 
an’ other small articles, an’ in the middle of it someone started 
to laugh. You’ll scarce believe it, but up to that moment there 
hadn’t been so much as a smile to hand round; an’ to this day I 
don’t know the man’s name that started it-for all I can tell you, 
I did it myself. But this I do know that it yoicked the whole gang 
up like a motor-engine. There was a sort of ‘click’, an’ the next 
moment- 

“Laugh? I never heard men laugh like it in my born days. 
Sort of recoil, I s’pose it must ha’ been, after the shock. Laugh? 
There was men staggerin’ drunk with it and there was men 
rollin’ on the turf with it; an’ there was men cry in’ with it, 
holdin’ on to a stitch in their sides an’ beseechin’ everyone also 
to hold hard. The blind men took a bit longer to get going; but 
by gosh, sir! once started they laughed to do your heart good. 
O Lord, O Lord! I wish you could ha’ seen that mild-mannered 
spokesman. Somebody had fished out his spectacles for ’en, and 
that was all the clothing he stood in-that, an’ a grin. He fairly 
beamed; an’ the more he beamed the more we rocked, callin’ 
on ’en to take pity an’ stop it. 

“Soon as I could catch a bit o’ breath, ‘Land’s End next stop! ’ 
gasped I. ‘O, but this is the Land’s End! This is what the Land’s 
End oughter been all the time, an’ never was yet. O, for the 
Lord’s sake,’ says I, ‘stop beamin’, and pick up your concertina 
an’ pitch us a tune! ’ 

“Well, he did too. He played us ‘Home, sweet home’ first of all 
— ’mid pleasure an’ palaces—and the rest o’ the young men sat 
around ’en an’ started clappin’ their hands to the tune; an’ then 
some fool slipped an arm round my waist. I’m only thankful he 
didn’t kiss me. Didn’t think of it, perhaps; couldn’t ha’ been that 
he wasn’t capable. It must ha’ been just then your train came 
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along. An’ about twenty minutes later, when we was genin' our 
friends back into their outfits, we heard the search-engine about 
half a mile below, whistlin' an’ feelin' its way up very cautious 
towards us. 

‘They was sun-dried an' jolly as sand hoppers - all their eight of 
'em-as we helped 'em on board an’ wished 'em ta-ta! The search 
party couldn' understand at all what had happened-in so short 
a time, too-to make us so cordial; an' somehow we didn' explain 
-neither we nor the blind men. I reckon the whole business had 
been so loonatic we felt it kind of holy. But the poor fellas kept 
wavin' back to us as they went out o' sight around the curve, an' 
maybe for a mile beyond. I never heard," Mr. Tucker wound 
up meditatively, “if they ever reached the Land's End ... I 
wonder?" 

“But, excuse me once more," said I. “How came the train to 
stop as it did?" 

“To be sure. I said just now that the curiousest things in life 
were, gen'rally speakin’, the simplest. One o' the schoolchildren 
in the fore part of the train-a small nipper of nine-had put 
his head out o’ the carriage window and got his cap blown away. 
That's all. Bein’ a nipper of some resource, he wasted no time, 
but touched off the communicatin' button an’ fetched the whole 
train to a standstill. George Simmons, the guard, told me all 
about it last week, when I happened across him an' asked the 
same question you've been askin'. George was huntin’ through 
the corridors to find out what had gone wrong; that's how the 
blind men stepped out without his noticin’. He pretended to be 
pretty angry wi’ the young tacker. ‘Do 'ee know,' says George, 
‘it's a five pound fine if you stop a train without good reason?' 
‘But I had a good reason,' says the child. ‘My mother gave 
'levenpence for that cap, an’ it's a bran' new one.’" 
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Th e atmosphere of the waiting-room set at naught at a single 
glance the theory that there can be no smoke without fire. The 
stationmaster, when remonstrated with, stated, as an incontro¬ 
vertible fact, that any chimney in the world would smoke in a 
south-easterly wind, and, further, said there wasn't a poker, and 
that if you poked the fire the grate would fall out. He was, how¬ 
ever, sympathetic, and went on his knees before the smouldering 
mound of slack, endeavouring to charm it to a smile by subtle 
proddings with the handle of the ticket-punch. Finally, he took 
me to his own kitchen fire and talked politics and salmon-fishing, 
the former with judicious attention to my presumed point of 
view, and careful suppression of his own, the latter with no less 
tactful regard for my admission that for three days I had not 
caught a fish, while the steam rose from my wet boots, in witness 
of the ten miles of rain through which an outside car had carried 
me. 

Before the train was signalled I realised for the hundredth 
time the magnificent superiority of the Irish mind to the tram¬ 
mels of officialdom, and the inveterate supremacy in Ireland of 
the Personal Element. 

“You might get a foot-warmer at Carrig Junction,” said a 
species of lay porter in a knitted jersey, ramming my suit-case 
upside down under the seat. “Sometimes they're in it, and more 
times they're not." 

The train dragged itself rheumatically from the station, and 
a cold spring rain - the time was the middle of a most inclement 
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April-smote it in flank as it came into the open. I pulled up 
both windows and began to smoke; there is, at least, a semblance 
of warmth in a thoroughly vitiated atmosphere. 

It is my wife’s habit to assert that I do not read her letters, 
and being now on my way to join her and my family in Glouces¬ 
tershire, it seemed a sound thing to study again her latest letter 
of instructions. 

“I am starting to-day, as Alice wrote to say we must be there 
two days before the wedding, so as to have a rehearsal for the 
pages. Their dresses have come, and they look too delicious in 
them-” 

(I here omit profuse particulars not pertinent to this tale)- 

“It is sickening for you to have had such bad sport. If the worst 
comes to the worst couldn’t you buy one?-” 

I smote my hand upon my knee. I had forgotten the infernal 
salmon! What a score for Philippa! If these contretemps would 
only teach her that I was not to be relied upon, they would have 
their uses, but experience is wasted upon her; I have no objection 
to being called an idiot, but, that being so, I ought to be allowed 
the privileges and exemptions proper to idiots. Philippa had, 
no doubt, written to Alice Hervey, and reassured her that Sin¬ 
clair would be only too delighted to bring her a salmon, and 
Alice Hervey, who was rich enough to find much enjoyment 
in saving money, would reckon upon it, to its final fin in 
mayonnaise. 

Plunged in morose meditations, I progressed through a country 
parcelled out by shaky and crooked walls into a patchwood of 
hazel scrub and rocky fields, veiled in rain. About every six miles 
there was a station, wet and windswept; at one the sole occur¬ 
rence was the presentation of a newspaper to the guard by the 
stationmaster; at the next the guard read aloud some choice 
excerpts from the same to the porter. The Personal Element was 
potent on this branch of the Munster and Connaught Railway. 
Routine, abhorrent to all artistic minds, was sheathed in con¬ 
versation; even the engine-driver, a functionary ordinarily as 
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aloof as the Mikado, alleviated his enforced isolation by sociable 
shrieks to every level crossing, while the long row of public- 
houses that formed, as far as I could judge, the town of Carrig, 
received a special and, as it seemed, humorous salutation. 

The Time-Table decreed that we were to spend ten minutes 
at Carrig Junction; it was fifteen before the crowd of market 
people on the platform had been assimilated; finally, the window 
of a neighbouring carriage was flung open, and a wrathful 
English voice asked how much longer the train was going to 
wait. The stationmaster, who was at the moment engrossed in 
conversation with the guard and a man who was carrying a long 
parcel wrapped in newspaper, looked round, and said gravely: 

“Well now, that’s a mystery! ” 

The man with the parcel turned away, and convulsively 
studied a poster. The guard put his hand over his mouth. 

The voice, still more wrathfully, demanded the earliest hour 
at which its owner could get to Belfast. 

“Ye’ll be asking me next when I take me breakfast,” replied 
the stationmaster, without haste or palpable annoyance. 

The window went up again with a bang, the man with the 
parcel dug the guard in the ribs with his elbow, and the parcel 
slipped from under his arm and fell on the platform. 

“Oh my! oh my! Me fish!” exclaimed the man, solicitously 
picking up a remarkably good-looking salmon that had slipped 
from its wrapping of newspaper. 

Inspiration came to me, and I, in my turn, opened my window 
and summoned the stationmaster. 

Would his friend sell me the salmon? The stationmaster 
entered upon the mission with ardour, but without success. 

No; the gentleman was only just after running down to the 
town for it in the delay, but why wouldn’t I run down and get 
one for myself? There were half a dozen more of them below 
at Coffey’s selling cheap; there would be time enough, the mail 
wasn’t signalled yet. 

I jumped from the carriage and doubled out of the station at 
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top speed, followed by an assurance from the guard that he 
would not forget me. 

Congratulating myself on the ascendancy of the Personal 
Element, I sped through the soapy limestone mud towards the 
public-houses. En route I met a heated man carrying yet another 
salmon, who, without preamble, informed me that there were 
three or four more good fish in it, and that he was after running 
down from the train himself. 

“Ye have whips o' time!” he called after me. “It’s the first 
house that's not a public-house. Ye'll see boots in the window - 
she'll give them for tenpence a pound if ye're stiff with her!” 

I ran past the public-houses. 

“Tenpence a pound! ” I exclaimed inwardly, “at this time of 
year! That’s good enough.” 

Here I perceived the house with boots in the window, and 
dived into its dark doorway. 

A cobbler was at work behind a low counter. He mumbled 
something about Herself, through lengths of waxed thread that 
hung across his mouth, a fat woman appeared at an inner door, 
and at that moment I heard, appallingly near, the whistle of the 
incoming mail. The fat woman grasped the situation in an in¬ 
stant, and with what appeared but one movement, snatched a 
large fish from the floor of the room behind her and flung a 
newspaper round it. 

“Eight pound weight!” she said swiftly. “Ten shillings!” 

A convulsive effort of mental arithmetic assured me that this 
was more than tenpence a pound, but it was not the moment for 
stiffness. I shoved a half-sovereign into her fishy hand, clasped 
my salmon in my arms, and ran. 

Needless to say it was uphill, and at the steepest gradient an¬ 
other whistle stabbed me like a spur; above the station roof suc¬ 
cessive and advancing puffs of steam warned me that the worst 
had probably happened, but still I ran. When I gained the plat¬ 
form my train was already clear of it, but the Personal Element 
held good. Every soul in the station, or so it seemed to me, lifted 
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up his voice and yelled. The stationmaster put his fingers in his 
mouth and sent after the departing train an unearthly whistle, 
with a high trajectory and a serrated edge. It took effect: the 
train slackened, I plunged from the platform and followed it up 
the rails, and every window in both trains blossomed with the 
heads of deeply-interested spectators. The guard met me on the 
line, very apologetic and primed with an explanation that the 
gentleman going for the boat-train wouldn’t let him wait any 
longer, while from our rear came an exultant cry from the 
stationmaster. \ 

“Ye told him ye wouldn’t forget him!” 

“There’s a few countrywomen in your carriage, sir,” said the 
guard, ignoring the taunt, as he shoved me and my salmon up 
the side of the train, “but they’ll be getting out in a couple of 
stations. There wasn’t another seat in the train for them! ” 

My sensational return to my carriage was viewed with the 
utmost sympathy by no less than seven shawled and cloaked 
countrywomen. In order to make room for me, one of them 
seated herself on the floor with her basket in her lap, another, 
on the seat opposite to me, squeezed herself under the central 
elbow flap that had been turned up to make room. The aromas 
of wet cloaks, turf smoke, and salt fish formed a potent blend. 
I was excessively hot, and the eyes of the seven women were 
fastened upon me with intense and unwearying interest. 

“Move west a small piece, Mary Jack, if you please,” said a 
voluminous matron in the comer. “I declare we’re as throng 
as three in a bed this minute! ” 

“Why then, Julia Casey, there’s little throubling yourself,” 
grumbled the woman under the flap. “Look at the way meself 
is! I wonder is it to be putting humps on themselves the gentry 
has them things down on top o’ them I I’d sooner be carrying 
a basket of turnips on me back than to be scrooged this 
way!” 

The woman on the floor at my feet rolled up at me a glance 
of compassionate amusement at this rustic ignorance, and tact- 
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fully changed the conversation by supposing that it was at 
Coffey's I got the salmon. 

I said it was. 

There was a silence, during which it was obvious that one 
question burnt in every heart. 

‘Til go bail she axed him tinpencel” said the woman under 
the flap, as one who touches the limits of absurdity. 

“It's a beautiful fish!” I said defiantly. “Eight pounds weight. 
I gave her ten shillings for it.” 

What is described in newspapers as “sensation in court” greeted 
this confession. 

“Look!” said the woman under the flap, darting her head out 
of the hood of her cloak, like a tortoise, “t' is what it is, ye haven't 
as much roguery in your heart as'd make ye a match for her! ” 

“Divil blow the ha'penny Eliza Coffey paid for that fish!” 
burst out the fat woman in the corner. “Thim lads o’ hers had 
a creel full o' thim snatched this morning before it was making 
day! ” 

“How would the gentleman be a match for her!” shouted the 
woman on the floor through a long-drawn whistle that told of a 
coming station. “Sure a Turk itself wouldn't be a match for her! 
That one has a tongue that’d clip a hedge! ” 

At the station they clambered out laboriously, and with groan¬ 
ing. I handed down to them their monster baskets, laden, appar¬ 
ently, with ingots of lead; they told me in return that I was a 
fine grauver man, and it was a pity there weren’t more like me; 
they wished, finally, that my journey might well thrive with me, 
and passed from my ken, bequeathing to me, after the agreeable 
manner of their kind, a certain comfortable mental sleekness 
that reason cannot immediately dispel. They also left me in 
possession of the fact that I was about to present the irreproach¬ 
able Alice Hervey with a contraband salmon. 

The afternoon passed cheerlessly into evening, and my journey 
did not conspicuously thrive with me. Somewhere in the dripping 
twilight I changed trains, and again later on, and at each change 
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the salmon moulted some more of its damp raiment of news¬ 
paper, and I debated seriously the idea of interring it, regardless 
of consequences, in my portmanteau. A lamp was banged into 
the roof of my carriage, half an inch of orange flame, poised in 
a large glass globe, like a gold-fish, and of about as much use 
as an illuminant. Here also was handed in the dinner basket 
that I had wired for, and its contents, arid though they were, 
enabled me to achieve at least some measure of mechanical dis¬ 
tension, followed by a dreary lethargy that was not far from 
drowsiness. 

At the next station we paused long; nothing whatever occurred, 
and the rain drummed patiently upon the roof. Two nuns and 
some school-girls were in the carriage next door, and their voices 
came plaintively and in snatches through the partition; after a 
long period of apparent collapse, during which I closed my eyes 
to evade the cold gaze of the salmon through the netting, a 
voice in the next carriage said resourcefully : 

“Oh, girls, I’ll tell you what we’ll do! We’ll say the Rosary!” 

“Oh, that will be lovely!” said another voice; “well, who’ll 
give it out? Theresa Condon, you’ll give it out.” 

Theresa Condon gave it out, in a not unmelodious monotone, 
interspersed with the responses, always in a lower cadence; the 
words were indistinguishable, but the rise and fall of the western 
voices was lulling as the hum of bees. I fell asleep. 

I awoke in total darkness; the train was motionless, and com¬ 
plete and profound silence reigned. We were at a station, that 
much I discerned by the light of a dim lamp at the far end of a 
platform glistening with wet. I struck a match and ascertained 
that it was eleven o’clock, precisely the hour at which I was to 
board the mail train. I jumped out and ran down the platform; 
there was no one in the train; there was no one even on the 
engine, which was forlornly hissing to itself in the silence. There 
was not a human being anywhere. Every door was closed, and 
all was dark. The name-board of the station was faintly visible; 
with a lighted match I went along it letter by letter. It seemed 
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as if the whole alphabet were in it, and by the time I had got 
to the end I had forgotten the beginning. One fact I had, how¬ 
ever, mastered, that it was not the junction at which I was to 
catch the mail. 

I was undoubtedly awake, but for a moment I was inclined 
to entertain the idea that there had been an accident, and that 
I had entered upon existence in another world. Once more I 
assailed the station house and the appurtenances thereof, the 
ticket-office, the waiting room, finally, and at some distance, the 
goods store, outside which the single lamp of the station com¬ 
mented feebly on the drizzle and the darkness. As I approached 
it a crack of light under the door became perceptible, and a 
voice was suddenly uplifted within. 

“Your best now agin that! Throw down your Jack!” 

I opened the door with pardonable violence, and found the 
guard, the stationmaster, the driver, and the stoker, seated on 
barrels round a packing case, on which they were playing a game 
of cards. 

To have too egregiously the best of a situation is not, to a 
generous mind, a source of strength. In the perfection of their 
overthrow I permitted the driver and stoker to wither from their 
places, and to fade away into the outer darkness without any 
suitable send-off; with the guard and the stationmaster I dealt 
more faithfully, but the pleasure of throwing water on drowned 
rats is not a lasting one. I accepted the statements that they 
thought there wasn’t a Christian in the train, that a few minutes 
here or there wouldn’t signify, that they would have me at 
the junction in twenty minutes, and it was often the mail was 
late. 

Fired by this hope I hurried back to my carriage, preceded 
at an emulous gallop by the officials. The guard thrust in with 
me the lantern from the card table, and fled to his van. 

“Mind the Goods, Tim!” shouted the stationmaster, as he 
slammed my door, “she might be coming any time now!” 

The answer travelled magnificently back from the engine. 
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“Let her cornel Shell meet her match!” A war-whoop upon 
the steam whistle fittingly closed the speech, and the train sprang 
into action. 

We had about fifteen miles to go, and we banged and bucketed 
over it in what was, I should imagine record time. The carriage 
felt as if it were galloping on four wooden legs, my teeth chat¬ 
tered in my head, and the salmon slowly churned its way forth 
from its newspaper, and moved along the netting with dreadful 
stealth. 

All was of no avail. 

“Well,” said the guard, as I stepped forth on to the deserted 
platform of Loughranny, “that owld Limited Mail's th’ un- 
punctualist thrain in Ireland! If you’re a minute late she’s gone 
from you, and may be if you were early you might be half an 
hour waiting for her! ” 

On the whole the guard was a gentleman. He said he would 
show me the best hotel in the town, though he feared I would be 
hard set to get a bed anywhere because of the “Feis” (a Feis, I 
should explain, is a Festival, devoted to competitions in Irish 
songs and dances). He shouldered my portmanteau, he even 
grappled successfully with the salmon, and, as we traversed the 
empty streets, he explained to me how easily I could catch the 
morning boat from Rosslare, and how it was, as a matter of fact, 
quite the act of Providence that my original scheme had been 
frustrated. 

All was dark at the uninviting portals of the hotel favoured 
by the guard. For a full five minutes we waited at them, ringing 
hard: I suggested that we should try elsewhere. 

“He’ll come,” said the guard, with the confidence of the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, retaining an implacable thumb upon the 
button of the electric bell. “He’ll come. Sure it rings in his 
room!” 

The victim came, half awake, half dressed, and with an inch of 
dripping candle in his fingers. There was not a bed there, he 
said, nor in the town neither. 
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I said I would sit in the dining-room till the time for the early 
train. 

“Sure there’s five beds in the dining-room,” replied the boots, 
“and there’s mostly two in every bed.” 

His voice was firm, but there was a wavering look in his eye. 

“What about the billiard-room, Mike?” said the guard, in 
wooing tones. 

“Ah, God bless you! we have a mattress on the table this 
minute! ” answered the boots, wearily, “and the fellow that got 
the First Prize for Reels asleep on top of it!” 

“Well, and can’t ye put the palliasse on the floor under it, ye 
omadhawn?” said the guard, dumping my luggage and the 
salmon in the hall; “sure there’s no snugger place in the house! 
I must run away home now, before Herself thinks I’m dead 
altogether! ” 

His retreating footsteps went lightly away down the empty 
street. 

“Aainything don’t throuble himl” said the boots bitterly. 

As for me, nothing save the Personal Element stood between 
me and destitution. 

It was in the dark of the early morning that I woke again to 
life and its troubles. A voice, dropping, as it were, over the edge 
of some smothering over-world, had awakened me. It was the 
voice of the First Prize for Reels, descending through a pocket of 
the billiard-table. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, are ye going on the 5 to Cork?” 

I grunted a negative. 

“Well, if ye were, ye’d be late,” said the voice. 

I received this useful information in indignant silence, and 
endeavoured to wrap myself again in the vanishing skirts of a 
dream. 

“I’m going on the 6.30 meself,” proceeded the voice, “and it’s 
unknown to me how I’ll put on me boots. Me feet is swelled the 
size o’ three-pound loaves with the dint of the little dancing- 
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shoes I had on me in the competition last night. Me feet's deli¬ 
cate that way, and I'm a great epicure about me boots." 

I snored aggressively, but the dream was gone. So, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, was the night. 

The First Prize for Reels arose, presenting an astonishing 
spectacle of grass-green breeches, a white shirt, and pearl-grey 
stockings, and accomplished a toilet that consisted of removing 
these and putting on ordinary garments, completed by the appar¬ 
ently excruciating act of getting into his boots. At any other 
hour of the day I might have been sorry for him. He then 
removed himself and his belongings to the hall, and there 
entered upon a resounding conversation with the boots, while I 
crawled forth from my lair to renew the strife with circumstances 
and to endeavour to compose a telegram to Alice Hervey of 
explanation and apology that should cost less than seven and 
sixpence. There was also the salmon to be dealt with. 

Here the boots intervened, opportunely, with a cup of tea, 
and the intelligence that he had already done up the salmon in 
straw bottle-covers and brown paper, and that I could travel 
Europe with it if I liked. He further informed me that he would 
run up to the station with the luggage now, and that maybe I 
wouldn't mind carrying the fish myself; it was on the table 
in the hall. i 

My train went at 6.15. The boots had secured for me one of 
many empty carriages, and lingered conversationally till the 
train started; he regretted politely my bad night at the hotel, 
and assured me that only for Jimmy Durkan having a little drink 
taken-Jimmy Durkan was the First Prize for Reels-he would 
have turned him off the billiard-table for my benefit. He finally 
confided to me that Mr. Durkan was engaged to his sister, and 
was a rising baker in the town of Limerick, “indeed," he said, 
“any girl might be glad to get him. He dances like whalebone, 
and he makes grand bread!" 

Here the train started. 

It was late that night when, stiff, dirty, with tired eyes blink- 
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ing in the dazzle of electric lights, I was conducted by the 
Herveys’ beautiful footman into the Hervey’s baronial hall, and 
was told by the Herveys’ imperial butler that dinner was over, 
and the gentlemen had just gone into the drawing-room. I was 
in the act of hastily declining to join them there, when a voice 
cried - 

“Here he is 1 ” 

And Philippa, rustling and radiant, came forth into the hall, 
followed in shimmers of satin, and flutterings of lace, by Alice 
Hervey, by the bride-elect, and by the usual festive rout of ex¬ 
hilarated relatives, male and female, whose mission it is to keep 
things lively before a wedding. 

“Is this a wedding present for me, Uncle Sinclair?” cried the 
bride-elect, through a deluge of questions and commiserations, 
and snatched from under my arm the brown paper parcel that 
had remained there from force of direful habit. 

“I advise you not to open it!” I exclaimed; “it’s a salmon!” 

The bride-elect, with a shriek of disgust, and without an in¬ 
stant of hesitation, hurled it at her nearest neighbour, the head 
bridesmaid. The head bridesmaid, with an answering shriek, 
sprang to one side, and the parcel that I had cherished with a 
mother’s care across two countries and a stormy channel, fell, 
with a crash, on the flagged floor. 

Why did it crash? 

“A salmon!” screamed Philippa, gazing at the parcel, round 
which a pool was already forming, “why, that’s whisky! Can’t 
you smell it?” 

The footman here respectfully interposed, and kneeling down, 
cautiously extracted from folds of brown paper a straw bottle- 
cover full of broken glass and dripping with whisky. 

“I’m afraid the other things are rather spoiled, sir,” he said 
seriously, and drew forth, successively, a very large pair of high- 
low shoes, two long grey worsted stockings, and a pair of grass- 
green breeches. 

They brought the house down, in a manner doubtless familiar 
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to them when they shared the triumphs of Mr. Jimmy Durkan, 
but they left Alice Hervey distinctly cold. 

“You know, darling,” she said to Philippa afterwards, “I 
don’t think it was very clever of dear Sinclair to take the wrong 
parcel. I had counted on that salmon.” 



5 .27 TO DUNDEE 
A. J. Cronin 

The wind, which blew fiercely in the west, blew still more 
furiously in the east. On the Sunday afternoon, when havoc 
ranged in Levenford and amongst the surrounding townships, 
still greater devastation roamed amongst the counties of the 
Eastern sea-board. 

In Edinburgh, as Denis buffeted his way along Princes Street, 
the wind, tearing along the grey, weather-beaten thoroughfare, 
ballooned his coat about his ears and lifted him off his feet. He 
loved that wind; it made him feel strong to fight a passage 
against it. Hat in hand, his hair disordered, his lips parted, he 
cleaved his way along. The wind sang against his teeth like the 
song of a gigantic humming-top, and he sang too, or uttered 
spontaneous, inarticulate sounds, expressive of the virile exuber¬ 
ance that seethed within him. Of the few people in the street, 
most turned involuntarily to look at him, and muttered en¬ 
viously, from blue, shivering lips: “My certies, he’s a hardy chiel, 
that one! ” 

It was quarter to four. Denis had made an early tea at Mc¬ 
Kinley’s “Family and Commercial Temperance Hotel.” They 
did things well there, no show, indeed, but a lavish abundance 
of good food, and he had eaten his way through a large trencher 
of sausages and white-pudding, cleared a plateful of oatcakes, and 
emptied the tea-pot in Ma McKinley’s own, private parlour. Old 
Mother McKinley would do anything for Denis-just the way 
he had with her, and with most people-and he always went 
there when in Edinburgh. She had, in parting, given him a thick 
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packet of sandwiches to sustain his body until his late arrival 
in Dundee, and a large, smacking embrace to support his spirit 
until she saw him again. It was good to have friends like that, 
he thought warmly, as he felt the comforting wad of sandwiches 
buttoned against his side, whilst he strode out on his way to 
Granton, to take the ferry-boat across the Firth of Forth for 
Burntisland. His only grievance against the weather was his fear 
that it might prevent them running the ferry, but if there was 
no boat, he was, he told himself facetiously, feeling vigorous 
enough to swim across the Firth. 

Although it blew so hard, there was as yet no rain and, as it 
was only three miles to Granton, he disdained the usual con¬ 
veyance to the ferry and decided to walk. It was fine to be alive I 
This wind intoxicated him; the feel of it upon his cheek made 
him want to live for ever. As he drove his feet hard upon the 
pavement he knew he would cover the distance easily under the 
hour at his disposal. 

His reflections, as he strode along, were pleasant. Business was 
opening out beyond his expectations and to-morrow, in Dundee, 
he hoped to consolidate his position with Blain & Co. Young 
Mr. Blain was the force in the firm; he liked him immensely, 
and he felt that if he could convince him, persuade him to deal 
with Findlay’s, the day would be won. He began to think out 
a smart little speech to open his conversation on the morrow. 
He declaimed the address magnificently to the wind and to the 
empty streets as he walked along, enjoying himself immensely, 
emphasising his points by telling gesticulations, so that by the 
time Granton was reached he had riddled young Mr. Blain 
with epigrams, bombarded him with technicalities, and reduced 
him to impotence by solid argument. Now, to his relief, he 
observed that the ferry bumped at her small pier with every 
indication of departure, and hastening his steps, he went on 
board the vessel. From the low deck of the boat the Firth 
looked darker and more threatening than from the jetty, with 
white spume slapping over the crests of the slate-grey waves. 
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The small boat rocked heavily, and the rope hawsers attached 
from the vessel to the squat bollards on the quay creaked and 
thumped, as the combined strain of wind and tide pulled upon 
them. Denis, however, was an excellent sailor and, unperturbed, 
he joined three other passengers who were gathered in the bow 
of the boat, looking gloomily across the Firth, a disconsolate 
sense of danger binding them closer together. 

“I don’t like the look o’ it,” said one. 

“Ay, its gey and threatenin’ like,” said another. 

“I’m beginning to wish I had taken the wife’s advice and stayed 
at home,” said the third, with a feeble attempt at jocularity. 

Denis rallied them. \ 

“Do you think the captain would put out the boat if he wasn’t 
sure of getting over?” he cried, heartily. “It’s only five miles 
across - a mere nothing. Why, in twenty years we’ll be jumping 
across a ditch like this, or walking over on stilts.” 

They looked at him doubtfully, but he laughed, joked, ban¬ 
tered them until they surrendered, and, in the space of five 
minutes, he had them enrolled under his banner. They accepted 
him as a leader; their fearful anticipation vanished; indeed, one 
of the group produced a small, flat bottle. 

“Will we have a wee drappie before we start?” he asked, with 
a wink. It was the height of conviviality! The host partook 
first, then the two others sipped with the moderation of guests, 
but Denis refused. 

“I’m so full of sausage, I’m afraid to chance it,” he replied, 
with a gesture of broad pantomime towards the unruly water, 
indicating that his sole desire in life was to retain the excellent 
meal he had just paid for. They laughed delightedly; the fact 
that this reckless, intrepid youth might be as ridiculously ill as - 
he suggested filled them with a returning sense of their own 
worth. And Denis encouraged them, adapting himself to the 
level of their society with verve, and telling stories with such 
spirit that they did not fully observe the departure, or the tossing 
in the Firth. One grew greenish, and another swallowed queasily, 
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but they would have died rather than disgrace themselves in the 
eyes of this young Hector now relating to them, in the climax 
of his fifth story, the brilliant repartee which the Irishman had 
made to the Englishman and the Scotsman, under circumstances 
of a particularly ludicrous and embarrassing character. 

The few other passengers were less assured, and remained 
huddled together as the boat pitched about like a cockleshell in 
the stormy water. They clung to the stanchions, lay upon the 
deck, or were openly sick, whilst the spray-laden wind howled 
through the rigging, and the fierce, snapping waves burst over 
the low bulwarks, covering the deck with a sheet of water which 
flooded from side to side with each roll of the ship. 

But at length they drew near Burntisland, passed out of the 
stormy water and, after considerable manoeuvring, made fast. 
The skipper of the little vessel came off the bridge, dripping in 
his oilskins. 

Tm not sorry to be in,” Denis heard him say. “I didna like it. 
It's the worst crossing we’ve ever made.” 

The passengers disembarked hastily, although some had suf¬ 
fered so acutely that they were obliged to be carried off the ship 
on to the jetty, and here the small band of heroes bade Denis 
farewell. 

“You’re not going any further, then?” said Denis. 

“Na! Na!” said the spokesman, looking up at the clouds, 
“we’re all Burntisland lads, praise be, and it’ll be a long time 
before we have another jaunt o’ this nature to Edinburgh. Hame 
looks guid enough to me after that blatter o’ sea.” 

They shook hands with him solemnly, feeling that they would 
never forget him. “Man, he was a cure, yon fellow that cam’ 
ower the Forth i’ the storm,” they would repeat to each other 
long afterwards. “He didna give a hang about anything.” 

When they had left him, Denis made his way to the station. 
The train for Dundee, being run in conjunction with the Granton 
ferry, and due to depart at 5.27 p.m., was already waiting, and as 
it was now twenty minutes past five, he walked along the plat- 
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form looking through the windows to secure an empty third- 
class compartment. A larger number of people than might have 
been expected from the nature of the weather, were travelling, 
and he traversed the length of the train up to the engine without 
seeing a vacant carriage. At the engine, the guard stood talking 
to the driver and Denis, recognising in the former an acquain¬ 
tance that he had made - with his usual facility - upon a previous 
journey, went up and accosted him. 

“And how's Davie McBeath?” he cried. The guard turned his 
head, and, after a moment’s hesitating scrutiny, his eye cleared. 

“It’s yourself, then, Mr. Foyle,” he replied cordially. “I couldna 
place ye for a minute.” 

“Sure there’s not another like me out of Donegal,” grinned 
Denis. 

“Do you get weather like this over there?” asked McBeath. 
“Mitchell,” he indicated the driver, “and me are just discussing 
the gale; we’re no so sure of the wind. It’s in a bad quarter.” 

“Will it push the old puffing billy backwards?” laughed 
Denis. Mitchell shook his head doubtfully. 

“It’s no’ just exactly that,” he exclaimed, and his look spoke 
more than his words; then, turning to his mate in the cab he 
asked: 

“How is the gauge, John?” 

The black face of the stoker looked up, his teeth showing 
whitely as he smiled. 

“You’ve enough steam to take ye to Aberdeen!” he said. “Ay, 
and further than that if ye like.” 

“Dundee’ll be good enough for me, and for you, too, Johnnie 
Marshall,” replied the other, dryly. 

“Will she stand it, think ye?” enquired McBeath seriously, 
for the moment ignoring Denis. 

“I canna say,” replied Mitchell cryptically, “but we’re shair 
tae find out, ay, and soon enough.” 

“What’s all the mystery?” asked Denis, looking from one to 
the other. 
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The grinning face of the stoker looked up from the open door 
of the furnace, whilst the reflection of the flames played across 
his dusky, shining face. 

“They’re a' feared o’ a wee bittie o’ a brig,” he guffawed, as 
he shovelled: “they dinna ken what steel and cement mean 
yet.” 

“Get awa’ wi’ ye, man,” growled Mitchell angrily. “Ye’ve twa 
mile o’ it and that wind is blowin’ richt at it - ay and hammerin’ 
like the picks o’ ten thousand devils.” At his words a hush seemed 
to fall on the group, then with a start McBeath looked at his 
watch. “Well,” he said, “whatever we think, the schedule says 
go, and go we must. Come away, Mr. Foyle.” 

“What exactly is the trouble?” asked Denis, as he walked up 
the platform with the guard. Davie McBeath glanced at him 
out of the corner of his eye, but he did not reply; instead, he 
changed the subject significantly, saying: 

“That’s a grand new ulster you’ve got.” 

“You like it.” 

“Ah! I do that! It’s a real cosy thing for a night like this, 
and real smart too.” 

“Is it smart enough for a wedding, Davie?” asked Denis, 
nudging the other confidentially. 

“It is that!” replied the guard unthinkingly; then he looked 
up, interestedly. 

“What! what! ye’re not thinkin’ o’-” Denis nodded his 

head. 

“I’m not thinking, man. I’m certain. Tuesday’s the day, and 
like enough I’ll wear this coat. Sure, it’s part of my trousseau! ” 

McBeath gazed at the other quizzically, then his dry features 
relaxed, and they both laughed heartily. 

“Weel! weel! you don’t say!” cried Davie. “Man! you’re a 
caution! Ye’re moving ahead fast. I’m sure I wish ye the best o’ 
everything-to you and the wee lass, whoever she may be. She’ll 
be braw, if I ken ye richtly. Come along, now. We canna put a 
bridegroom in with all these people in the thirds.” He looked 
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along his nose at Denis as he opened an empty first class com¬ 
partment. “It wouldn't be safe.” 

“Thanks, Davie,” said Foyle, appreciatively. “You're a good 
sort. I'll send you a bit of the cake to sleep on.” Then he added, 
more seriously: “See you later, at Dundee.” The guard gave him 
a smile and a nod as he walked off, and a moment later the 
whistle blew, the flag waved, and the train moved out of the 
station. 

Alone in his magnificence, Denis looked about him with satis¬ 
faction, and, reclining back upon the cushions, he raised his 
feet upon the opposite seat and fixed his eyes meditatively upon 
the ceiling. But slowly his gaze grew distant, and, piercing the 
low roof, reached far away. He was thinking of Mary. 

He would, he reflected soberly, be married on Tuesday, not 
exactly in the manner he had hoped, nor in the fashion he had 
sometimes planned, but married none the less. The manner of 
the marriage did not matter, the fact remained that he would 
be no longer a bachelor, and already he began to feel older and 
more responsible. A comforting glow pervaded him as he con¬ 
sidered the nobility of his action in accepting, so willingly, this 
responsibility. He repulsed the thought that he had ever wished 
to repudiate the consequences of his love. “No,” he cried aloud, 
“I'm not the sort of skunk to let down a girl like Mary.” He 
became aware vividly of her trust, her loveliness, her faith in 
him, thought of her at first tenderly, then with a faint anxiety; 
thinking of the storm, he hoped, for her sake, that it had not 
touched Levenford. Here, despite the happy tenor of his mind, 
he began to feel unaccountably depressed; the subdued hap¬ 
piness, which had succeeded his exuberance at the commence¬ 
ment of his journey, now turned slowly to an unaccountable 
melancholy. He tried to shake this off, fixing his mind on the 
roseate future that awaited Mary and himself in their cottage at 
Garshake, envisaging the wonderful career he would carve for 
himself, thinking of the holidays, the trips abroad they would 
later enjoy - but he could not dispel the shadow that had clouded 
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his bright optimism. He began to be afraid for her, and to ask 
himself if he had been wise to postpone taking her from her 
home until so late. 

It began now to rain, and the windows of his compartment 
became blurred with a dismal covering of wet and slush. The 
pounding wind flung great gobs of sleet against the sides of the 
train with a sound like the slash of a wet cloth, whilst the rain 
hissed upon the roof of the carriage like fierce streams from the 
nozzle of a gigantic hose. His depression deepened, and his mind 
filled with a more mournful misgiving, as, with a sad regret, he 
visioned the sweet, mysterious beauty of her body and thought 
how he had deflowered that beauty. At his violating touch a 
child had become a woman, who must have suffered bitterly by 
his act; her slender virginity had become bloated through him, 
and, in the effort of concealment alone, she must have endured 
misery; the intimate symmetry of her form appeared to him as 
something which he had destroyed, which she would never again 
regain. A sigh broke from him as, slowly, the train drew to a 
standstill at a wayside station. The train, which was not express, 
had already made several halts at intermediate stations without 
his having particularly observed them, but here, to his annoy¬ 
ance, the door of his compartment opened and an old country¬ 
man entered. He seated himself blandly in the opposite corner, 
steaming from the rain, whilst puddles of water ran off him on 
to the cushions and floor; emanating from him, and mingling 
with the steam, came the spirituous odour of a liquid more 
potent than rain-water. Denis stared at him, then remarked 
coldly: 'This is a first-class compartment.” 

The old fellow took a large red and white spotted handker¬ 
chief from his pocket and blew his nose like a trumpet. 

"’Deed it is,” he said solemnly, affecting to look round the 
carriage. “I’m glad you told me. It’s a rale pleasure for me to 
travel in style; but the first-class that ye speak o’ doesna make 
muckle difference to me, for I havena got a ticket at all”; and 
he laughed uproariously, in a tipsy fashion. 
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Denis was so far below his normal humour that he failed to 
appreciate the situation. In the ordinary way he would have 
amused himself intensely with this unexpected travelling-com¬ 
panion, but now he could only gaze at him glumly. 

“Are you going far?” he finally asked. 

“To Dundee - bonnie Dundee. The town ye ken-not the 
man. Na! Nal Fm not thinkin' o’ the bonnets o’ bonnie Dundee 
-I mean the bonnie town o’ Dundee,” the other replied, and 
having thus explained himself with a grave and scrupulous 
exactitude, he added, meaningly: “I hadna time to get my 
ticket, though.” 

Denis sat up. He would, he realised, have to endure this for 
the rest of the journey, and he resigned himself to it. 

“What's the weather like now?” he asked. “You look wet!” 

“Wet! I'm wet outside and inside. But the one counteracts 
the other ye ken, and to a hardy shepherd like me wet clothes 
just means lettin’ them dry on ye. But mind ye, it is a most 
awful, soughin' night all the same. I'm glad I'm not out on the 
hills.” 

He nodded his head several times, took a small, foul stump of 
clay pipe from his pocket, lit it, covered it with its metal cap, 
and, inverting it from the comer of his mouth, sucked noisily; 
when he had filled the carriage with smoke, he spat copiously 
upon the floor without removing the pipe from his mouth. 

Denis looked at the other with compassionate disgust, and as 
he tried to picture this gross, bibulous old yokel as a young man, 
then wondered moodily if he himself might ever degenerate to 
such a crapulous old age, his melancholy grew more profound. 
Unconscious of the effect he had produced, the old shepherd con¬ 
tinued: “Ay! It's good-bye to the hills for me. That sounds 
kind o' well, think ye no'? Ay! Good-bye to the hills. Man!” 
-he laughed, slapping his thigh-“It's like the name o' a sang. 
Good-bye to the Hills. Weel, onyway, I'm going back to my 
native town, and you’ll never guess what for.” He tittered 
vehemently, choking himself with smoke. 
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“You’ve come into some money, perhaps?” hazarded Denis. 

“’Deed, no! The bit of money I’ve got is what I’ve saved by 
hard and honest work. Try again.” As Denis remained silent he 
went on, garrulously, 

“Ay! you’d never think it, but the plain truth is that I’m 

going-” He paused to wink prodigiously, then blurted out, 

“I’m goin’ to Dundee to get married.” Observing with manifest 
enjoyment the effect he had produced, he meandered on- 

“I’m a hardy blade, although I’m not so souple as I was, and 
there’s a fine, sonsie woman waiting for me. She was a great 
friend of my first wife. Ay I I’m to wed early the morn’s momin’. 
That’s the way I’m takin’ this train and breakin’ the Sabbath. 
I maun be in time, ye ken.” 

As the other wandered on, Denis gazed at him with a curious 
repulsion, due, in the main, to the strange coincidence of his 
own circumstances. Here, then, was another bridegroom, linked 
to him in this narrow compartment by a bond of corresponding 
position. Did this disreputable veteran mirror the image of his 
contumely, or reflect to him a dolorous premonition of his 
future? 

In dismay Denis asked himself if he were not as contemptible 
in the eyes of his own kind as this grey-beard was in his. A tide 
of self-depreciation and condemnation rushed over him as he 
began to review the manner of his life. An unusual humility 
startled him by the rapidity and force of its onset, and in this 
despair he remained, subdued and silent, until the train clattered 
into the station of St. Fort. Here his companion rose and got 
out of the compartment, remarking, as he did so: “We’ve a 
good way to go yet. I’ll just get out and see if I canna get haud 
o’ something to keep out the cauld. Just a wee dram to warm the 
inside o’ the stammick.” In a moment, however, he came back, 
to say reassuringly: “I’ll be back! I’m not away, mind ye. I 
wouldna leave ye like that. I’ll be back to keep ye company till 
we get to Dundee.” Then he tramped off. 

Denis looked at his watch and saw that it was five minutes 
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past seven. The train was up to time, yet, as he put his head out 
of the window, he found that the strength of the wind had in¬ 
creased beyond endurance. Passengers getting out of the open 
doors were bowled along the platform, and the heavy train, as 
it stood stationary, seemed to rock upon its wheels. Surrounding 
McBeath he saw a wind-beaten group clamouring: 

“Is it safe for us to gang on, guard?” 

“What a wind it is! Will the train stand it?” 

“Will it keep on the line?” * 

“Lord save us, what a night this is! What about the bridge? 
Oh! I wish we were a’ hame!” 

He thought his friend the guard looked perturbed and irritable, 
but although McBeath did indeed feel anxious, with the charge 
of a hundred people upon his mind, he maintained in his replies 
the even and imperturbable calm of officialdom. 

“Safe as the Bank of Scotland, Ma’am. 

“Wind forsooth! Tuts, it’s only a bit breezie, man. Think 
shame o’ yourself.” 

“Ay, it’ll haud the line and ye’ll be hame wi’ your lassock in 
an hour, ma fine wumman!” Denis heard him repeat placidly, 
composedly, impenetrably. His calmness seemed to reassure 
them completely, and at his comforting words the people broke 
up and entered their compartments. 

At length the all clear was given and the train again began to 
move. As it did so Denis observed the figure of his travelling 
companion staggering against the wind in an effort to attain the 
rearmost carriage, but in his anxiety and haste, the old shepherd 
slipped and fell prostrate upon the platform. The train drew 
away from him, he was irrevocably left behind and, as they 
moved out of the station, Denis caught a last glimpse, under the 
gusty flicker of the station lamp, of the perplexed, discomfited 
face, filled with almost ludicrous desolation. As he sat in his 
corner, while the train approached the southern edge of the Tay 
Bridge, Denis reflected with a sombre humour that the other 
would assuredly be late for his nuptials in the morning. Perhaps 
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it was a lesson meant for him. Yes, he must profit by this strange, 
unpleasant coincidence. He would not fail Mary on Tuesday! 

The train moved on and, at thirteen minutes past seven, it 
reached the beginning of the bridge. At this point, before enter¬ 
ing upon the single line of rails over the bridge, it slowed down 
opposite the signal cabin, to allow the baton to be passed. With¬ 
out this exchange it was not permitted to proceed, and, still filled 
by a sense of misgiving, Denis again lowered his window and 
looked out, to observe that everything was correct. The force 
of the gale almost decapitated him but, in the red glare cast by 
the engine, he discerned, stretching dimly into the distance, the 
massive girders of the bridge, like the colossal skeleton of an 
enormous reptile, but of steel, strong and adamantine. Then, all 
at once, he saw the signalman descend the steps from his box 
with consummate care, clutching the rail tightly with one hand. 
He surrendered the baton to the stoker, and, when he had 
accomplished this, he climbed back into his cabin with the 
utmost difficulty, fighting the wind and being assisted up the last 
few steps by the hand of a friend held out to him from within. 

And now the train moved off again, and entered the bridge. 
Denis raised his window and sank back in his seat composedly, 
but, as he was carried past the signal-box, he received the fleeting 
impression of two pale, terrified faces looking at him from out of 
it, like ghostly countenances brushing past him in the blackness. 

The violence of the gale was now unbounded. The wind hurled 
the rain against the sides of the train with the noise of a thou¬ 
sand anvils, and the wet snow again came slobbering upon the 
window panes, blotting out all vision. The train rocked upon the 
rails with a drunken, swaying oscillation, and although it pro¬ 
ceeded slowly, cautiously, it seemed, from the fury and rush of 
the storm, to dash headlong upon its course. Thus, as it advanced, 
with the blackness, the noise of the wheels, the tearing rush of 
the wind, and the crashing of the waves upon the pier of the 
bridge below, there was developed the sensation of reckless, head¬ 
long acceleration. 
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As Denis sat alone, in the silent, cabined space of his com¬ 
partment, tossed this way and that by the jactation, he felt sud¬ 
denly that the grinding wheels of the train spoke to him. As 
they raced upon the line he heard them rasp out, with a heavy, 
despairing refrain: “God help us! God help us! God help us! ” 

Amidst the blare of the storm this slow, melancholy dirge beat 
itself into Denis's brain. The certain sense of some terrible dis¬ 
aster began to oppress him. Strangely, he feared, not for himself, 
but for Mary. Frightful visions flashed through the dark field 
of his imagination. He saw her, in a white shroud, with sad, im¬ 
ploring eyes, with dank, streaming hair, with bleeding feet and 
hands. Fantastic shapes oppressed her which made her shrink 
into the obliterating darkness. Again he saw her grimacing, sim¬ 
pering palely like a sorry statue of the Madonna and holding by 
the hand the weazened figure of a child. He shouted in horror. 
In a panic of distress he jumped to his feet. He desired to get to 
her. He wanted to open the door, to jump out of this confining 
box which enclosed him like a sepulchre. He would have given, 
instantly, everything he possessed to get out of the train. But he 
could not. 

He was imprisoned in the train, which advanced inexorably, 
winding in its own glare like a dark, red serpent twisting sinu¬ 
ously forward. It had traversed one mile of the bridge and had 
now reached the middle span, where a mesh of steel girders 
formed a hollow tube through which it must pass. The train 
entered this tunnel. It entered slowly, fearfully, reluctantly, 
juddering in every bolt and rivet of its frame as the hurricane 
assaulted, and sought to destroy, the greater resistance now 
offered to it. The wheels clanked with the ceaseless insistence of 
the tolling of a passing-bell, still protesting, endlessly: “God 
help us! God help us! God help us!” 

Then, abruptly, when the whole train lay enwrapped within 
the iron lamellae of the middle link of the bridge, the wind 
elevated itself with a culminating, exultant roar to the orgasm 
of its power and passion. 
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The bridge broke. Steel girders snapped like twigs, cement 
crumbled like sand, iron pillars bent like willow wands. The 
middle span melted like wax. Its wreckage clung around the 
tortured train, which gyrated madly for an instant in space. Im¬ 
mediately, a shattering rush of broken glass and wood descended 
upon Denis, cutting and bruising him with mangling violence. 
He felt the wrenching torsion of metal, and the grating of falling 
masonry. The inexpressible desolation of a hundred human 
voices, united in a sudden, short anguished cry of mingled agony 
and terror, fell upon his ears hideously, with the deathly fatality 
of a coronach. The walls of his compartment whirled about him 
and upon him, like a winding-sheet, the floor rushed over his 
head. As he spun round, with a loud cry he, too, shouted: “God 
help us!” then, faintly, the name: “Mary!” 

Then the train with incredible speed, curving like a rocket, 
arched the darkness in a glittering parabola of light, and plunged 
soundlessly into the black hell of water below, where, like a 
rocket, it was instantly extinguished - for ever obliterated! For 
the infinity of a second, as he hurtled through the air, Denis 
knew what had happened. He knew everything, then instantly 
he ceased to know. At the same instant as the first, faint cry of 
his child ascended feebly in the byre at Levenford, his mutilated 
body hit the dark, raging water and lay dead, deep down upon 
the bed of the firth. 
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DEATH OF A TRAIN 


Freeman Wills Croft 

At six o’clock that morning John Hislop had relieved his mate 
in the box at Pullover, a smallish station a number of miles on 
the Swinleigh side of Exeter. He was a short man and stout with 
a round, cheery face, usually wreathed in smiles. His conversation 
was punctuated by a hearty and infectious laugh. An optimist 
by temperament and self-satisfied withal, he felt that life was 
good, and that one of its most excellent manifestations was John 
Hislop. 

He had a lot beside his temperament to make him happy. His 
wife, whom he had recently married, was just the finest woman 
in the world, and had turned his little cottage from a drab and 
utilitarian shelter into a bower of charm and contentment. 
His job was a good one, reasonably well paid, and compared 
with those of most of his friends, both light and interesting. 
He had a pleasant circle of acquaintances. They treated him 
as he treated them: as a good fellow out to be friendly and 
helpful. 

On this morning work had gone on normally and easily. 
Trains had been running like clockwork and he had been called 
on to solve no distressing problems at short notice. He was 
pleased also with the condition of the box. Between trains he had 
found time to sweep it thoroughly and give a rub to the win¬ 
dows. Everything was now spotlessly clean. The bright work of 
his levers shone like silver, the cases of his instruments reflected 
the light like mirrors, and his stove was carefully blackleaded. 
He himself was tidy, closely shaven, and even his hands were 
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clean. Though he did not exactly put it into words, he felt sub¬ 
consciously that Pullover was lucky in its signalman. 

His first care on taking over had been to make himself familiar 
with the day’s specials-the ordinary trains he could have re¬ 
peated backwards - and at intervals he went to his neat file of 
notices to refresh his memory. Not that there were notices for 
all of them, indeed more often than not they ran on telephonic 
information only. To-day there were just about the usual num¬ 
ber, mostly military. 

About noon there was a gap between trains of some twenty 
minutes, and Hislop decided that he could most profitably fill 
the interval by having his dinner. This was another matter in 
which he had scored in his marriage. As he compared the tasty 
meals which his wife prepared for him with the hunks of bread 
and cheese which had represented his own catering, he felt for 
the nth time that he had chosen well. 

He usually had a longer meal hour, but to-day two down 
specials curtailed his time. The first, vacuum-fitted wagons for 
Plymouth, was on Path 125 and passed at 12.13, and the second, 
empty coaches for Falmouth, on Path 127 at 12.18. They would 
soon be due, but he would be finished before the first one was 
offered. 

He had just packed the remains of his meal in his basket when 
his telephone-bell rang the code “All Stations Swinleigh to 
Exeter”. As his came into that category, he unhooked his re¬ 
ceiver and listened. 

“The special of vacuum-fitted box-wagons for Plymouth run¬ 
ning on Path 125, has been held up at Swinleigh. Note that this 
train will leave Path 125 at Swinleigh and will run from Swin¬ 
leigh to Plymouth ten minutes later on Path 129. The special 
of empty coaches for Falmouth is not affected by this alteration, 
and will continue on Path 127 as arranged. Both trains are run¬ 
ning six minutes late.” 

In his turn Hislop acknowledged the message, noting the time 
in his book. The change gave him eleven extra minutes. He spent 
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them in the lower part of the box, making a start at cleaning 
his lamps. This and similar jobs had to be done between trains, 
and in a busy box, as he considered his, it took all of the spaces 
that there were. 

He expected the “Is line clear?” signal from the station in the 
rear about five minutes before the train was due, and at 12.18 he 
wiped his hands and went upstairs. As he arrived the signal came 
through on the gong. He replied in the same code, accepting the 
train, turned his block indicator from “Line blocked’' to “Line 
clear”, and entered the time in his book. 

Two minutes later came the departure. Hislop again replied, 
turning his block indicator from “Line clear” to “Train on line” 
and offered the train to the station in advance. As before he 
entered the time. 

The first special should now be within a couple of miles of the 
box, and Hislop turned to the frame and began pulling off his 
signals. No points had to be turned, for these lay normally for 
the up and down lines. He pulled off first his Home, then his 
Intermediate, his Platform Starter, his Advanced Starter, and 
lastly, released by the other four, his Distant. As he did so in 
the first four cases he glanced out along the line and saw that the 
respective signal arms had actually responded. The Distant 
Signal was too far away to be seen, but an electric repeater on 
the shelf above the frame moved, showing the arm had 
functioned. 

Putting down the cloth he always used to pull the levers-he 
would not have dreamt of touching their bright surfaces with his 
bare hand-he stepped to the end of the box and looked up the 
line towards the approaching train. There was a long straight 
leading into Pullover from the east, and as the gradient was 
falling, the speed of trains was usually high. He would not have 
admitted it to anyone, but he still retained his boyish delight in 
railways. Apart from his professional interest and in spite of 
long familiarity, he enjoyed watching the great expresses rush 
past. He was the product of his generation, and neither motor- 
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cars nor planes could arouse him to such enthusiasm as could 
a locomotive engine. 

Now as he watched there appeared at the end of the long 
straight a little white fluffy ball. It was the special, probably 
doing her steady seventy miles an hour down the bank. Some¬ 
times Hislop regretted not having gone into the Locomotive 
Department and become a driver. Controlling these great 
machines at speed must be fascinating. Then he told himself that 
for a married man his own job was better. Drivers, particularly 
since the War, were away from home a lot. No, on the whole 
he had done wisely with his life. 

The white ball had grown larger and beneath it appeared a 
black dot. It grew and began to take on shapes. Hislop could see 
it now for what it was, the engine of a rapidly approaching train. 
It grew still further. The steam poured out from it in a great 
belching cloud. Now it was less than half a mile away and 
coming like a whirlwind. Another half-minute and it would be 
past. 

Suddenly Hislop noticed the billowing cloud cease. The driver 
had shut off steam. Why? The train was not scheduled to stop. 

Then Hislop stood motionless. Transfixed in the grip of a 
sudden horror, unable to believe his eyes, he saw a terrible drama 
unfold. 

As the engine reached the facing points leading to the goods 
yard, it gave a sort of shuddering plunge. Its speed was not 
checked. It still came rushing on, but bumping and plunging. 
And surely; yes, it was tilting! Merciful Providence, it was 
tilting! 

The engine raced on towards him down the yard, that awful 
tilt increasing rapidly. Hislop’s heart stood still. Disaster was 
shaping there in front of him. Through the box windows there 
came a terrible grinding, screeching roar. And still the engine 
kept turning over. 

As it reached an angle of forty-five degrees Hislop saw that a 
second quick movement was taking place. It was buckling. The 
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fire-box end was slewing out to the right, getting across the 
tracks. The tender was doing the same, but in the opposite 
direction. They were closing as one closes a two-foot rule. The 
coaches were getting out of line. They were leaving their usual 
snake-like formation and taking a zigzag shape. They were 
closing up like a concertina. 

Now the movement became so rapid and complicated that 
Hislop could scarcely follow it, though he stared with eyes start¬ 
ing from his head and heart thumping as if he were being struck 
by blows of a hammer. The train was coming forward en masse . 
It was bunching before his eyes. The coaches were twisting 
backwards and forwards. They were coming on quicker than the 
engine and piling up. As the engine at last went down on its 
side crossways to the line, the coaches began to ride over it. 

Owing to the curve through the station the mass had driven 
sideways from the main line and into the freight yard where, 
crashing through several standing wagons, it dragged on, leaving 
them in match-wood. 

Good God I Would it never stop? The mass was still sliding 
forward. Then with a sick horror Hislop saw the roof of the first 
coach coming forward over the engine. The coach itself was 
crushing like an empty tin, but the roof with its sides tom away 
came on like a great finger pointing its horror to the skies. 

At last the mass stopped and with it the appalling din died 
down. The proud train, monument of man’s genius, lay a tangled 
heap with steam rising from the battered ironwork which had 
been the engine. Over it hung a tremendous cloud of dust, which 
had already begun to trail slowly away in the breeze. 

To Hislop, scarcely able to breathe, it symbolized Death. This 
train, lying there in ghastly stillness, was dead. Hislop had been 
in the last war and he had seen death. When a man got a bullet 
in his head, what first struck the onlooker was his sudden still¬ 
ness. He fell and remained still. So, save for a thin hiss of escap¬ 
ing steam, with this train. 

After the appalling noise the silence seemed hideous and 
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sinister. Hislop felt that he had been turned to stone. Then 
suddenly the grip of his terror broke. He realized that the next 
move was on him. Springing to his levers he threw up his signals, 
then in a fury of haste plunged six times on each of his block 
instruments: the obstruction danger signal. Two seconds later 
he was speaking to his station-master’s office. 



THE GARSIDE FELL DISASTER 


L. T. C. Rolt 


"Yes, I’m an old railwayman I am, and proud of it. You see, I 
come of a railway family, as you might say, for I reckon there’ve 
been Boothroyds on the railway-in the signal cabin or on the 
footplate mostly - ever since old Geordie Stephenson was about. 
We haven’t always served the same company. There were four 
of us. My two elder brothers followed my father on the North- 
Western, but I joined the Grand Trunk, and Bert, our youngest, 
he went east to Grantham. He hadn’t been long there before he 
was firing on one of Patrick Stirling’s eight-foot singles, the 
prettiest little locos as ever was or ever will be I reckon. He 
finished up driver on Ivatt’s ‘Atlantics’ while Harry and Fred 
were working ‘Jumbos’ and ‘Precursors’ out of Crewe. I could 
have had the footplate job myself easy enough if I’d a mind; 
took it in with my mother’s milk I did, if you follow my mean¬ 
ing. But (and sometimes I’m not sure as I don’t regret it) I 
married early on, and the old woman persuaded me to go for a 
more settled job, so it was the signal box for me. A driver’s wife’s 
a widow most o’ the week, see, unless he happens to click for a 
regular local turn. 

“The first job I had on my own was at Garside on the Carlisle 
line south of Highbeck Junction, and it was here that this busi¬ 
ness as I was speaking of happened; a proper bad do it was, and 
the rummest thing as ever I had happen in all my time. 

“Now you could travel the railways from one end to t’other, 
Scotland and all, but I doubt you’d find a more lonesome spot 
than Garside, or one so mortal cold in winter. I don’t know if 
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you’ve ever travelled that road, but all I know is it must have 
cost a mint of money. You see, the Grand Trunk wanted their 
own road to Scotland, but the East Coast lot had taken the 
easiest pick, and the North-Western had the next best run 
through Preston and over Shap, so there was nothing else for 
them but to carry their road over the mountains. It took a bit of 
doing, I can tell you, and I know, for when I was up there, there 
was plenty of folks about who remembered the railway coming. 
They told me what a game it was what with the snow and the 
wind, and the clay that was like rock in summer and a treacle 
pudding in winter. 

“Garside Box takes its name from Garside Fell same as the 
tunnel. There’s no station there, for there isn’t a house in sight, 
let alone a village, and my cottage was down at Frithdale about 
half an hour’s walk away. It was what we call a section box, 
just a small box, the signals, and two ‘lie-by’ roads, one on the 
up and one on the down side, where goods trains could stand to 
let the fast trains through if need be. Maybe you know how the 
block system works; how you can only admit one train on to a 
section at a time. Well, it would have been an eight-mile section, 
heavily graded at that, from Highbeck to Ennerthwaite, the 
next station south, and it might have taken a heavy goods any¬ 
thing up to half an hour to clear it. That’s why they made two 
sections of it by building Garside box just midway between the 
two. It was over a thousand feet up, not far short of the summit 
of the line; in fact, looking south from my box I could see that 
summit, top of the long bank up from Ennerthwaite. Just north 
of the box was the mouth of the tunnel, a mile and a half of it, 
under Garside Fell. If ever you should come to walk over those 
mountains you couldn’t miss the ventilation shafts of the tunnel. 
It looks kind of queer to see those great stone towers a-smoking 
and steaming away up there in the heather miles and miles from 
anywhere with not a soul for company and all so quiet. Not that 
they smoke j^ow as much as they did, but I’ll be coming to that 
presently. 
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“Well, as I’ve said before, you could travel the length and 
breadth of England before you’d find a lonelier place than Gar- 
side. Job Micklewright, who was ganger on the section, would 
generally give me a look up when he went by, and if I switched 
a goods into the ‘lie-by’, more often than not the fireman or the 
guard would pass the time of day, give me any news from down 
the line, and maybe make a can of tea on my stove. But other¬ 
wise I wouldn’t see a soul from the time I came on till I got my 
relief. Of course there was the trains, but then you couldn’t call 
them company, not properly speaking. Hundreds and hundreds 
of folks must have passed me by every day, and yet there I was 
all on my own with only a few old sheep for company, and the 
birds crying up on the moor. Funny that, when you come to 
think of it, isn’t it? Mind you, I’m not saying it wasn’t grand to 
be up there on a fine day in summer. You could keep your town 
life then. It made you feel as it was good to be alive what with 
the sun a-shining and the heather all out, grasshoppers ticking 
away and the air fairly humming with bees. Yes, you got to 
notice little things like that, and as for the smell of that moor 
in summer, why, I reckon I can smell it now. It was a different 
tale in winter though. Cold? It fair makes me shiver to think on 
it. I’ve known the wind set in the north-east for months on end, 
what we call a lazy wind —blows through you, see, too tired to 
go round. Sometimes it blew that strong it was all you could do 
to stand against it. More than once I had the glass of my win¬ 
dows blown in, and there were times when I thought the whole 
cabin was going what with the roaring and rattling and shaking 
of it. Just you imagine climbing a signal ladder to fix a lamp in 
that sort of weather; it wasn’t easy to keep those lamps in, I can 
tell you. Then there was the snow; you don’t know what snow is 
down here in the south. The company was well off for ploughs 
and we'd no lack of good engines even in those days, but it used 
to beat them. Why, I’ve known it snow for two days and a night, 
blowing half a gale all the while, and at the end of it there’s been 
a drift of snow twenty feet deep in the cutting up by the tunnel. 
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“But in spite of all the wind and the snow and the rain (Lord, 
how it could rain!) it was the mists as I hated most. That may 
sound funny to you, but then no signalman can a-bear mist and 
fog, it kind of blinds you, and that makes you uneasy. It's for 
the signalman to judge whether he shall call out the fogmen, 
and that's a big responsibility. It may come up sudden after 
sundown in autumn, you calls your fogmen, and by the time 
they come on it's all cleared off and they want to know what the 
hell you're playing at. So another time you put off calling them, 
but it don't clear, and before you know where you are you've got 
trains over-running signals. We had no fogmen at Gar side, there 
was little occasion for them, but we kept a box of detonators in 
the cabin. All the same, I didn’t like fog no more for that. 
They're queer things are those mountain mists. Sometimes all 
day I'd see one hanging on the moor, perhaps only a hundred 
yards away, but never seeming to come no nearer. And then 
all on a sudden down it would come so thick that in a minute, 
no more, I couldn't see my home signals. But there was another 
sort of fog at Garside that I liked even less, and that was the 
sort that came out from the tunnel. Ah! now that strikes you as 
funny, doesn't it? Maybe you’re thinking that with such a lone¬ 
some job I took to fancying things. Oh, I know, I know, if you're 
a nervy chap it's easy to see things in the mist as have no right 
to be there, or to hear queer noises when really it's only the wind 
shouting around or humming in the wires. But I wasn't that 
sort, and what's more I wasn't the only one who found out that 
there was something as wasn't quite right about Garside. No, 
you can take it from me that what I’m telling you is gospel, as 
true as I’m sitting in this bar a-talking to you. 

“No doubt you've often looked at the mouth of a railway 
tunnel and noticed how the smoke comes a-curling out even 
though there may be not a sight or sound of any traffic. Well, 
the first thing I noticed about Garside tunnel was that, for all its 
ventilation shafts, it was the smokiest hole I'd ever seen. Not 
that this struck me as queer, at least not at first. I remember, 
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though, soon after I came there I was walking up from Frithdale 
one Monday morning for the early turn and saw that number 
two shaft way up on the fell was smoking like a factory chimney. 
That did seem a bit strange, for there was precious little traffic 
through on a Sunday in those days; in fact, Garside box was 
locked out and they worked the full eight-mile section. Still, I 
didn’t give much thought to it until one night about three weeks 
later. It was almost dark, but not so dark that I couldn’t just see 
the tunnel mouth and the whitish-looking smoke sort of oozing 
out of it. Now, both sections were clear, mind; the last train 
through had been an up Class A goods and I’d had the ‘out of 
section’ from Highbeck south box a good half-hour before. But, 
believe it or not, that smoke grew more and more as I watched 
it. At first I thought it must be a trick of the wind blowing 
through the tunnel, though the air seemed still enough for once 
in a way. But it went on coming out thicker and thicker until I 
couldn’t see the tunnel itself at all, and it came up the cutting 
toward my box for all the world like a wall of fog. One minute 
there was a clear sky overhead, the next minute - gone - and the 
smell of it was fit to choke you. Railway tunnels are smelly holes 
at the best of times, but that smell was different somehow, and 
worse than anything I’ve ever struck. It was so thick round my 
box that I was thinking of looking out my fog signals, when a 
bit of a breeze must have got up, for all on a sudden it was gone 
as quick as it came. The moon was up, and there was the old 
tunnel plain in the moonlight, just smoking away innocent like 
as though nothing had happened. Fair made me rub my eyes. 
‘Alf,’ I says to myself, ‘you’ve been dreaming,’ but all the while 
I knew I hadn’t. 

“At first I thought I’d best keep it to myself, but the same 
thing happened two or three times in the next month or so until 
one day, casual like, I mentioned it to Perce Shaw who was my 
relief. He’d had it happen, too, it seemed, but like me he hadn’t 
felt like mentioning it to anyone. ‘Well,’ I says to him, ‘it’s my 
opinion there’s something queer going on, something that’s 
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neither right nor natural. But if there’s one man who should 
know more than what we do it’s Job Micklewright. After all/ 
I says, ‘he walks through the blinking tunnel/ 

“Job didn’t need much prompting to start him off. The very 
next morning it was, if I remember rightly. The old tunnel was 
smoking away as usual when out he comes. He climbs straight 
up into my box, blows out his light, and sits down by my stove 
a-warming himself, for the weather was sharp. ‘Cold morning/ 
I says. ‘Ah/ he says, rubbing his hands. ‘Strikes cold, it does, 
after being in there.’ ‘Why?’ I asks. ‘Is it that warm inside there 
then. Job? It certainly looks pretty thick. Reckon you must have 
a job to see your way along.’ Job said nothing for a while, only 
looked at me a bit old-fashioned, and went on rubbing his hands. 
Then he says, quiet like, ‘I reckon you won’t be seeing much 
more of me, Alf.’ That surprised me. ‘Why?’ I asks. ‘Because I’ve 
put in for a shift/ he says. ‘I’ve had enough of this beat.’ ‘How’s 
that. Job?’ I says. T)on’t you fancy that old tunnel?’ He looked 
up sharp at that. ‘What makes you talk that road?’ he asks. 
‘Have you noticed something, too, then?’ I nodded my head, 
and told him what I’d seen, which was little enough really when 
you come to weigh it up. But Job went all serious over it. ‘Alf/ 
he says, ‘I’ve been a good chapel man all my life, I never touch 
a drop of liquor, you know that, and you know as I wouldn’t tell 
you the word of a lie. Well, then, I’m telling you, Alf/ he says, 
‘as that tunnel’s no fit place for a God-fearing man. What you’ve 
seen’s the least of it. I know no more than you what it may be, 
but there’s something in there that I don’t want no more truck 
with, something I fear worse than the day of judgment. It’s bad, 
and it’s getting worse. That’s why I’m going to flit. At first I 
noticed nothing funny except it was a bit on the smoky side and 
never seemed to clear proper. Then I found it got terrible stuffy 
and hot in there, especially between two and three shafts. Very 
dry it is in there, not a wet patch anywhere, and one day when 
I dodged into a manhole to let a train by, I found the bricks was 
warm. ‘That’s a rum do/ I says to myself. Since then the smoke 
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or the fog or whatever it may be has been getting thicker, and 
maybe it’s my fancy or maybe it’s not, but it strikes me that 
there’s queer things moving about in it, things I couldn’t lay 
name to even if I could see them proper. And as for the heat, it’s 
proper stifling. Why I could take you in now and you’d find as 
you couldn’t bear your hand on the bricks round about the place 
I know of. This last couple or three days has been the worst of 
all, for I’ve seen lights a-moving and darting about in the smoke, 
mostly round about the shaft openings, only little ones mind, 
but kind of flickering like flames, only they don’t make no 
sound, and the heat in there fit to smother you. I’ve kept it to 
myself till now, haven’t even told the missus, for I thought if I 
let on, folks would think I was off my head. What it all means, 
Alf, only the Lord himself knows, all I know is I’ve had enough.’ 

“Now I must say, in spite of what I’d seen, I took old Job’s 
yarn with a pinch of salt myself until a couple of nights after, 
and then I saw something that made me feel that maybe he was 
right after all. It had just gone dark, and I was walking back 
home down to Frithdale, when, chancing to look round, I saw 
there was a light up on the Fell. It was just a kind of a dull glow 
shining on smoke, like as if the moor was afire somewhere just 
out of sight over the ridge. But it wasn’t the time of year for 
heather burning-the moor was like a wet sponge-and when 
I looked again I saw without much doubt that it was coming 
from the tunnel shafts. Mind you, I wouldn’t have cared to stake 
my oath on it at the time. It was only faint, like, but I didn’t 
like the look of it at all. 

“That was the night of February the first, 1897, I can tell you 
that because it was exactly a fortnight to the night of the Garside 
disaster, and that’s a date I shall never forget as long as I live. 
I can remember it all as though it were yesterday. It was a 
terrible rough night, raining heavens hard, and the wind that 
strong over the moor you could hardly stand against it. I was 
on the early turn that week, so the missus and I had gone to bed 
about ten. The next thing I knew was her a-shaking and shaking 
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at my shoulder and calling, ‘Alf, Alf, wake up, there’s summat 
up.’ What with the wind roaring and rattling round, it was a job 
to hear yourself think. ‘What’s up?’ I asks, fuddled like. 'Look 
out of the window,’ she cries out, 'there’s a fire up on the Fell; 
summat’s up I tell you.’ Next minute I was pulling on my 
clothes, for there wasn’t any doubt about it this time. Out there 
in the dark the tunnel shafts were flaming away like ruddy 
beacons. Just you try to imagine a couple of those old-fashioned 
iron furnaces flaring out on the top of a mountain at the back of 
beyond, and you’ll maybe understand why the sight put the fear 
of God into us. 

“I set off up to Garside Box just as fast as I could go, and most 
of the menfolk out of the village after me, for many of them had 
been wakened by the noise of the storm, and those who hadn’t 
soon got the word. I had a hurricane-lamp with me, but I could 
hardly see the box for the smoke that was blowing down the 
cutting from the tunnel. Inside I found Perce Shaw in a terrible 
taking. His hair was all singed, his face was as white as that wall, 
and ‘My God!’, or ‘You can’t do nothing’, was all he’d say, over 
and over again. I got through to Ennerthwaite and Highbeck 
South and found that they’d already had the ‘obstruction danger’ 
from Perce. Then I set detonators on the down line, just in case, 
and went off up to the tunnel. But I couldn’t do no good. What 
with the heat and the smoke I was suffocating before I’d got a 
hundred yards inside. By the time I’d got back to the box I 
found that Job Micklewright and some of the others had come 
up, and that they’d managed to quiet Perce enough to tell us 
what had happened. 

“At half-past midnight, it seems, he took an up goods from 
Highbeck South Box and a few minutes later got the ‘entering 
section’. Ten minutes after that he accepted the down night 
‘Mountaineer’ from Ennerthwaite. (That was one of our crack 
trains in those days - night sleeper with mails, first stop Carlisle.) 
Now it’s a bank of one in seventy most of the way up from High¬ 
beck, so it might take a heavy goods quarter of an hour to clear 
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the section, but when the fifteen minutes was up and still no 

sign of her, Perce began to wonder a bit-Thought she must 

be steaming bad. Then he caught the sound of the ‘Mountaineer’ 
beating it up the bank from Ennerthwaite well up to her time, 
for the wind was set that road, but he didn’t see no cause then 
to hold her up, Highbeck having accepted her. But just as he 
heard her top the bank and start gathering speed, a great column 
of smoke came driving down the cutting and he knew that there 
was something wrong, for there was no question of it being any¬ 
thing but smoke this time. Whatever was up in the tunnel it was 
too late to hold up the ‘Mountaineer’; he put his home ‘on’, but 
she’d already passed the distant and he doubted whether her 
driver saw it in the smoke. The smoke must have warned him, 
though, for he thought he heard him shut off and put on the 
vacuum just as he went into the tunnel. But he was travelling 
very fast, and he must have been too late. He hoped that the 
noise he heard, distant like, was only the wind, but running as 
she was she should have cleared Highbeck South Box in under 
four minutes, so when the time went by an no ‘out of section’ 
came through (what he must’ve felt waiting there for that little 
bell to ring twice and once I) he sent out the ‘obstruction danger’, 
both roads, and went off up the line to see what he could do. 

“What exactly happened in that tunnel we never shall know. 
We couldn’t get in for twenty-four hours on account of the heat, 
and then we found both trains burnt out, and not a mortal soul 
alive. At the inquiry they reckoned a spark from the goods loco 
must have set her train afire while she was pulling up the bank 
through the tunnel. The engine of the ‘Mountaineer’ was de¬ 
railed. They thought her driver, seeing he couldn’t pull up his 
train in time, had taken the only chance and put on speed hoping 
to get his train by, but that burning wreckage had fouled his 
road. Perce got no blame, but then we only told them what we 
knew and not what we thought . Perce and I and especially Job 
Micklewright might have said a lot more than we did, but it 
wouldn’t have done no good, and it might have done us a lot of 
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harm. The three of us got moved from Garside after that- 
mighty glad we were to go, too - and I’ve never heard anything 
queer about the place since. 

“Mind you, we talked about it a lot between ourselves. Perce 
and I reckoned the whole thing was a sort of warning of what 
was going to happen. But Job, who was a local chap born and 
bred, he thought different. He said that way back in the old days 
they had another name for Garside Fell. Holy Mountain they 
called it, though to my way of thinking ‘unholy’ would have been 
nearer the mark. When he was a little ’un, it seems the old folks 
down in Frithdale and round about used to tell queer tales about 
it. Anyway, Job had some funny idea in his head that there was 
something in that old mountain that should never have been 
disturbed, and he reckoned the fire kind of put things right 
again. Sort of a sacrifice, if you follow my meaning. I can’t say 
I hold with such notions myself, but that’s my tale of what the 
papers called the Garside Fell Disaster, and you can make of it 
what you like.” 
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On the moors, as early as this, the air no longer clung about 
her, impeding her movements, absorbing her energies. Now a 
warm breeze seemed to lift her up and bear her on: the absorp¬ 
tion process was reversed; her blood stream drew impulsion 
from the zephyrs. Her thoughts raced from her in all directions, 
unproductive but joyful. She remembered the railway posters. 
Was this ozone? 

Not that she had at all disliked the big industrial city they 
had just left; unlike Mimi, who had loathed it. Mimi had wanted 
their walking tour to be each day from one Youth Hostel to 
another; but that was the one proposal Margaret had success¬ 
fully resisted. Their itinerary lay in the Pennines, and Margaret 
had urged the case for sleeping in farmhouses and, on occasion, 
in conventional hotels. Mimi had suggested that the former were 
undependable and the latter both dreary and expensive; but 
suddenly her advocacy of Youth Hostels had filled her with 
shame, and she had capitulated. “But hotels look down on 
hikers,” she had added. Margaret had not until then regarded 
them as hikers. 

Apart from the controversy about the city, all had so far gone 
fairly well, particularly with the weather, as their progress 
entered its second week. The city Margaret had found new, 
interesting, unexpectedly beautiful and romantic: its well-pro¬ 
portioned stone mills and uncountable volcanic chimneys ap¬ 
peared perfectly to consort with the high free mountains always 
in the background. To Mimi the place was all that she went on 
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holiday to avoid. If you had to have towns, she would choose 
the blurred amalgam of the Midlands and South, where town 
does not contrast with country but merges into it, neither town 
nor country being at any time so distinct as in the North. To 
Margaret this, to her, new way of life (of which she saw only the 
very topmost surface), seemed considerably less dreadful than 
she had expected. Mimi, to whom also it was new, saw it as the 
existence from which very probably her great-grandfather had 
fought and climbed, a degradation she was appalled to find still 
in existence and able to devour her. If there had to be industry, 
let the facts be swaddled in suburbs. The Free Trade Hotel 
(R.A.C. and A.A.) had found single rooms for them; and Mimi 
had missed someone to talk to in bed. 

They had descended to the town quite suddenly from the 
wildest moors, as one does in the North. Now equally suddenly 
it was as if there were no towns, but only small, long-toothed 
neanderthals crouched behind rocks waiting to tear the two of 
them to pieces. Air roared past in incalculable bulk under the 
lucent sky, deeply blue but traversed by well spaced masses of 
sharply edged white cloud, like the floats in a Mediterranean 
pageant. The misty, smoky, reeking air of the city had enchanted 
Margaret with its perpetually changing atmosphere effects, a 
meteorological drama unavailable in any other environment; but 
up here the air was certainly life itself. The path was hard to 
find across the heather, the only landmarks being contours and 
neither of them expert with a map; but they advanced in happy 
silence, all barriers between them blown down, even Margaret’s 
heavy rucksack far from her mind. (Mimi took her own even 
heavier rucksack for granted at all times.) 

“Surely that’s a train?” said Margaret, when they had walked 
for two or three hours. 

“Oh God,” said Mimi, the escapist. 

“The point is it’ll give us our bearings.” The vague rumbling 
was now lost in the noisy wind. “Let’s look.” 

Mimi unstrapped the back pocket on Margaret’s rucksack and 
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took out the map. They stood holding it between them. Their 
orientation being governed by the wind, and beyond their power 
to correct mentally, they then laid the map on the ground, 
the top more or less to the north, and a grey stone on each 
corner. 

“There’s the line,” said Margaret, following it across the map 
with her finger. “We must be somewhere about here.” 

“How do you know we’re not above the tunnel?” inquired 
Mimi. “It’s about four miles long.” 

“I don’t think we’re high enough. The tunnel’s further on.” 

“Couldn’t we strike this road?” 

“Which way do you suggest?” 

“Over the brow of the next hill, if you were right about that 
being a train. The road goes quite near the railway and the 
sound came from over there.” Mimi pointed, the web of her 
rucksack, as she lay twisted on the ground, dragging uncom¬ 
fortably in the shoulder strap of her shirt. 

“I wish we had a canvas map. The wind’s tearing this one to 
pieces.” 

Mimi replied amiably. “It’s a bore, isn’t it?” It was she who 
had been responsible for the map. 

“I’m almost sure you’re right,” said Margaret, with all the 
confidence of the lost. 

“Let’s go,” said Mimi. With difficulty they folded up the map 
and Mimi returned it to Margaret’s rucksack. The four grey 
stones continued to mark the comers of a now mysterious 
rectangle. 

As it chanced, Mimi was right. When they had descended to 
the valley before them, and toiled to the next ridge, a double 
line of railway and a stone-walled road climbed the valley beyond. 
While they watched, a train began slowly to chug upwards from 
far to the left. 

“The other one must have been going downhill,” said Mimi. 

They began the descent to the road. It was some time since 
there had been even a sheep path. The distance to the road was 
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negligible as the crow flies, but it took them thirty-five minutes 
by Mimi’s wrist-watch, and the crawling train passed before 
them almost as soon as they started. 

“I wish we were crows,” Mimi exclaimed. 

Margaret said “Yes” and smiled. 

They noticed no traffic on the road, which, when reached, 
proved to be surfaced with hard, irregular granite chips, some¬ 
what in need of relaying and the attentions of a steam-roller. 

“Pretty grim,” said Mimi after a quarter of an hour. “But 
Pm through with that heather.” Both sides of the valley were 
packed with it. 

“Hadn’t we better try to find out exactly where we are?” sug¬ 
gested Margaret. 

“Does it really matter?” 

“There’s lunch.” 

“That doesn’t depend on where we are. So long as we’re in 
the country it’s all one, don’t you think?” 

“I think we’d better make sure.” 

“O.K.” 

Mimi again got out the map. As they were anchoring it by 
the roadside, a train roared into being and swept down the 
gradient. 

“What are you doing?” asked Margaret, struggling with a 
rather unsuitable stone. 

“Waving, of course.” 

“Did anyone wave back?” 

“Haven’t you ever waved to the driver?” 

“No. I don’t think I have. I didn’t know it was the driver you 
waved to. I thought it was the passengers.” The map now 
seemed secure. 

“Them too sometimes. But drivers always wave to girls.” 

“Only to girls?” 

“Only to girls.” Mimi couldn’t remember when she hadn’t 
known that. “Where are we?” They stared at the map, trying to 
drag out its mystery. Even now they were on the road, with the 
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railway plain before them crossing contour after contour, the 
problem seemed little simpler. 

“I wish there was an instrument which said how high we 
were,” remarked Mimi. 

“Something else to carry.” 

Soon they were reduced to staring about them. 

“Isn’t that a house?” Mimi was again pointing the initiative. 

“If it is, I think it must be Inn’.” Margaret indicated it. 
“There’s no other building on the map this side of the railway 
tunnel, unless we’re much lower down the valley than we think.” 

“Maps don’t show every small building.” 

“They seem to in country districts. I’ve been noticing. Each 
farm has a little dot. Even that cottage by the reservoir yesterday 
had its dot.” 

“Oh well, if it’s a pub we can eat in the Bar. O.K. by me.” 

Again they left behind them four grey stones at the corners of 
nothing. 

“Incidentally, the map only shows one house between the other 
end of the tunnel and Pudsley. A good eight miles I should say.” 

“Let’s hope it’s one of your farms. I won’t face a night in 
Pudsley. We’re supposed to be on holiday. Remember?” 

“I expect they’ll put us up.” 

The building ahead of them proved long deserted. Or possibly 
not so long; it is difficult to tell with simple stone buildings in a 
wet climate. The windows were planked up; slates from the roof 
littered the weedy garden; the front door had been stove in. 

“Trust the Army,” said Mimi. “Hope tonight’s quarters are 
more weatherproof. We’d better eat. It’s a quarter past two.” 

“I don’t think it’s the Army. More like the agricultural depres¬ 
sion.” Margaret had learnt on her father’s estate the significance 
of deserted farmhouses and neglected holdings. 

“Look I There’s the tunnel.” 

Margaret advanced a few steps up the road to join her. From 
the black portal the tunnel bored straight into the rock, with the 
road winding steeply above it. 
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“There’s another building,” said Margaret, following the dis¬ 
couraging ascent with her eyes. “What’s more, I can see a sign 
outside it. I believe the map’s wrong. Come on.” 

“Oh well,” said Mimi. 

Just as they were over the tunnel entrance another train sped 
downwards. They looked from above at the blind black roofs of 
the coaches, like the caterpillar at the fair with the cover down. 

It was hard to say whether the map was wrong or not. The 
house above the tunnel, though apparently not shown, was cer¬ 
tainly not an inn. It was almost the exact opposite: an unlicensed 
Guest House. 

“Good for a cup of tea,” said Mimi. “But we’d better eat out¬ 
side.” 

A little further up the road was a small hillock. They ascended 
it, cast off their heavy rucksacks, loosened their belts a hole or 
two, and began to eat corned beef sandwiches. The Guest House 
lay below them, occupied to all appearances, but with no one 
visible. 

“Not much traffic,” said Margaret, dangling a squashed tomato. 

“They all go by train.” 

The distant crowing of an engine whistle seemed to confirm 
her words. 

The sharp-edged clouds, now slightly larger, were still being 
pushed across the sky; but by now the breeze seemed to have 
dropped and it was exceedingly hot. The two women were 
covered with sweat, and Mimi undid another button of her shirt. 

“Aren’t you glad I made you wear shorts?” 

Margaret had to admit to herself she was glad. There had been 
some dissension between the two of them upon this point; 
Margaret, who had never worn shorts in her life before, feeling 
intensely embarrassed by Mimi’s proposal, and Mimi unex¬ 
pectedly announcing that she wouldn’t come at all unless Mar¬ 
garet “dressed like everybody else”. Margaret now realized that 
for once “everybody” was right. The freedom was delightful; 
and without it the weight of the rucksack would have been un- 
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endurable. Moreover, her entire present outfit had cost less than 
a guinea; and it mattered little what happened to it. That, she 
perceived, was the real freedom. Still she was pleased that none 
of her family could see her. 

“Very glad indeed,” she replied. “I really am.” 

Mimi smiled warmly, too nice to triumph, although the matter 
was one about which Margaret’s original attitude had roused 
strong feelings in her. 

“Not the ideal food for this heat,” said Margaret. “We’ll come 
out in spots.” 

“Lucky to get corned beef. Another girl and I hiked from end 
to end of the Pilgrim’s Way on plain bread and marg. It was 
Bank Holiday and we’d forgotten to lay anything in.” Then 
springing to her feet with her mouth full, she picked up her 
rucksack. “Let’s try for a drink.” She was off down the road 
before Margaret could rise or even speak. She was given to acting 
on such sudden small impulses, Margaret had noticed. 

By the time Margaret had finished her final sandwich, Mimi 
had rung the Guest House bell and had been inside for some 
time. Before following, Margaret wiped the sweat from her face 
on to one of the large handkerchiefs Mimi had prudently en¬ 
joined; then from one of the breast pockets of her shirt produced 
a comb and mirror, rearranged her hair so far as was allowed 
by sweat and the small tight bun into which, with a view to 
efficiency on this holiday, she had woven it, and returned the 
articles to her shirt pocket, buttoning down the flap, but avoiding 
contact as far as possible with her sticky body. She approached 
the front door slowly, endeavouring to beget no further heat. 

The bell, though provided with a modem pseudo-Italian pull, 
was of the authentic country house pattern, operated by a wire. 
The door was almost immediately opened by a plain woman in 
a Marks and Spencer overall. 

“Yes?” 

“Could I possibly have something to drink? My friend’s inside 
already.” 
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“Come in. Tea or coffee? We’re out of minerals.” 

“Could I have some coffee?” 

“Coffee.” The word was repeated in a short blank time. One 
would have supposed she had to deal with sixty orders an hour. 
She disappeared. 

“Well, shut the door and keep the heat out.” 

The speaker, a middle-aged man wearing dirty tennis shoes, 
was seated the other side of a round wooden table from Mimi, 
who was stirring a cup of tea. There was no one else in the room, 
which was congested with depressing cafe furniture, and decor¬ 
ated with cigarette advertisements hanging askew on the walls. 

“You know what they say in New York?” He had the accent 
of a north country business man. His eyes never left Mimi’s 
large breasts distending her damp khaki shirt. 

“I used to live in New York. Ten years altogether.” 

Mimi said nothing. It was her habit to let the men do the 
talking. Margaret sat down beside her, laying her rucksack on 
the floor. 

“Hullo.” His tone was cheekier than his intention. 

“Hullo,” said Margaret neutrally. 

“Are you two friends?” 

“Yes.” 

His gaze returned to the buxomer, nakeder Mimi. 

“I was just telling your friend. You know what they say in 
New York?” 

“No,” said Margaret. “I don’t think so. What do they say?” 

“It isn’t the heat. It’s the humidity.” 

He seemed still to be addressing Margaret, while staring at 
Mimi. Giving them a moment to follow what he evidently 
regarded as a difficult and penetrating observation, he continued, 
“The damp, you know. The moisture in the atmosphere. The 
atmosphere’s picking up moisture all the time. Sucking it out of 
the earth.” He licked his lower lip. “This is nothing. Nothing to 
New York. I lived there for ten years. Beggars can’t be choosers, 
you know.” 
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A door opened from behind and the taciturn woman brought 
Margaret’s coffee. The cup was discoloured round the edge, and 
the saucer, for some reason, bore a crimson smear. 

“One shilling.” 

Startled, Margaret produced a half-crown from a pocket of 
her shorts. The woman went away. 

“Nice place this,” said the man. “You’ve got to pay for that 
these times.” 

Margaret lifted her cup. The coffee was made from essence and 
stank. 

“What did I say? How’s that for a cup of coffee? I’d have one 
myself, if I hadn’t had three already.” 

“Are you staying here?” 

“I live here.” 

The woman returned with one and sixpence, then departed 
once more. 

“There’s no need for a gratuity.” 

“I see,” said Margaret. “Is she the proprietress?” 

“It’s her own place.” 

“She seems silent.” Immediately Margaret rather regretted 
this general conversational initiative. 

“She’s reason to be. It’s no gold mine, you know. I’m the only 
regular. Pretty well the only customer by and large.” 

“Why’s that? It’s lovely country and there’s not much com¬ 
petition from what we’ve seen.” 

“There’s none. Believe me. And it’s not nice country. Believe 

me again.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” This was Mimi, who had not spoken 
since Margaret had entered. 

“Why nothing really, sister, nothing really. Not for a little 
girl like you.” Margaret noticed that he was one of the many 
men who classify women into those you talk to and those with 
whom words merely impede the way. I was just kidding. I 
wouldn’t be here else. Now would I? Not living here.” 

“What’s wrong with the place?” 
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Margaret was surprised by Mimi’s tone. She recollected that 
she had no knowledge of what had passed between the two 
of them while she had been combing her hair on the little 
hill. 

“You know what the locals say?” 

“We haven’t seen any locals,” said Margaret. 

“Just so. That’s what I say. They don’t come up here. This is 
the Quiet Valley.” 

Oh really, cried IVIargaret, not fully mistress of her motives 
all the same. You got that name out of some Western.” 

But he only replied with unusual brevity, “They call it the 
Quiet Valley.” , 

“Not a good place to start in business! ” said Margaret. 

“Couldn’t be worse. But she just didn’t know. She sank all she 
had in this place. She was a stranger here, like you.” 

“What’s wrong with the valley?” persisted Mimi, her manner, 
to Margaret’s mind, a little too tense. 

“Nothing so long as you stay, sister. Just nothing at all.” 

Is there really a story?” asked Margaret. Almost convinced 
that the whole thing was a rather dull joke, she was illogically 
driven to inquire by Mimi’s odd demeanour. 

“No story that I’ve heard of. It’s just the Quiet Valley and 
the locals don’t cpme here.” 

What about you? If it’s so quiet why don’t you move?” 

I like quiet. I m not one to pick and choose. I was just telling 
you why there’s a trade recession.” 

“It’s perfectly true,” said Margaret, “that there seems very 
little traffic.” She noticed Mimi refasten the shirt button she had 
undone to cool herself. The man averted his eyes. 

“They all take the railroad. They scuttle through shut up like 
steers in a wagon.” 

Mimi said nothing, but her expression had changed. 

There seem to be plenty of trains for them,” said Margaret, 
smiling. 

“It’s the main line.” 
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“One of the drivers waved to us. If what you say is true, I sup- 
pose he was glad to see us.” 

For the first time the man concentrated his unpleasing stare on 
Margaret. 

“Now as to that-” His glance fell to the table and remained 

there a moment. “I was just wondering where you two reckon 
on spending the night.” 

“We usually find a farmhouse,” said Margaret shortly. 

“It’s wild the other side, you know. Wilder than here. There s 
only one house between the tunnel and near Pudsley.” 

“So we noticed on the map. Would they give us a bed? I sup¬ 
pose it’s a farm?” 

“It’s Miss Roper’s place. I’ve never met her myself. I don’t go 
down the other side. But I dare say she’d help you. What you 

said just now-” Suddenly he laughed. “You know how engine 

drivers wave at girls, like you said?” 

“Yes,” said Margaret. To her apprehension it seemed that an 
obscene joke was coming. 

“Well, every time a train passes Miss Roper’s house, someone 
leans out of a bedroom window and waves to it. It’s gone on for 
years. Every train, mark you. The house stands back from the 
line and the drivers couldn’t see exactly who it was, but it was 
someone in white and they all thought it was a girl. So they 
waved back. Every train. But the joke is it’s not a girl at all. It 
can’t be. It’s gone on too long. She can’t have been a girl for the 
last twenty years or so. It’s probably old Miss Roper herself. The 
drivers keep changing round so they don’t catch on. They 
all think it’s some girl, you see. So they all wave back. Every 
train.” He was laughing as if it were the funniest of impro¬ 
prieties. 

“If the drivers don’t know, how do you?” asked Mimi. 

“It’s what the locals say. Never set eyes on Miss Roper myself. 
Probably a bit of line-shooting.” He became suddenly very 
serious and redolent of quiet helpfulness. “There’s a Ladies Room 
upstairs if either of you would like it.” 
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“Thank you,” said Margaret. “I think we must be getting on.” 
The back of her rucksack was soaked and clammy. 

“Have a cigarette before you go?” He was extending a packet 
of some unknown brand. His hand shook like the hand of a 
drug addict. 

“Thanks,” said Mimi, very offhand. “Got a match?” He could 
hardly strike it, let alone light the cigarette. Looking at him 
Margaret was glad she did not smoke. 

“I smoke like a camp fire,” he said unnecessarily. “You have 
to in my life.” Then, when they had opened the door, he added, 
“Watch the weather.” 

“We will,” said Margaret conventionally, though the heat had 
again smothered them. And once more they were toiling upwards 
beneath their heavy packs. 

They said nothing at all for several minutes. Then Mimi said, 
“Blasted fool.” 

“Men are usually rather horrible,” replied Margaret. 

“You get used to that,” said Mimi 

“I wonder if this really is called the Quiet Valley?” 

“I don’t care what it’s called. It’s a bad valley all right.” 

Margaret looked at her. Mimi was staring defiantly ahead as 
she strode forward. “You mean because there are no people?” 

“I mean because I know it’s bad. You can’t explain it.” 

Margaret was inexpert with intuitions, bred out of them per¬ 
haps. The baking, endless road was certainly becoming to her 
unpleasant in the extreme. Moreover, the foul coffee had given 
her indigestion, and the looseness of her belt made it impossible 
to loosen it further. 

“If you hadn’t heard that train, we’d never have been 
here.” 

“If I hadn’t heard it, we’d quite simply have been lost. The 
path on the map just gave out. That’s apt to happen when you 
merely choose paths instead of making for definite places.” 

In her vexation Margaret raked over another underlying dis¬ 
similarity in their approaches to life, one already several times 
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exposed. Then reflecting that Mimi had been perfectly willing 
to wend from point to point provided that the points were Youth 
Hostels, Margaret added, “Sorry Mimi. It’s the heat.” 

A certain persistent fundamental disharmony between them 
led Mimi to reply none too amicably, “What exactly do you sug¬ 
gest we are going to do?” 

Had Margaret been Mimi there would have been a row; but, 
being Margaret, she said: “I think perhaps we'd better take an¬ 
other look at the map.” 

This time she unslung her rucksack and got out the map her¬ 
self. Mimi stood sulkily sweating and doing nothing either to 
help or to remove the sweat. Looking at her, Margaret suddenly 
said: “I wonder what's become of the breeze we had this morn¬ 
ing?” Then, Mimi still saying nothing, she sat down and looked 
at the map. “We could go over into the next valley. There are 
several quite large villages.” 

“Up there?” Mimi indicated the rocky slope rising steeply 
above them. 

“The tunnel runs through where the mountains are highest. 
If we go on a bit, we'll reach the other end and it may be less of 
a climb. What do you say?” 

Mimi took a loose cigarette from a pocket of her shirt. “Not 
much else to do, is there?” Her attitude was exceedingly irritat¬ 
ing. Margaret perceived the unwisdom of strong Indian tea in 
the middle of the day. “I hope we make it,” added Mimi with 
empty cynicism. As she struck a match, in the very instant a 
gust of wind not only blew it out but wrenched the map from 
Margaret's hands. It was as if the striking of the match had 
conjured up the means to its immediate extinction. 

Margaret, recovering, closed the map; and they looked behind 
them. “Oh hell,” said Margaret. “I dislike the weather in the 
Quiet Valley.” A solid bank of dark grey cloud had formed in 
their rear and was perceptibly closing down upon them like a 
huge hood. 

“I hope we make it,” repeated Mimi, her cynicism now less 
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empty. They left their third set of grey stones demarcating 
emptiness. 

Before long they were over the ridge at the top of the valley. 
The prospect ahead entirely confirmed the sentiments of the man 
at the Guest House. The scene could hardly have been bleaker 
or less inviting. But as it was now much cooler, and the way was 
for the first time in several hours comfortably downhill, they 
marched forward with once more tightened belts, keeping strictly 
in step, blown forward by a rising wind. The recurring tension 
between them was now dissipated by efficient exertion under 
physically pleasant conditions; by the renewed sense of objec¬ 
tive. They conversed steadily and amiably, the distraction wing¬ 
ing their feet. Margaret felt the contrast between the optimism 
apparently implicit in the weather when they had set out, and 
the doom implicit in it now; but she felt it not unagreeably, 
drew from it a pleasing sense of tragedy and fitness. That was 
how she felt until well after it had actually begun to rain. 

The first slow drops flung on the back of her knees and neck 
by the following wind were sweetly sensuous. She could have 
thrown herself upon the grass and let the rain slowly engulf 
her entire skin until there was no dry inch. Then she said: “We 
mustn’t get rheumatic fever in these sweaty clothes.” 

Mimi had stopped and unslung her rucksack. Mimi’s ruck¬ 
sack was the heavier because its contents included a robust storm¬ 
proof raincoat; Margaret’s the less heavy because she possessed 
only a light town mackintosh. Mimi encased herself, adjusted 
her rucksack beneath the shoulder straps of the raincoat, tied a 
sou’wester tightly beneath her chin, and strode forward, strapped 
and buttoned up to the ears, as if cyclones were all in the day’s 
work. After a quarter of an hour, Margaret felt rain beginning 
to trickle down her body from the loose neck of her mackintosh, 
to infiltrate through the fabric in expanding blots, and to be 
finding its way most disagreeably into the interior of the attached 
hood. After half an hour she was saturated. 

By that time they had reached the far end of the tunnel and 
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stood looking down into a deep narrow cutting which descended 
the valley as far as the gusts of rain permitted them to see. Being 
blasted through rock, the cutting had unscalably steep sides. 

“That’s that,” said Margaret a little shakily. “We’ll have to 
stick to the Quiet Valley.” 

“It looks all right the other side,” said Mimi, “if only we 
could get over.” Despite her warm garb, she too seemed wan and 
shivery. On their side of the railway, and beyond the road that 
had brought them, was a sea of soaking knee-high heather; but 
across the cutting the ground rose in a fairly gentle slope, merely 
tufted with vegetation. 

“There’s no sign of a bridge.” 

“I could use a cup of tea. Do you know it’s twenty-five past 
six?” 

As they stood uncertain, the sound of an ascending train 
reached them against the wind, which, blowing strongly from the 
opposite direction, kept the smoke within the walls of the cutting. 
So high was the adverse gale that it was only about a minute 
between their first hearing the slowly climbing train and its 
coming level with them. Steam roared from the exhaust. The 
fireman was stoking demoniacally. As the engine passed to wind¬ 
ward of the two women far above, and the noise from the exhaust 
crashed upon their senses, the driver suddenly looked up and 
waved with an apparent gaiety inappropriate to the horrible 
weather. Then he reached for the whistle lever and, as the train 
entered the tunnel, for forty seconds doubled the already un¬ 
bearable uproar. It was a long tunnel. 

The train was not of a kind Margaret was used to (she knew 
little of railways); it was composed neither of passenger coaches 
nor of small clattering trucks, but of long windowless vans, giving 
no hint of their contents. A nimbus of warm oily air enveloped 
her, almost immediately to be blown away, leaving her again 
shivering. 

Mimi had not waved back. 

They resumed their way. Margaret’s rucksack, though it 
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weighed like the old man of the sea, kept a large stretch of 
her back almost dry. 

“Do the drivers always wave first ?” asked Margaret for some¬ 
thing to say. 

“Of course. If you were to wave first, they probably wouldn’t 
notice you. There’s something wrong with girls who wave first 
anyway.” 

“I wonder what’s wrong with Miss Roper?” 

“We’ll be seeing.” 

“I suppose so. She doesn’t sound much of a night’s prospect.” 

“How far’s Pudsley?” 

“Eight miles.” 

“Very well then.” 

Previously it had been Mimi who had seemed so strongly to 
dislike the valley. It was odd that, as it appeared, she should 
envisage so calmly the slightly sinister Miss Roper. Odd but 
practical. Margaret divined that her own consistency of thought 
and feeling might not tend the more to well-being than Mimi’s 
weathercock moods. 

“Where exactly does Miss Roper hang out, do you suppose?” 
inquired Mimi. “That’s the first point.” 

The only visible work of man, other than the rough road, was 
the long gash that marked the railway cutting to their left. 

“The map hasn’t proved too accurate,” said Margaret. 

“Hadn’t we better look all the same? I’m really thinking of 
you, dear. You must be like a wet rag. Of you and a cup of tea.” 

The wind was very much more than it had so far at any time 
been, but they could find no anchoring stones. Walls had long 
since ceased to line the road, and there appeared to be no stones 
larger than pebbles. While they were poking under clumps of 
heather, a train descended, whistling continuously. 

In the end they had to give up. The paper map, on being 
partly opened, immediately rent across. The downpour would 
have converted it into discoloured pulp in a few moments. They 
were both so tired and hungry, and Margaret, by general 
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temperament the more determined, so wet, that they had no 
heart in the struggle. Mimi stuffed the already sodden lump 
back into Margaret’s rucksack. 

“We’d better get on with it, even if we have to traipse all the 
way to Pudsley,” she said, re-tying a shoelace and then tightening 
her raincoat collar strap. “Else we’ll have you in hospital.” She 
marched forward intrepid. 

But in the end, the road, which had long been deteriorating 
unnoticed, ended in a gate, beyond which was simply a rough 
field. They had reached a level low enough for primitive cultiva¬ 
tion once to have been possible. Soaked and wretched though 
she was, Margaret looked back to the ridge, and saw that the 
distance to it was very much less than she had supposed. They 
leaned on the gate and stared ahead. Stone walls had reappeared, 
cutting up the land into monotonously similar untended plots. 
There were still no trees. The railway had now left the cutting 
and could presumably be crossed; but the women did not make 
the attempt, as visible before them through the flying deluge 
was a black house. It stood about six fields away: no joke to 
reach. 

“Why’s it so black?” asked Margaret. 

“Pudsley. Those chimneys you’re so fond of.” 

“The prevailing wind’s in the other direction. It’s behind us.” 

“Wish I had my climbing boots,” said Mimi, as they waded 
into the long grass. “Or Wellingtons.” The grass soaked the 
double hem of Margaret’s mackintosh, which she found a new 
torture. Two trains passed each other, grinding up and charging 
down. Both appeared to be normal passenger trains, long and 
packed. Every single window was closed. This produced an odd 
effect, as of objects in a bottle; until one realized that it was, of 
course, a consequence of the weather. 

By the time they had stumbled across the soaking fields, and 
surmounted the high craggy walls between, it was almost com¬ 
pletely dark. The house was a square, gaol-like stone box, three 
storeys high, built about i860, and standing among large but 
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unluxuriant cypresses, the first trees below the valley ridge. The 
blackness of the building was no effect of the light, but the con¬ 
sequence of inlaid soot. 

“It’s right on top of the railway,” cried Mimi. Struggling 
through the murk, they had not noticed that. 

There was a huge front door, grim with grime. 

“What a hope! ” said Mimi, as she hauled on the bell handle. 

“It’s a curious bell,” said Margaret, examining the mechanism, 
and valiant to the soaking shivering end. “It’s like the handles 
you see in signal boxes.” 

The door was opened by a figure illumined only by an oil 
lamp standing on a wall bracket behind. 

“What is it?” The not uneducated voice had a curious throaty 
undertone. 

“My friend and I are on a walking tour,” said Margaret, who, 
as the initiator of the farmhouses project, always took charge 
on these occasions. “We got badly lost on the moors. We hoped 
to reach Pudsley,” she continued, seeing that this was no farm¬ 
house, open to a direct self-invitation. “But what with getting 
lost and the rain, we’re in rather a mess. Particularly me. I 
wonder if you could possibly help us? I know it’s outrageous, 
but we are in distress.” 

“Of course,” said another voice from the background. “Come 
in and get warm. Come in quickly and Beech will shut the door.” 
This slight inverted echo of the words of the man at the Guest 
House stirred unpleasing associations in Margaret’s brain. 

The weak light disclosed Beech to be a tall muscular figure 
in a servant’s black suit. The face, beneath a mass of black hair, 
cut like a musician’s, seemed smooth and pale. The second 
speaker was a handsome well-built man, possibly in the late 
forties, and also wearing a black suit and tie, which suggested 
mourning. He regarded the odd figures of the two women with¬ 
out any suggestion of the unusual, as they lowered their dripping 
rucksacks to the tiled floor, unfastened their outer clothes run¬ 
ning with water, and stood before him, two dim khaki figures, in 
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shirts and shorts. Margaret felt not only ghastly wet but as if 
she were naked. 

“Let me introduce myself/' said the master of the house. “I 
am Wendley Roper. I shall expect you both to dine with me and 
stay the night. Tomorrow will put an entirely different face on 
things." A slight lordliness of manner, by no means unattractive 
to Margaret, suggested that he mingled little with modern men. 

Margaret introduced Mimi and herself; then said: “We heard 
higher up the valley that a Miss Roper lived here." 

“My aunt. She died very recently. You see." He indicated his 
clothes. 

“I am so sorry," said Margaret conventionally. 

“It was deeply distressing. I refer to the manner of her death." 
He offered the shivering women no details, but continued: “Now 
Beech will take you to your room. The Rafters Room, Beech. I 
fear I have no other available, as the whole first floor and much 
else is taken up by my grandfather's collection. I trust you will 
have no objection to occupying the same room? It is a primitive 
one, I regret to say. There is only one bed at present, but I shall 
have another moved up." 

They assured him they had no objection. 

“What about clothes? My aunt's would scarcely serve." Then, 
unexpectedly, he added: “And Beech is too big and tall for 
either of you." 

“It's quite all right," said Margaret. “Our rucksacks are water¬ 
tight and we've both got a change." 

“Good," said Wendley Roper seriously. “Beech will conduct 
you and dinner will be served when you've changed. There'll be 
some hot water sent up." 

“You are being most extraordinarily kind to us," said 
Margaret. 

“We should take the chances life brings us," said Wendley 
Roper. 

Beech lighted a second oil lamp which had been standing on 
a large tallboy and, with the women carrying their rucksacks, 
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imperfectly illumined the way upstairs. On the first floor landing 
there were several large doors, such as admit to the bedrooms of 
a railway hotel, but no furniture was to be seen anywhere, nor 
were the staircase or either landing carpeted. At the top of the 
house Beech admitted them to a room the door of which re¬ 
quired unlocking. He did not stand aside to let them enter first, 
but went straight in and drew heavy curtains before the win¬ 
dows, having set down the light on the floor. The women joined 
him. This time there was a heavy brown carpet, but the prim¬ 
itiveness of the room was indisputable. Beyond the carpet and 
matching curtains, the furnishings consisted solely of a bedstead. 
It was a naked iron bedstead, crude and ugly. 

“Til bring you hot water, as Mr. Roper said. Then a basin and 
towels and some chairs and so forth.” 

“Thank you,” said Margaret. Beech retired, closing the door. 

“Wonder if the door locks?” Mimi crossed the room. “Not it. 
The key’s on Beech’s chain. I don’t fancy Beech.” 

“Can’t be helped.” Margaret had already discarded her clothes, 
and was drying her body on a small towel removed from her 
rucksack. 

“I’m not wet through, like you, but God it’s cold for the time 
of year.” Mimi’s alternative outfit consisted of a dark grey polo¬ 
necked sweater and a pair of lighter grey flannel trousers. Soon 
she had donned it, first putting on a brassiere and knickers to 
mark renewed contact with society. “Bit of a pigsty isn’t it?” 
she continued. “But I suppose we must give thanks.” 

“I rather liked our host. At least he didn’t shilly-shally about 
taking us in.” Margaret was towelling systematically. 

“Got a nice voice too.” Mimi decided that she would be 
warmer with her sweater inside her trousers, and made the 
alteration. “Unlike Beech. Beech talks like plum jam. Where, 
by the way, are the rafters?” 

The room, which was much longer than it was wide, and 
contained windows only in each end wall, a great distance apart, 
was ceiled with orthodox, though cracked and dirty, plaster. 
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“I expect they’re just above us.” 

“Up there?” Mimi indicated a trap-door in a comer of the 
ceiling. 

Margaret had not previously noticed it. But before she could 
speak, the room was filled with a sudden rumbling crescendo, 
which made the massive floorboards vibrate and the light bed 
leap up and down upon them. Even the big black stones of the 
walls seemed slightly to jostle. 

“The trains!” 

Dashing to a window, Mimi dragged back the curtains, and 
lifting the sash, waved, her mood suddenly one of excitement, 
as the uproar swept down towards Pudsley. 

Then she cried: “Margaret! The window’s barred.” 

But Margaret’s attention was elsewhere. During the din, the 
door had opened, and Beech, a large old-fashioned can steaming 
in one hand, a large old-fashioned wash-basin dangling from the 
other, was in the room, and she absurdly naked. 

“I beg your pardon,” he was saying. “I don’t think you heard 
me knock.” 

“Get out,” said Mimi, flaming, her soul fired by an im¬ 
memorial tabu. 

“It’s perfectly all right,” intervened Margaret, grasping the 
small wet towel. 

“I’ll fetch you some towels.” 

He was gone again. He seemed totally undisturbed. 

“He couldn’t help it,” said Margaret. “It was the train.” 

Mimi lowered the window and re-drew the thick curtains. 
“I’ve an idea,” she said. 

“Oh! What? About Beech?” 

“I’ll tell you later. I’m going to wait at the door.” 

Soon Beech returned with two large and welcome bath towels 
and a huge, improbable new cake of expensive scented soap. 
Margaret had filled the rose encircled basin with glorious hot 
water; but before washing, Mimi stood by the door to receive 
two simple wooden bedroom chairs, a large wooden towel-horse, 
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and a capacious chamber-pot, before Beech descended to assist 
with dinner. ‘Til set you up another bed and bring along some 
bedding later/’ he said, as his tall shape descended the tenebrous 
stair, now lighted at intervals by oil lamps flickering on brackets. 

Mimi rolled up the sleeves of her sweater and immersed her 
rather fat arms to the elbows. Margaret was drawing on a girdle. 
Her spare clothes consisted in another shirt, similar to the one 
the rain had soaked, but stiff and unworn, a cream coloured 
linen skirt of fashionable length, and a tie which matched the 
skirt. She also had two pairs of expensive stockings, and a spare 
pair of shoes of lighter weight than Mimi’s. Soon she was dressed, 
had knotted her tie, and was easing the stockings up what she 
felt must be starkly weather-roughened legs. She felt wonder¬ 
fully dry, warm, and well. Her underclothes felt delightful. She 
felt that, after all, things might have turned out worse. 

While Margaret was dressing, Mimi had been scrubbing her 
hands and forearms, then submitting her short hair to a vigor¬ 
ous, protracted grooming with a small bristly hairbrush. She 
was too busy to speak. She concentrated upon her simple toilet 
with an absorption Margaret would not have brought to dressing 
for her first dinner in evening clothes with a man. 

With one stocking attached to its suspender, the other blurring 
her ankle, Margaret leaned back comfortably and asked, “What 
was your idea?” 

Mimi returned brush and comb to her rucksack. “I think it’s 
obvious. Old Ma Roper was mad.” 

Margarets warm world waned a little. “You mean the window 
bars? This might have been a nursery.” 

“Not only. You remember what he said? The manner of her 
death was deeply distressing.’ And that’s not all.” 

“What else?” 

“Don’t you remember? Her waving to the trains?” 

“I don’t think that means she was mad. She might merely 
have been lonely.” 

“Long time to be lonely. Let’s go down if you’re ready.” 
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Beech was waiting for them in the gloomy hall. “This way, 
please.” He opened a huge door and they entered the dining¬ 
room. 

Very large plates, dishes, and cutlery covered the far end of 
a heavy looking wooden table, at the head of which sat their 
host, with a place laid on either side of him. The room was 
lighted by two sizzling oil lamps, vast and of antiquated pattern, 
which hung from heavy circular plaster mouldings in the dis¬ 
coloured ceiling. The marble and iron fireplace was in massive 
keeping with the almost immovable waiting-room chairs. On 
the dark-green lincrusta of the walls engravings hung behind 
glass so dirty that in the weak green light it was difficult to make 
out the subjects. A plain round clock clicked like a revolving 
turnstile from above the fireplace. As the women appeared, it 
jerked from 2.26 to 2.27. By habit Mimi looked at her watch. 
The time was just after eight o’clock. 

“Immediately you entered the house, the rain stopped,” said 
Wendley Roper by way of greeting. 

“Then we’d better be on our way after dinner,” said Mimi. 

“Most certainly not. I meant only that if you’d arrived a few 
minutes later, I might have lost the pleasure of your company. 
Will you sit here?” He was drawing back the heavy chair for 
Mimi to sit on his right. Beech performed the like office for 
Margaret. “I should have been utterly disconsolate. You both 
look remarkably attractive.” 

Beech disappeared and returned with a tureen so capacious 
that neither of the women would have cared to lift it. Roper 
ladled out soup into the huge plates. As he did so, a train roared 
past outside. 1 

“I suppose the railway came after the house had been here 
some time?” asked Margaret, feeling that some reference to the 
matter seemed called for. 

“By no means,” answered Roper. “The man who built the 
railway, built the house. He was my grandfather, Joseph Roper, 
generally known as Wide Joe. Wide Joe liked trains.” 
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“There’s not much else for company,” remarked Mimi en¬ 
gulfing the hot soup. 

“This was one of the last main line railways to be. built,” con¬ 
tinued Roper. “Everyone said it was impossible, but they were 
keen all the same, partly because land in this valley was very 
cheap, as it still is. But my grandfather was an engineering 
genius and in the end he did it. The engravings in this room 
show the different stages of the work.” 

“I suppose he regarded it as his masterpiece and wanted to 
live next to it when he retired?” politely inquired Margaret. 

“Not when he retired. As a matter of fact, he never did retire. 
He built this house right at the beginning of the woiHc" and 
lived here until the end. The railway took twenty years to 
build.” 

“I don’t know much about railway building, but that’s surely 
a very long time?” 

“There were difficulties. Difficulties of a kind my grandfather 
had never expected. The cost of them ruined the company, 
which had to amalgamate in consequence. They nearly drove 
my grandfather mad.” Margaret could not stop herself from 
glancing at Mimi. “Everything conspired together against him. 
Things happened which he had not looked for.” ' 

Beech reappeared and, removing the soup, substituted a pile 
of sausages contained in a rampart of mashed potato. As he 
manoeuvred the hot and heavy dish, Margaret noticed a large 
dull coal-black ring on the third finger of his left hand. 

“Primitive fare,” apologized Roper. “All you can get now¬ 
adays.” 

None the less, the two women found it unbelievably welcome. 

“I do see now what you might call railway influences about 
the house,” said Margaret. 

“My grandfather lived in the days when a railway engineer 
was responsible for every detail of design. Not only of the tunnels 
and bridges, but the locomotives and carriages, the stations and 
signals, even the posters and tickets. He had sole responsibility 
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for everything. An educated man could never have stood the 
strain. Wide Joe educated himself.” 

At intervals through dinner passing trains rattled the heavy 
table and heavy objects upon it. 

“Now tell me about yourselves,” said Wendley Roper, as if 
he had just concluded the narrative of his own life. “But first 
have another sausage each. There's only stewed fruit ahead.” 
They accepted. i 

“We're Civil Servants,” said Mimi. “That’s what brought us 
together. I come from London and Margaret comes from Devon¬ 
shire. My father is a hairdresser and Margaret's father is a Lord. 
Now you know all about us.” 

“An entirely bankrupt Lord, I regret to say,” added Margaret 
quietly. 

“I gather most Lords are bankrupt in these times,” said Roper 
sympathetically. 

“And many hairdressers,” said Mimi. 

“Everyone but Civil Servants, in fact?” said Roper. 

“That's why we’re Civil Servants,” replied Mimi, eviscerating 
her last sausage from its inedible skin. “Though you don't seem 
altogether bankrupt,” she added. Food was increasing her 
vitality. 

He made no reply. Beech had entered with a big glass bowl, 
'deeply but unbeautifully cut, filled with stewed damsons. 

“The local fruit,” said Roper despondently. 

But they even ate stewed damsons. 

“I am absolutely delighted to have you here,” he remarked 
when he had served them. “I see almost no one. Least of all 
attractive women.” 

His tones were so direct and sincere that Margaret immedi¬ 
ately felt very pleased. Having, until this year she took a job, 
lived all her life against a background of desperate and, as she 
thought, undeserved money troubles, and in a remote country 
district, she had had little to do with men. Even such a simple 
compliment from a good-looking and well-spoken man still 
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meant disproportionately much to her. She observed that Mimi 
seemed to notice nothing whatever. 

I don't know what would have become of us without you,” 
said Margaret. 

“Food for the crows,” said Mimi. 

Suddenly the conversation loosened up, becoming compara¬ 
tively cordial, intimate, and general. Roper disclosed himself as 
intelligent, well-informed, and a good listener to those less in¬ 
telligent and well-informed, at least when they were young 
women. Mimi’s conversation became much steadier and more 
pointed than usual. Margaret found herself saying less and less, 
while enjoying herself more. 

“Beech will bring us coffee in the drawing-room,” said Roper, 
“if drawing-room's the right expression.” 

They moved across the hall to another bleak apartment, this 
time walled with official looking books, long series of volumes 
bound in dark-blue cloth or in stout, rough-edged paper. Again 
there were two complicated but not very efficient lamps hissing 
and spurting from the coffered ceiling. The furniture consisted 
in old-fashioned leather-covered armchairs and sofas; and, before 
the window at the end of the room, a huge desk, bearing high 
heaps of varied documents, disused and dusty. About the room 
in glass cases were scale models of long extinct locomotives and 
bygone devices for ensuring safety on the railways. Above the 
red marble mantel was a vast print of a railway accident, freely 
coloured by hand. 

“You do keep things as the old man left them,” said Mimi. 

“It is a house of the dead,” said Roper. “My aunt, you know. 
She would never have anything touched.” 

Beech brought coffee: not very good and served in over-large 
cups; but pleasantly warm. Margaret still found the house cold. 
She hoped she was not ill after the soaking and strain of the day. 
She continued, however, to listen to Mimi and Roper chatting 
together in surprising sympathy; every now and then made an 
observation of her own; and, thinking things over, wondered 
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that on the whole they had turned out so well. It was Margaret 
who poured out the coffee. 

What were Mimi and Roper talking about? He was asking 
her in great detail about their dull office routine; she was in¬ 
quiring with improbable enthusiasm into early railway history. 
Neither could have had much genuine interest in either subject. 
It was all very unreal, but comfortable and pleasing. Roper, 
many aspects of whose position seemed to Margaret to invite 
curiosity, said nothing of himself. Every now and then a train 
passed. 

“A pension at sixty doesn’t make up for being a number all 
your life. A cipher. You want to get off the rails every now and 
then.” 

“You only get on to a branch line, a dead end,” said Roper 
with what seemed real despondency. “It’s difficult to leave the 
rails altogether and still keep going at all.” 

“Have you ever tried? What do you do?” It was seldom so 
long before Mimi asked that. She despised inaction in men. 

“I used to work in the railway company’s office. All the Ropers 
were in the railway business, as you will have gathered. I was 
the only one to get out of it in time.” 

“In time for what?” 

“In time for anything. My father was the company’s Chief 
Commercial Manager. Trying to meet the slump killed him. 
Things aren’t what they used to be with railways, you know. 
My grandfather was run over just outside that window.” He 
pointed across the dusty desk at the end of the room. 

“What a perfectly appalling thing!” said Margaret. “How did 
it happen?” 

“He never had any luck after he took on this job. You know 
how two perfectly harmless substances when blended can make 
something deadly? Building the railway through this valley was 
just like that for my grandfather. A lot of things happened. 
. . . One thing the valley goes in for is sudden storms. On a 
certain night when one of these storms got up, my grandfather 
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thought he heard a tree fall. You noticed the trees round the 
house? The original idea was that they'd provide shelter. My 
grandfather thought this tree might have fallen across the line. 
He was so concerned that he forgot the time-table, though 
normally he carried every train movement in his head. You can 
guess what happened. The noise of the approaching train was 
drowned by the wind. Or so they decided at the inquest.” 

When a comparative stranger tells such a story, it is always 
difficult to know what to say, and there is a tendency to fill the 
gap with some unimportant question. “And was the tree across 
the line?” asked Margaret. 

“Not it. No tree had fallen. The old man had got it wrong.” 

“Then surely they were rather lax at the inquest?” 

“Wide Joe had always been expected to meet a bad end, and 
the jury were all local men. He was pretty generally disliked. 
He made his daughter break off her engagement with a railway¬ 
man at Pudsley depot. Marrying into the lower deck, and all 
that. But it turned out he was a bit wrong. The man got into 
Parliament and ended by doing rather better for himself than 
my grandfather had done by sticking to the railway. By then, 
of course, it was too late. And my grandfather was dead in any 
case.” 

“That was your aunt?” inquired Mimi. 

“Being my father's sister, yes,” said Roper. “Now let us change 
the subject. Tell me about the gay world of London.” 

“We never come across it,” said Mimi. “It’s just one damn 
thing after another for us girls.” 

The moment seemed opportune for Margaret to get her pull¬ 
over, as she still felt cold. She departed upstairs. In some ways she 
would have been glad to go to bed, after the exhausting day; but 
she felt also an unexplained reluctance, less than half-conscious, 
to leave Mimi and Roper chatting so intimately alone together. 
Then, ascending the dim staircase with its enormous ugly 
polished banisters in dark wood, she received a shock which 
drove sleep temporarily from her. 
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The incident was small and perfectly reasonable; it was doubt¬ 
less the dead crepuscularity of the house which made it seem 
frightening to Margaret. When she reached the first floor land¬ 
ing she saw a figure which seemed hastily to be drawing back 
from her and then to retreat through one of the big panelled 
doors. The impression of furtiveness might well have resulted 
solely from the exceedingly poor lighting. But as to the opening 
and shutting of the door, Margaret's ears left her in no doubt. 
And upon another point their evidence confirmed the much less 
dependable testimony of her eyes: the withdrawing feet tapped; 
the half-visible figure was undoubtedly a woman's. She appeared 
to be wearing a dark coat and skirt, which left her lighter legs 
more clearly discernible. 

Stamping on absurd fears, quite beyond definition, Margaret 
ascended the second flight and entered the bedroom. After all, 
it was quite probable that Beech did not do all the work of the 
house: most likely that Roper's staff should consist of a married 
couple. Margaret sat upon one of the hard chairs Beech had 
brought, and faced her fear more specifically. It took shape be¬ 
fore the eyes of her mind: a faceless waxwork labelled “Miss 
Roper", mad, dead, horribly returned. The costume of the figure 
Margaret had seen was not that of the tragic Victorian in 
Wendley Roper's narrative: but then Miss Roper had died only 
recently, and might have kept up with the times in this respect, 
as more and more old ladies do. That would be less likely, how¬ 
ever, if she had really been mad, as Mimi had suggested, and as 
the tale of the broken engagement would certainly require had 
it been told by one of the period's many novelists. 

The room Margaret was in had seen it all. Suddenly, as this 
fact returned to memory, the grimy dingy papered walls seemed 
simultaneously to jerk towards her, the whole rather long and 
narrow attic to contract upon her threateningly. Though enorm¬ 
ously larger, the room suddenly struck Margaret as having the 
proportions of a railway compartment, a resemblance much in¬ 
creased by the odd arrangement of the windows, one at each 
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end. Old-fashioned railway carriage windows, were commonly 
barred, Margaret was just old enough to have noticed. This 
recollection brought rather more comfort than was strictly 
reasonable. Relaxing a little, Margaret found that she had been 
seated motionless. Her muscles were stiff and she could hear her 
heart and pulses, whether or not proceeding at the normal rate 
it was hard to say. Some time must have passed while she had 
sat in what amounted to a trance of fear. But their only watch 
was on Mimi’s wrist, her own having been stolen while she 
washed in the Ladies’ Lavatory of an expensive restaurant to 
which her father had taken her for her birthday. Above all, she 
was colder than ever. She extracted the pullover from her ruck¬ 
sack and put it on. It was V-necked and long-sleeved. The 
warmth of its elegant, closely woven black wool was cheering. 
Before once more descending, Margaret adjusted the lamp which 
had been left in the bedroom. Then she recalled Roper’s remark 
that the whole first floor of the house was occupied by his grand¬ 
father’s collection; which for some reason did not make the 
actions of the woman she had seen seem more reassuring. But a 
minute later she crossed the first floor landing firmly, though 
certainly without making any investigation; and reached the 
door of the preposterous “drawing-room” without (she was quite 
surprised to realize) any particular incident. 

Immediately she entered, however, it was obvious that the 
atmosphere in the room had very much altered since she had 
left. Her fears were cut off like the change of scene in a film, to 
be replaced by a confused emotion as strong and undefined as 
the very different sensations which had accompanied the short 
period between her glimpsing the woman on the stairs and 
reaching the chair in her bedroom. Not only were Mimi and 
Roper now seated together on the vast leather-covered sofa 
before the empty fireplace, but Margaret even felt that they had 
vulgarly drawn further away from each other upon hearing her 
return. 

“Hullo,” said Mimi cheekily. “You’ve been a long time.” 
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For a moment Margaret felt like giving the situation a twist 
in her direction (as she felt it would be), by relating some of 
the reason for her long absence; but, in view of the mystery 
about Miss Roper, managed to abstain. Could it be that Miss 
Roper was not dead at all? she suddenly wondered. 

“Mind your own business,” she replied in Mimi’s own key. 

“I hope you found your way,” said Roper politely. 

“Perfectly, thank you.” 

There was a short silence. 

“I fear Beech has gone to bed, or I’d offer you both some 
further refreshments. I have no other servant.” 

After the initial drag of blood from her stomach, Margaret 
took a really hard pull on her resolution. 

“Do you live alone here with Beech?” 

“Quite alone. That’s why it’s so pleasant to have you two with 
me. Tve been telling Mimi that normally I have only my books.” 
It was the first time Margaret had heard him use the Christian 
name. 

“He leads the life of a recluse,” said Mimi. “Research, you 
know. Dog’s life if you ask me. Worse than ours.” 

“What do you research into?” asked Margaret. 

“Can’t you guess, dear?” Mimi had become very much at her 
ease. 

“Railways, I’m afraid. Railway history.” Roper was smiling a 
scholar’s smile, tired and deprecating, but at the same time 
uniquely arrogant. “If you’re a Roper you can’t get it quite out 
of the blood. I’ve been showing Mimi this.” He held out a book 
with a dark green jacket. 

“Early Fishplates ” read Margaret, “By Howard Bullhead.” 
The print appeared closely packed and extremely technical. The 
book was decorated with occasional arid little diagrams. 

“What has this to do with railways?” 

“Fishplates,” cried Mimi, “are what hold the rails down.” 

“Well not quite that,” said Roper, “but something like 
it.” 
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“Who’s Mr. Bullhead?” 

“Bullhead is a rather technical railway joke. I’m the real 
author. I prefer to use a pseudonym.” 

“The whole book’s one long mad thrill,” said Mimi. “Wendley’s 
going to sell the film rights.” 

“I can’t get it altogether out of my blood,” said Roper again. 
“The family motto might be the same as Bismarck’s: blood and 
iron.” 

“Do you want to get it out?” asked Margaret. “I’m sure it’s a 
fascinating book.” 

But Mimi had leapt to her feet. “What about a cup of tea? 
What do you say I make it?” 

Roper hesitated for a moment. Margaret thought that dis¬ 
inclination to accede conflicted with desire to please Mimi. 

“I’ll help.” Normally tea at night was so little Margaret’s 
habit that Mimi stared at her. 

“That would be very nice indeed,” said Roper at last. Desire 
to please Mimi had doubtless prevailed, though indeed it was 
hard to see what else he could say. “I’ll show you the kitchen. 
It’s really very nice of you.” He hesitated another moment. Then 
they both followed him from the room. 

Before the kettle had boiled in the square cold kitchen, 
Margaret’s mind was in another conflict. Roper no longer seemed 
altogether so cultivated and charming as towards the end of 
dinner; there were now recurrent glimpses in him of showiness 
and even silliness. The maddening thing was, however, that 
Margaret could no longer be unaware that she found him 
attractive. Some impulse of which her experience was small and 
her opinion adverse, was loose in her brain, like the spot of light 
in a column of mercury. Upon other matters her mind was 
perfectly clear; so that she felt like two people, one thinking, 
one willing. Possibly even there was a third person, who was 
feeling; who was feeling very tired indeed. 

Mimi, sometimes so quick to tire, seemed utterly unflagging. 
She darted about the strange domesticities, turning taps, assemb- 
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ling crocks, prattling about the calor gas cooker: “Your gas 
doesn’t smell. I call that service.” 

“The smell is added to coal gas as a safety precaution,” said 
Roper. 

“Why don’t they choose a nicer smell then?” 

“What would you suggest?” 

“I don’t mean Chanel, but new mown hay or lovely roses.” 

“The Gas Board don’t want all their customers in love with 
easeful death.” 

“What’s your favourite method of committing suicide?” 

Though this was one of Mimi’s most customary topics, Mar¬ 
garet wished that she had chosen another. But Roper merely 
replied: “Old age I think.” He seemed fascinated by her. Neither 
he nor Margaret was doing anything to help with the prepara¬ 
tion. In the end Mimi began positively to sing and the empty 
interchange of remarks came to an end. 

As Mimi was filling the teapot, Roper unexpectedly departed. 

“Do you like him?” asked Margaret. 

“He’s all right. Wonder if there’s anything to eat with it.” 
Mimi began to peer into vast clanging bread bins. 

“Have you found out anything more about him?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Don’t you think it’s all rather queer?” 

“Takes all sorts to make a world, dear.” 

“It seems to take an odd sort to make a railway. You yourself 
suggested-” But Roper had returned. 

“I thought we might end this delightful evening in my den; 
my study, you know. It’s much warmer and cosier. I don’t usually 
show it to visitors. I like to keep somewhere quite private. For 
work, you know. But you are no ordinary visitors. I’ve just 
looked in and there’s even a fire burning.” This last slightly odd 
remark was not to Margaret made less odd by the way it was 
spoken; as if the speaker had prepared in advance a triviality 
too slight to sustain preparation convincingly. “Do come along. 
Let me carry the tray.” 
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“I've been looking for something to eat,” said Mimi. “Do you 
think Beech has laid by any buns or anything?” 

“There’s some cake in my den,” said Roper, like the hero of 
a good book for boys. 

This time the door was open and the room flooding the hall 
with cheerful light. 

It was entirely different from any other room they had entered 
in that house: and not in the least like a den, or even like a 
study. The lamps were modern, efficient, adequate, and decora¬ 
tive. The furniture was soft and comfortable. The railway blight 
(as Margaret regarded it) seemed totally absent. As Roper had 
said, there was an excellent fire in a modern grate surrounded 
by unexciting but not disagreeable Dutch tiles. This seemed 
the true drawing-room of the house. 

“What a lovely lounge!” cried Mimi. “Looks like a woman 
in the house at last. Why couldn’t we come in here before?” Her 
rapidly increasing command of the situation seemed to Margaret 
almost strident. 

“I thought the occasion called for more formality.” 

“Dog in the manger, if you ask me.” Mimi fell upon a sofa, 
extending her trousered legs. “Pour out, Margaret, will you?” 

Margaret, conscious that whereas Mimi ought to be appearing 
in a bad light, yet in fact it was she, Margaret, who, however 
unjustly, was doing so, repeated with the tea the office she had 
already performed with the coffee. Roper, who had placed the 
tray on a small table next to an armchair in which Margaret 
proceeded to seat herself beside the fire, carried one of the big 
full cups to Mimi. He poured her milk with protective intimacy; 
and seemed to find one of her obvious jokes about the quantity 
of sugar she required, intoxicatingly funny. He moved rather 
well, Margaret thought. Mimi, moreover, had been right about 
his voice. His remarks, however, though almost never about him¬ 
self, seemed mostly, in the light of that fact, remarkably self- 
centred. It would be dreadful to have to listen to them all one’s life. 

Suddenly he was bearing cake. Neither of the women saw 
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where it came from but, when it appeared, both found they still 
had appetites. It tasted of vanilla and was choked with candied 
peel. 

In the kitchen Margaret had noticed that despite the late hour 
the traffic on the railway had seemed to be positively increasing; 
but in the present small room the noise was much muffled, the 
line being on the other side of the house. None the less, frequent 
trains were still to be heard. 

“Why are there so many trains? It must be nearly midnight.” 

“Long past, dear,” interjected Mimi, the time-keeper. The 
fact seemed to give her a particular happiness. 

“I see you’re not used to living by a railway,” said Roper. 
“Many classes of traffic are kept off the tracks during ordinary 
travelling hours. What you hear going by now are the loads you 
don’t see when the stations are open. A railway is like an iceberg, 
you know: very little of its working is visible to the casual on¬ 
looker.” 

“Not visible, perhaps. But certainly audible.” 

“The noise does not disturb you?” 

“No, of course not. But does it really go on day and night?” 

“Certainly. Day and night. At least on important main lines, 
such as this is.” 

“I suppose you’ve long ceased to notice it?” 

“I notice when it’s not there. If a single train is missing from 
its time, I become quite upset. Even if it happens when I’m 
asleep.” 

“But surely only the passenger trains have time-tables?” 

“My dear Margaret, every single train is in a time-table. Every 
local goods, every light engine movement. Only not, of course, 
in the time-table you buy for sixpence at the Enquiry Office. 
Only a small fraction of all the train movements are in that. 
Even the man behind the counter knows virtually nothing of 
the rest.” 

“Only Wendley knows the whole works,” said Mimi from the 
sofa. 
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The others were sitting one at each side of the fire in front of 
which she lay; and had been talking along the length of her 
body. Margaret had realized that this was the first time Roper 
had used her Christian name. It seemed hours ago that he had 
called Mimi by hers. Suddenly, looking at Mimi sprawling in 
her trousers and tight high-necked sweater, Margaret saw the 
point, clearer than in any book: Mimi was physically attractive; 
she herself in all probability was not. And nothing else in all life, 
in all the world, really counted. Nothing, nothing. Being 
cleverer; on the whole (as she thought) kinder; being more re¬ 
fined; the daughter of a Lord: such things were the dust beneath 
Mimi’s chariot wheels, items in the list of life's innumerable un- 
wantable impedimenta. Margaret stuck out her legs unbe¬ 
comingly. 

“Can I have another cup of tea?” said Mimi. Her small round 
head was certainly engaging. 

“There you are,” said Margaret. “Now will you both forgive 
me if I go to bed? I think I could do with some sleep after my 
soaking.” 

“I’m a beast,” cried Mimi, warmly sympathetic. “Is there any¬ 
thing I can do? What about a hot water bottle, Wendley? Mar¬ 
garet is always as helpless as a butterfly. I have to look after her.” 
She was certainly rather sweet too. 

“Not a hot water bottle, please,” replied Margaret. “They’re 
not in season yet. I’ll be all right, Mimi. See you later. Good 
night.” 

Between sympathy and the desire to get her out of the room, 
Margaret thought on her way upstairs, Mimi had absolutely no 
conflict whatever; she merely took her emotions in turn, getting 
the most out of all of them, and no doubt giving the most also. 

This time there was no vague figure which crept back from 
the stairs: or possibly it was that Margaret’s thoughts attended 
a different will-o’-the-wisp. Immediately she entered the bed¬ 
room, she noticed that the promised second bed had arrived, as 
lean and frugal as the first. In the long room the two beds had 
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been set far apart. Margaret was unable to be sure whether the 
second bed had or had not been there when she had last entered 
the room. 

Her mind still darting and plunging about the scene down¬ 
stairs, she selected the bed which stood furthest from the door. 
At that moment Mimi seemed to her in no particular need of 
consideration. Margaret dashed off her clothes in the clammy 
atmosphere, dropping the garments with unwonted carelessness 
upon one of the two dark, thin-legged chairs; then, as a train 
pounded past, rattling the small barred windows at each end of 
the room and causing the curtains to shake apart, letting in the 
infernal glare outside, she climbed into her pyjamas and into 
the small tight bed. She now realized for the first time that there 
were no sheets, but only clinging blankets. To put out the single 
oil lamp was more than her courage or the cold permitted. She 
buttoned her jacket to the top and wished it had long sleeves. It 
had been only an absurd dignity, a preposterous aggression, 
which had led her to reject a hot water bottle. 

She was quite unable to sleep. Her mind had set up a devil’s 
dance which would not subside for hours at the best. The bed 
was the first really uncomfortable one in which Margaret had 
ever slept: it was so narrow that blankets of normal size could 
be and were tucked in so far that they overlapped beneath the 
occupant, interlocking to bind her in; so narrow also that the 
cheap hard springs of the wire framework gave not at all beneath 
the would-be sleeper’s weight; and the mattress was inadequate 
to blur a diamond pattern of hard metallic ridges. Although she 
liked by day to wear garments fitting closely at the throat. 
Margaret found that the same sensation in bed, however much 
necessitated by the temperature, amounted to suffocation. Nor 
had she ever been able, since first she could remember, to sleep 
with a light in the room. Above all, there were the trains: not 
so much the periodical thunder rollings, she found, as the appar¬ 
ently lengthening intervals of waiting for them. Downstairs the 
trains had seemed to become more and more frequent, here they 
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seemed to become slowly sparser. It was probably, Margaret 
reflected, a consequence of the slowness with which time is said 
to pass for those seeking sleep. Or perhaps Wendley Roper would 
have an answer in terms of graphicstatics or inner family know¬ 
ledge. The ultimate effect was as if the train service were some¬ 
thing subjective in Margaret’s head, like the large defined shapes 
which obstruct the vision of the sufferer from migraine. “No 
sleep like this,” said Margaret to herself, articulating with a 
clarity which made the words seem spoken by another. 

She forced herself from the rigid blankets, felt-like though far 
from warm, opened the neck of her pyjama jacket, and 
extinguished the light, which died on the lightest breath. 
What on earth was Mimi doing? she wondered with schoolgirl 
irritation. 

Immediately she had groped into the pitch-dark bed, a train 
which seemed of an entirely new construction went past. This 
time there was no blasting of steam and thundering or grinding 
of wheels: only a single sustained rather high-pitched rattling; 
metallic, inhuman, hollow. The new train appeared to be 
descending the bank, but Margaret for the first time could not 
be sure. The sound frightened Margaret badly. “It’s a hospital 
train,” her mother had said to her long ago on an occasion of 
which Margaret had forgotten all details except that they were 
horrible. “It’s full of wounded soldiers.” 

In a paroxysm of terror, as this agony of her childhood blasted 
through her adult life, Margaret must have passed into sleep, or 
at least unconsciousness. For the next event could only have 
been a dream or hallucination. The room seemed to be filling 
with colourless light. Though even now this light was extremely 
dim, the process of its first appearance and increase seemed to 
have been going on for a very long time. As she realized this, 
another part of Margaret’s mind remembered that it could none 
the less have been only a matter of minutes. She struggled to 
make consistent the consciousness of the nearly endless with the 
consciousness of the precisely brief. The light seemed, moreover, 
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the exact visual counterpart of the noise she had heard made 
by the new train. Then Margaret became aware of something 
very horrible indeed: it began with the upturned dead face of 
an old woman, colourless with the exact colourlessness of the 
colourless light; and it ended with the old woman’s crumpled 
shape occultly made visible hanging above the trap-door in the 
corner of Margaret’s compartment-shaped room. Up in the attic 
old Miss Roper had hanged herself, her grey hair so twisted and 
meshed as itself to suggest the suffocating agent. 

Margaret’s hands went in terror to her own bare throat. Then 
the door of the room opened, and someone stood inside it bear¬ 
ing a light. 

“I don’t think you heard me knock.” 

As when she and Mimi had arrived she had noticed in Roper’s 
first words the echo of the man at the Guest House, so now was 
another echo-of Beech’s cool apology for that bedroom con¬ 
tretemps which had so fired Mimi’s wrath. To Margaret it was 
as if a nightmare had reached that not uncommon point at 
which the sufferer, though not yet awake, not yet out of the 
dream, yet becomes aware that a dream it is. Then all was deep 
nightmare once more, as Margaret recalled the shadow woman 
on the stairs, and perceived that the same woman was now in 
the room with her. 

Margaret broke down. Still clutching her throat, she cried 
repeatedly in a shrill but not loud voice. “Go away. Go away. 
Go away. Go away.” It was again like her childhood. 

The strange woman approached and, setting down the lamp, 
began to shake her by the shoulders. At once Margaret seemed 
to know that, whoever else she was, she was not the dead Miss 
Roper; and that was all which seemed to matter. She stopped 
wauling like a terror-struck child: then saw that the hand still 
on one of her shoulders wore a dull coal-black ring; and, looking 
up, that the face above her and the thick black hair were Beech’s, 
as had been that indifferently apologetic voice. Nightmare 
stormed forward yet again; but this time only for an adult speck 
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of time. For Margaret seemed now to have no doubt whatever 
that Beech was indeed a woman. 

“Where’s your friend?” 

“I left her downstairs. I came up to bed early.” 

“Early?” 

“What’s the time? I have no watch.” 

“It’s half-past three.” 

The equivocal situation returned to life in Margaret’s mind in 
every detail, as when stage lights are turned on simultaneously. 

“What business is it of yours? Who are you?” 

“Who do you think I am?” 

“I thought you were the manservant.” 

“I looked after old Miss Roper. Until she died.” 

“Did that mean you had to dress like a man?” The woman 
now appeared to be wearing a dark grey coat and skirt and a 
white blouse. 

“Wendley could hardly live alone in the house with a woman 
he wasn’t married to. Someone he had no intention of marrying.” 

“Why haven’t you left then?” 

“After what happened to Miss Roper?” 

“What did you do to Miss Roper?” Margaret spoke very low 
but quite steadily. All feeling was dead in her, save, far below 
the surface, a flickering jealousy of Mimi, a death-wish sympathy 
with the murdering stranger beside her. So that Margaret was 
able to add, steadily as before: “Miss Roper was mad, wasn’t she?” 

“Certainly not. Why do you say that?” 

“Her father preventing her marrying. The bars on the 
windows.” 

“You can be crossed in love without going mad, you know. 
And madhouse windows are not the only ones with bars.” The 
large white hand with the black ring on the engagement finger 
had continued all this time to rest on Margaret’s shoulder. Now 
with a sharp movement it was withdrawn. 

“So this was simply a prison? Why? What had Miss Roper 
done?” 
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“Something to do with the railway. Some secret she had from 
the old man and wouldn’t tell Wendley. I never asked for details. 

I was in love. You know what that means as well as I do.” 

“What sort of secret? And why did it have to be a secret?” 

“I don’t know what sort of secret. I don’t care now. She wanted 
to keep it secret from Wendley because she knew what he would 
do with it. She spent all her time trying to tell other people.” 

“That’s why . . .” Margaret was about to say “that’s why she 
waved,” then stopped herself. “What would Wendley have done 
with it?” 

“Your friend should have some idea of that by this time.” This 
unexpected remark was delivered in a tone of deepest venom. 

“What do you mean? Where is Mimi?” Then a sudden 
hysteria swept over her. “I’m going to find Mimi.” She struggled 
out of the crib-like bed, bruising herself badly on the ironwork. 
The trains seemed to have long ceased and everything was 
horribly quiet in the Quiet Valley. 

The woman, approaching the cheap little bedroom chair on 
which Margaret’s clothes lay tumbled where she had dropped 
them, picked up Margaret’s tie, and held it between her two 
hands twelve inches or so apart. 

In the negligible light of one oil lamp there began a slow 
chase down the long narrow room. 

“You’re not on his side really,” cried Margaret, everything 
gone. “You know what’s happening downstairs.” 

The woman made no answer, but slightly decreased the dis¬ 
tance between her hands. Margaret perceived how foolish had 
been her error in deliberately selecting the bed furthest from 
the door. None the less, a certain amount of evasion, as in a 
childhood game of “Touch”, was possible before she found her¬ 
self being forced near the end wall, being corralled almost be¬ 
neath the trap-door in the ceiling above. If only she could have 
reached the other door, the door of the room! Much would then 
have been possible. 

As they arrived at the corner beneath the trap, Margaret’s 
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heel struck Mimi’s open rucksack, dropped there by its casual 
owner, hitherto forgotten or unnoticed by Margaret, and con¬ 
cealed by the dim light. Margaret stooped. 

Three seconds later her adversary was lying back downwards 
on the floor, bleeding darkly and excessively in the gloom, 
Mimi s robust camping knife through her rather thick white 
throat. “Comes from Sweden, dear,” Mimi had said. “Not 
allowed to sell them here.” 

It did not take Margaret long, plunging into the pockets in 
the dead woman’s jacket, to find Beech’s bunch of keys. This 
was fortunate, as the scream of the murdered woman, breaking 
into the course of events below, was followed by running foot¬ 
steps on the murky stairs. The agile Mimi burst into the room 
crying: “Lock it. For God’s sake lock it”; and Margaret had 
raced the length of the Rafters Room and locked it before 
Wendley Roper, heavy and unused to exercise, had arrived at 
the landing outside. The large key turned in the expensive, 
efficient lock with a grinding snap he could not have mistaken. 
The railway hotel door was enormously thick, a beautiful piece 
of joinery. Margaret waited, her body drooping forward, for 
Roper to begin his onslaught. But it was a job for an axe, and 
nothing whatever happened: neither blows on the door, nor a 
voice, nor even retreating footsteps. 

Mimi, ignorant that the room had a third occupant, was seated 
on the side of her bed with her hands distending her trousers 
pockets. She was panting slightly, but her hair was habitually 
cut too short ever to show much disorder. Margaret had 
previously thought her manner strident; it was now beyond 
bearing. She began to blow out a stream of curses, particularly 
horrible in the presence of the dead woman. 

“Mimi, my dear,” said Margaret gently. “What are we going 
to do?” Still in her pyjamas, she was shivering spasmodically. 

Mimi, keeping her hands in her pockets, looked round at her. 
“Catch the first departure for hell, I should say.” 

Though she was not weeping, there was something unbearably 
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desolate about her. Margaret wanted to comfort her: Mimi’s 
experiences had been unimaginably worse even than her own. 
She put her cold arms round Mimi’s stiff hard body; then tried 
to drag Mimi’s hands from her pockets in order to take them in 
her own. Mimi, though offering no help, did not strongly resist. 
As Margaret dragged at her wrists, one of her own hands round 
each, a queer little trickle fell to the floor on each side of her. 
Mimi’s pockets were tightly stuffed with railway tickets. 

Dropping Mimi ’s wrists, Margaret picked up one of the tickets 
and read it by the light of the strange woman’s lamp: “Diamond 
Jubilee Special. Pudsley to Hassellwicket. Third Class. Excursion 
2S. i id. God Save Our Queen.” Mimi’s fists were clenched round 
variegated little bundles of pasteboard rectangles. 

It was impossible to tell her about the dead woman. 

“I’m going to dress. Then we’ll get out.” Margaret began to 
drag on the clothes she had worn for dinner. She buttoned the 
collar of her shirt, warm and welcome about her neck. She looked 
for her tie, and could just see it in one hand of the dead woman 
as she lay compact on the floor at the end of the room behind 
Mimi’s back. 

“I’ll pack our rucksacks.” Fully dressed, Margaret felt more 
valiant and less vulnerable. She groped at the feet of the corpse 
for Mimi’s rucksack and assembled the scattered contents. But, 
though feeling the omission to be folly, she did not go back for 
Mimi’s knife. In the end, she had packed both rucksacks and 
was carefully fastening the straps. Mimi had apparently emptied 
her pockets of tickets, leaving four small heaps on the dark 
carpet, one from each fist, one from each pocket; and was now 
sitting silent and apparently relaxed, but making no effort to 
help Margaret. 

“Are you ready? We must plan.” 

Mimi gazed up at her. Then she said quietly: “There’s no¬ 
where for us to go now.” With the slightest of gestures she ap¬ 
peared to indicate the four heaps of tickets. 

No argument that Margaret used would induce Mimi to make 
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the least effort. She just sat on the bed saying that they were 
prisoners and there was nothing they could do. 

Feeling that Mimi’s reason might have been affected, though 
of this there was no sign, Margaret began to contemplate the 
dreadful extremity of trying to escape alone. But apart from the 
additional perils to body and spirit (there was no knowing that 
Roper was not standing outside the door), she felt that it would 
be impossible for her to leave Mimi alone to what might befall. 
She set down her rucksack on the floor beside Mimi’s. When 
filled, she always found it heavy to hold for long. 

“Very well. We’ll wait till it’s light. It should be quite soon” 

Mimi said nothing. Looking at her, Margaret saw that for the 
first time she was weeping. Margaret once more put her arms 
round her now soft body, and the two women tenderly kissed. 
They came from very different environments and it was the first 
time they had ever done so. 

The desperate idea entered Margaret’s mind that help might 
be obtained. Surely there must be visitors to the house of some 
kind sometimes; and neither she nor Mimi was a powerless old 
woman. Margaret’s eyes unintendingly went to the knife in her 
victim’s throat. 

For a long time the two women sat close together saying little. 

Margaret had not for hours given a thought to the railway 
outside. Since that strange and dream-like new train, nothing had 
passed. Then, from the very far distance, came the airy ghost 
of an engine whistle: utterly impersonal at that hour and place, 
but, to Margaret, filled with promise. 

She rose and drew back the curtains from one of the queer 
barred windows. 

“Look! It’s dawn.” 

A girdle of light was slowly edging over the horizon, offering 
a fine day to come, unusual in such mountainous country. Mar¬ 
garet, aflame for action, looked quickly about the room. She 
herself was wearing colours unlikely to stand out in the yet faint 
light. Mimi’s grey was hardly more helpful. There was only one 
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thing to be done. Leaping across the room, Margaret ripped a 
large piece of material from the dead woman's white blouse 
patched with blood. Then as in the growing radiance Mimi 
turned and for the first time saw the body, Margaret, throwing 
up the narrow window, waved confidently to the workmen's train 
which was approaching. 


N 
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John Masters 

Ninety-Eight Up came snaking in under the north gantry, 
under the high tower of the North Box, past the mud wall behind 
the Parcel Shed. Farther back there was a gold mohur tree in 
bloom, its branches leaning out over the carriage roofs. The line 
of dark red carriages, swaying and grinding slowly, followed 
behind the engine. Each jerked to the left, to the right, as the 
bogies caught the points. The driver sat there on his jump seat, 
leaning out over the red-hot iron wall of the cab, his eyes 
screwed up in the glare. The engine ground to a stop in front of 
the Up Starter. 

Pater came out of the Stationmaster’s office, his red bandanna 
on his head and the tin box with food and a Thermos flask in his 
hand. I ran to him and threw my arms round his neck. 

Pater put down the box and patted my shoulder awkwardly. 
He stood a bit away from me and said sadly, 'You are still glad 
to see me? That is good, anyhow. What is your name now?” 

I wiped the tears from my eyes with the back of my hand and 
answered, “Victoria Jones. Oh, Pater, I was frightened.” 

Pater's eyes grew and grew and became blurred and watery. 
He put out both hands, caught mine, and pressed them, but 
could not speak. The driver from the train came and stood beside 
us. Pater turned to him, and they talked. The other man handed 
over a small box and a book and walked away. 

I said, “Pater, I must get away from here. I'll go and stay with 
the Roviras in Gondwara for a few days. Let me come with you. 
In the cab.” 
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He said, “In the cab, girl? Oh, I wish you could, but I would 
lose my job. This is Ninety-Eight Up, man, not a night slow 
goods on the branch!” 

I knew it was useless to argue, although at that moment I 
wanted nothing in the world as much as I wanted to be on the 
engine with Pater, rushing noisily away from Bhowani and the 
Sikh congregation and the new name beginning with K, which 
had bright new iron chains hanging from it. 

Savage came up to us. He said, “Good afternoon, Mr. Jones. 
I’m coming down to Gondwara on this train. I'm coming in the 
cab as far as Shahpur- military duty”-he winked-“a personal 
reconnaissance of the rail, from the engine driver's point of view.” 

“In the cab?” Pater said. “On military duty? Why, that is the 
answer! My girl here has just been asking to come in the cab 
with me, and I had to say no. But if you order her, on military 
duty, no one can say no, eh? She is going to Gondwara. And- 
oh, Colonel, I must tell you. She is out of this damned nonsense 
about becoming a Sikh. I am so pleased, and I bet you are too.” 

Savage said to me, “You're going to Gondwara?” I waited for 
him to ask nastily who gave me leave to go anywhere, but he 
didn't. He said, “Consider yourself so ordered. And you didn't 
have time to change into uniform.” 

Pater pulled out the big railway watch from his trouser pocket. 
“We must get a move on. You will dirty that nice uniform, sir. 
You ought to wear old clothes for this job.” 

“It's an old set,” Savage said. “After you.” He followed Pater 
and me up into the cab. Pater picked a piece of dasootie out of a 
box and began to rub his fingers through it. From then on he 
did that all the time. He settled himself on the jump seat, put 
on a single glove, and told the fireman to hose down the footplate. 

A pea-whistle shrilled down the platform. I saw Mr. Glover, 
the conductor-guard, his white uniform glittering like a jewel 
as he stepped out into the sun from under the shade of the plat¬ 
form canopy. He waved a green flag. The Stationmaster passed 
on the signal to Pater. 
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Pater said, “We are quite a crowd in here, aren’t we? But I 
have had more than this, when half a dozen of those damned 
inspecting officers want to see why the drivers are using so much 
coal.” He laughed delightedly, grabbed the whistle-cord, which 
stretched in a tight loop over his head, and tugged sharply. 
“Show me the key, Mothi,” he said. 

The first fireman reached down the bamboo hoop with its 
slotted steel ball from its place. Pater began to explain to Colonel 
Savage what it was for. 

“You only have to use these on a single line?” Savage asked, 
handing the key back. It was good to hear him asking silly 
questions. I didn’t understand how any grown-up, educated 
person would not know at least that much. 

Pater said, “All ready now?” 

He slapped the younger fireman on his bare brown shoulder. 
They were both burly fellows, Hindus, bare to the waist, below 
that wearing blue dungarees cut off at the knee into long shorts. 
Each wore a filthy white turban on the back of his head. Mothi 
was about thirty-five, Tamoo about twenty-five. 

Mothi opened the firebox door. The furnace was a deep roaring 
bed of violet flames. Tamoo shovelled in coal. The safety valve 
on the firebox crown, a little in front of the cab, burst into a 
drumming buzz, and steam shot up forty feet into the air. 

Pater tugged the whistle-cord again and opened the regulator, 
which is a long lever. Whooof! the platform began to slide back. 
The safety valve shut down with a click as the steam went into 
the cylinders. Whooof! I saw the Stationmaster writing in a note¬ 
book; whoof-a man could still walk beside the train; whoof - 
he’d have to run; whoof- run fast; whoof, whoof, whoof, whoof! 

Pater twirled a small wheel under his hand to shorten his cut¬ 
off. The exhaust settled down to a steady tramp, two beats a 
second -whoof-whoof-whoof-whoof-whoof. I could see a section 
of the boiler through the little forward window. The boiler was 
long and black and had three stainless steel bands round it be¬ 
tween the front of the firebox and the back of the smokebox. The 
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engine had a short thick funnel. The smoke and steam jerked 
up in exact time with the trampling beat. The boiler, the bands, 
like steel girths, searched like a huge animal for its way among 
the maze of rails. Out in front of us the rails stretched like a 
hundred tangled snakes between the yards and the Loco Sheds, 
but we found our own path under the gantries. The sun had put 
out all the green and red eyes, so that the signals were like a 
page of semaphore for us to read, their drunken arms giving us 
the message. It was a book I had learned to read without being 
taught, the way I had learned English and Hindustani. I mut¬ 
tered the messages of the signals to myself, hugging myself with 
pleasure to be here, even in a sari, and not there in the gurd- 
wara: Branch Line Crossover, clear. Up Yard Approach, clear — 
that was interlocked with the next one —Up Loco Shed, clear. 
Up Repair Shop Junction, clear. Up Yard Exit Junction, clear. 
In banks and rows and separate stands the arms fell back. 

Number 4 Collett Road passed by. Our little house sat quietly 
there in its semi-detached compound behind the straggly hedge. 
Then there was nothing but the tramp, tramp, tramp of the 
engine, then a level crossing, and tongas waiting, and lorries 
waiting behind the gates, and fifty men and women waiting. 

Pater opened the regulator a little wider and spun the small 
wheel. The engine beat changed from a tramp to a hurried, less 
forceful breathing. My own breathing eased with the engine’s. 
I felt that my nerves and muscles were slowly relaxing and sett¬ 
ling back into old, well-worn places, and it was the jerk and 
heave of the footplate under my feet that was doing it. 

Mothi opened the firebox door. Tamoo stood braced against 
the violet, near-white glare and threw in his first shovel loads 
to the full extent of the six-foot handle —two at the far back of 
the fire, one right, one left. Then with a short overarm twist of 
his wrist he let the coal fall off the shovel just inside the opening. 

We passed Minoli Up Home signal. It was clear. As soon as he 
had seen it Mothi had nodded across to Pater. Hunched in his 
corner, Pater had nodded back. 
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In Minoli station we threw out the key for the section from 
Bhowani to Minoli, and picked up the one from Minoli to 
Babrotha. It was all done at speed, a projecting arm on the engine 
side whipping the new key off a post beside the line. 

Minoli, Babrotha, Bijai. The sun beat down on the cab roof, 
and my head began to ache. 

Khajaura, and Pater turned his little wheel, and the beat 
shortened and quickened as the train flung down the bank to 
the Karode bridge. Then he slowed heavily and rode out on to 
the bridge. All the time the engine hunted like a dog, swinging 
its nose from side to side as it rushed forward. This was the bridge 
someone had tried to blow up, or pretended to try to blow up, 
the night the ammunition train was looted. K. P. Roy. The wheels 
of the train made a long clamour, sometimes almost a tune, under 
the arched steel girders. The river was very low and small in its 
wide bed. 

Mothi opened the firebox door. I shielded my eyes with my 
hand. 

Karode. Pater heaved up the regulator again and lengthened 
his cut-off, and the exhaust dropped back into the same deep 
thunderous tramp as when we had started from Bhowani. The 
sides of the cutting rose in slabs in reddish jagged rock. Yellow 
grass clung in the crevices, and there were jackal holes level with 
the cab, so that I could see into them a little way, and some 
bright small yellow flowers there on the thorn bushes. 

The engine had taken me away from the five Loved Ones, but 
now it was beginning to punish me. The hollow thunder and the 
ceaseless pound and heave began to pull me apart. I had never 
been on an express, never been more than ten miles in the cab 
of any engine. I should not have come here for this test, so over¬ 
wrought and frightened and tired. I began to be sure that some 
great catastrophe was coming to meet us, or lying in wait for us, 
some point of explosion that would bury the five Loved Ones 
and the sari and my weeks of nervous effort. It would be appall¬ 
ing, but it would have to come, as a sort of expiation. 
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Pater yelled, “Now we have up grades, but easier than this, all 
the way to Mayni. Twenty-three miles.” Gradually but definitely 
our speed increased until we were going steadily uphill at about 
thirty-five or forty miles an hour. 

Pater settled back and lit his pipe. He sat like a sack on the 
jump seat, jolting heedlessly with the engine. 

Pipalkhera Up Distant-on I Pater put up his hand, and the 
whistle screamed. Half a mile ahead the notched yellow arm of 
the signal nodded down. The firebox glared open. 

My mouth dropped open. My head throbbed. I waited for the 
explosion, the derailment, the catastrophe. We ran shrieking 
through Pipalkhera. The Stationmaster stood on the platform 
with a flag, and there was a coolie asleep under a small tree, two 
dogs fighting on glaring yellow sand, the shadowed bars of the 
water tower across the tracks, our wheels hitting the points with 
a quick stammering thud-thud, and a cow in a field on the right 
-and out. Pipalkhera Up Starter, and we ran away into the 
reeling plain. 

Lidhganj. 

I looked ahead. The line ran straight, like an arrow, racing for¬ 
ward from under the boiler down the centre of the right of way. 
Now low jungle lay grey in the heat on either side. Pater passed 
round tea. We emptied the Thermos, and Mothi made more. 
Colonel Savage lit a cheroot. I watched the line ahead. There 
would be a break in the shining ribbon. I would have a 
second after I saw it to gather myself for what was going to 
happen. ri 

Taklana. 

The line tilted more steeply up, winding to the left, round to 
the right, round to the left. On the banked rails the engine 
leaned over the bushes and groaned and clanked, and the pipes 
drummed, and all the faces of the dials were steady, and the 
water gauges were steady. The steel plate that covers the join 
between the engine and tender slid backward and forward, right 
and left, under my feet. Mothi opened the firebox door, and I 
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covered my eyes. I saw nothing, but I heard, and by then I knew 
it by heart - the long throws, the scoop and heave of coal from 
the forward part of the tender, the rustle under the roar as the 
coal fell, a short heave, and again, and the long shovel scraping 
on the footplate with a ringing note like a bell. The firebox door 
slammed and shut out the suck and roar of the fire. I heard the 
heavy gurgle of the water swaying in the tender behind me — 
four thousand gallons. I heard the hiss of the small hose, and, 
“Pardon, miss-sahiba.” I moved my feet, and Tamoo hosed 
down the footplate and squirted the coal in the tender. Shiny 
black chips lay in the shallow water. Steam rose, but in a minute 
the footplate was again dry and dusty. My feet were burning. 
I had left my shoes outside the gurdwara. Tamoo scrambled up 
on to the tender and shovelled coal down from the back to the 
front. Then he ran down the slope of coal and grabbed up the 
long-handled firing shovel. Mothi lifted his arm, and the firebox 
door clanged open. 

Savage was shouting something across to me. Unwillingly I 
opened my eyes to the searing-white, heaving furnace. Savage 
shouted, “I said it would be worth being derailed for this.” 

We ran through Mayni. A goods train standing on the passing 
line made a long clattering blur as we hurried by. Now we had 
two lines - one up, one down - all the way through Mayni Tunnel 
and into Shahpur. Pater pointed forward with the stem of his 
pipe. “Mayni Tunnel. One and a half miles, and climbing all the 
way. It will be hot.” 

Savage stood up and stretched unsteadily. He said, “Hot? 
What do you call it now? It must be a hundred and thirty in 
this cab.” Pater chuckled and nodded. The sun was low now on 
the right, but it had been a burning afternoon, and always the 
furnace flaming thirstily there by our feet. 

The sides of the Mayni cutting climbed higher, became more 
red, more rocky. They climbed above the sun, and there was 
shade down on the line, but the heat did not get any less. Pater 
held down the whistle-cord for a long five-second blast. The 
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mouth of the Mayni Tunnel gaped wide and black and suddenly 
swallowed us. 

At once it was dark, and our world and our train vanished in 
the shouting of the exhaust, though I knew the headlight was 
on. But I could not breathe. I could not breathe. The air was too 
hot to breathe. The firebox door clanged, and I held my eyes 
open and for a fraction of a second saw blue shorts, a bare and 
hairy leg, the brown face and the perspiration pouring down 
and the drips sizzling on the steel plate. Then the heaving white 
fire swallowed it all. The air hurt my nostrils, bored into my 
eyes, burned in the back of my throat. I opened my mouth wide. 
Suffocating, I jumped to my feet. Savage’s blue eyes hung in front 
of me; his face was dead white in the fierce glare, and his mouth 
was open. His hand fell on my arm, his fingers dug into the 
flesh above my elbow. His eyes were amazed, then I saw angry 
fear, then plain anger, and with a huge effort he sucked in a 
breath. As though we had only one brain between us, I breathed 
with him. The fierce light dulled, the long shovel clanked and 
flew over the face of the fire. Gritty smoke beat back in heavy 
violent pulses from the tunnel roof, and the smoke was red hot. 
I closed my eyes again and sat still, breathing the air slowly and 
painfully, shutting my ears against the terrible, enlarged clang¬ 
ing of the engine. This was the catastrophe that I had been wait¬ 
ing for. My mind was gone, surrendered to the heat. The will 
that kept me here and made me breathe was not my own. Savage’s 
hand pressed on my bare arm, telling me when to breathe. With¬ 
out it, I would have jumped over the side. 

But I was safe. I opened my eyes and made myself breathe. 
Savage relaxed his grip, but his hand still lay, weightless, in the 
crook of my elbow. < 

We climbed up through the yelling darkness. As a test I made 
myself pick out, from all the clanging and grinding and shrieking 
of steel, the slow whoof , whoof, whoof of the blast. Each beat 
threw a pattern of light on to the roof of the tunnel. 

The boiler burst out into daylight, and the air was ice cold. 
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I stood up, trembling, to let it play over me. I was soaked in 
perspiration, and the clammy sari was clinging to my body. 
Savage went slowly back to his own side. 

Pater ran one finger across his forehead and down each cheek, 
dashing a river of perspiration to the footplate. He said, “It is 
always hot coming up, Colonel - because of the cut-off being high 
and the regulator open. One hundred and sixty-seven degrees; a 
fellow took the temperature once in there in his cab. But that 
was three o’clock in the afternoon, with a coal train. Now we are 
over the top, and there is Shahpur.” 

The fish-tailed distant signal was on. Pater closed the regulator 
with a heave. The steam pressure rose quickly. The safety valve 
lifted with a pop, and steam hissed out and blew back in a thick 
cloud over the cab roof. Pater opened his vacuum brake ejector 
slightly and closed it again. The engine heaved, the brakes 
sighed, the wheels sang a slower tune. 

I saw the platform: Up Home, clear; Up Starter, on. Pater 
eased the brakes on. All down the train the wheels sang louder 
and slower. The platform swung out to meet our buffer beam, 
missed, and slid by. The wheels set up a low, quiet scream. That 
died, and with a last heave the footplate was still. The steam 
rose in a tall straight column from the safety valve; the smoke 
gathered in a grey pall above the boiler. 
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In the afternoon a union telegram arrived, and Morgan read it 
out, standing on the weighbridge: 

Do not sign any form of re-engagement. All to resume work 
under the old conditions only. 

At this, for the first time since the beginning of the strike, 
there was a quick cheer. During the rest of the day, the new 
feeling hardened. In the evening another telegram arrived. 

In view of difficulties concerning reinstatement, Joint Execu¬ 
tives call upon all railwaymen to continue strike until we receive 
satisfactory assurances. 

“So we needn’t turn up here tomorrow,” Morgan said. “The 
strike is still on.” 

Still, on the Friday, everyone went to the station again. Even 
Meredith turned up. They were all bitter and determined now. 
It was a more definite issue. A further statement came from the 
company, but added little. “Rights in re broken contracts” were 
still reserved, as also were all decisions on salaried men. “So are 
our rights reserved,” Morgan said. In the afternoon, strike money 
was paid out, and most of the men went home. Harry went back 
to the station in the evening and found Morgan jubilant. An¬ 
other, apparently final, telegram had come in: 

Complete reinstatement secured without penalties. All mem¬ 
bers should report for duty immediately. Full details to follow. 
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“That’s all right then,” Harry said. 

“Seems so. Without penalties: well, that’s all right. And com¬ 
plete reinstatement: that means everybody.” 

“It’s all right,” Harry said. “So far as we’re concerned.” 

“What d’you mean?” Bill Thomas asked him. 

“He means the miners,” Morgan said. 

“Yes. I thought that was the object.” 

The three men were silent. Harry stared up at the black ridge 
of the mountains. Above them, high into the sky, was a great 
bank of loose white cloud, shot jade and rose with the frag¬ 
mented colours of the sun. 

“That’s national politics,” Bill Thomas said. 

Morgan said nothing. He was looking intently into Harry’s 
face, in which the eyes were withdrawn and misted, as if he were 
looking far back into himself. 

“Anyhow, Harry, for the time being, I’m taking duty at six, 
Meredith at two. You come on at ten.” 

“Right.” 

On the Saturday morning, as arranged, work was begun. But 
Harry did not go back that night. The full details that had now 
arrived read differently from the telegram. Morgan brought the 
papers over when he came off work. 

First: those employees of the Railway Companies who have 
gone out on strike to be taken back to work as soon as traffic 
offers and work can be found for them. The principle to be 
followed in reinstating to be seniority in each grade at each 
station, depot or office. 

Second: the Trade Unions admit that, in calling a strike, they 
committed a wrongful act against the Companies, and agree 
that the Companies do not by reinstatement surrender their 
legal rights to claim damages arising out of the strike from 
strikers and others responsible. 

Third: the Unions undertake (a) not again to instruct their 
members to strike without previous negotiations with the 
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Company; (b) to give no support of any kind to their mem¬ 
bers to take any unauthorized action; (c) not to encourage 
supervisory employees in the special class to take any part in the 
strike. 

Fourth: the Companies intimate that, arising out of the strike, 
it may be necessary to remove certain persons to other positions, 
but no such persons’ salaries or wages will be reduced. Each 
company will notify the Union within one week the names of 
men whom they propose to transfer, and will afford each man an 
opportunity of having an advocate to present his case to the 
general manager. 

Fifth: the settlement shall not extend to persons who have 
been guilty of violence or intimidation. 

Harry folded the papers, and passed them back to Morgan. 
Morgan looked down at him, his lips drawn into despair. 

“I’d never have thought it, Harry. It’s shameful.” 

“It’s bad, certainly. As bad as what we said ‘no’ to.” 

“And now they’ve said ‘yes’ for us. The strike’s over. What 
chance have we got?” 

Ellen was standing near the door. She dried her hands on the 
towel, and looked across at Morgan. 

“How will it be at the station then?” 

“That’s just it. It’s not all back. They’ve said they only want 
two signalmen.” 

“That means Harry won’t work?” She looked across to where 
Harry sat looking down at the brick floor. 

“No use blaming anyone,” he said, looking up. 

“We can blame the Union,” Morgan said. “Blame them, blame 
the T.U.C. What they call it off for, sell us and the miners out, 
when we were strong?” 

“They’re all in London,” Harry said. “They see things 
different.” 

“Will it belong though?” Ellen asked. 

“I hope not long,” Morgan said. 
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"It could be months,” Harry said. “While the miners are out, 
they’re right. There won’t be the traffic to justify/’ 

Morgan turned to Ellen. Since they had first met, they had 
liked each other, but now, under pressure, the pattern of feeling 
was shifting. They were both very conscious of Harry, as they 
might be of a parent. 

“Rees is in for it, mind,” Morgan said. “He got a tip on the 
phone he was one for special consideration.” 

“What would that be?” Ellen asked. 

“They’ll move him, I expect. Just to show.” 

Harry got up, and stood buttoning his black waistcoat. He had 
not shaved, and the beard was dark over the collarless shirt. He 
went across to the tap and washed his hands. There was a noise 
at the door and Will ran in. 

“Mam, Dada, can I have a hoop?” he asked breathlessly. His 
cheeks were flushed from running. 

“A what, boy?” Morgan asked. He put out his hand and ruffled 
the boy’s hair, but Will drew away. 

“Don’t bother your Dad now,” Ellen said. 

“Brychan’s got one. Mam, you should see it go. I tanked it 
for him down the pitch, you ought to see it. And Eira’s going to 
ask for one.” 

“Is she with you?” Morgan asked. 

“She’s waiting over your place, Mr. Rosser.” 

“Hoops,” Morgan said indulgently, and smiled at Ellen. 

“Leave it for now, Will,” she said. “Don’t bother your Dad.” 

Harry walked past them, and dried his hands at the door. 
“What sort is Brychan’s?” 

“Iron, Dada.” 

“All right, I’ll try. My dad used to get me hoops from the old 
barrels. I’ll try up the pub.” 

“Only run along now. Will,” Ellen said. “We’re busy.” 

Will went out, looking up at them, and then they heard him 
calling Eira as he broke into a run along the lane. 

“I’d better go too,” Morgan said. “I’m sorry, Harry.” 
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“That’s all right.” Morgan put out his hand, and Harry took 
it, smiling. 

“It was all to come out so well, wasn’t it?” Morgan said. 

“Do it ever?” Harry answered, and laughed. “Anyhow we’re 
all right,” he said. He turned back to Ellen and put his arm 
around her. She moved away a little, but then stayed. 

Morgan walked out to the porch. “One thing, Harry, I’ve 
sworn. The miners need food, and here it can be collected. I’ll 
set that going if it’s the last thing I do. If I can get an old van, 
see, and collect around.” 

“If you can get a van.” 

“I got a bit put by. We’ll manage it. If we could get a depot in 
Gwenton. Get the stuff brought in as far as there, then run it up 
as we could.” 

“It’s worth trying,” Harry said, but his eyes were distant again. 

For the next five weeks, Harry was out of work. Traffic on the 
line was light, and there was no immediate prospect of him get¬ 
ting back. In the third week the decision about Rees came 
through. He was to be transferred to Llangattock, as station- 
master, from the beginning of June. His house must be given 
up by the same date. The move was only twenty miles, and 
there would be no loss of pay, but the effect of the decision was 
heavy, and Rees showed it in his face and walk. The face became 
thinner and older, so that the waxed points of the moustache 
seemed more prominent and more artificial. The tall body was 
stooped, and the hunched shoulders seemed thinner. He discussed 
the affair with nobody, but everyone could see how much it was 
costing him, to leave the village and his garden. In fact the 
deepest hurt was the loss of confidence. A man with Rees’s kind 
of pride in his job was being found at fault, was being moved 
as an example and a warning. It was this mark that he carried 
away when he left quietly, one Saturday, on the twelve train. 

Harry did not see him in the last week. He could not bring 
himself to go to the station until he was wanted for work, and 
Rees avoided the bowling green and the rest of the village. In 
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any case Harry was busy working long hours with Edwin at the 
farm; cycling to market with lettuce and spring onions, bunches 
of sweet rocket and lupin, an early crop of broad beans, and 
finally the twenty jars of honey he had kept back for use in 
the house during the summer. Mrs. Hybart found him a job, 
felling and chopping an old oak by the Lippys’ cottage. This, 
she said, took care of the May rent. But every day, though he 
did not talk about it, he waited for the message from the station, 
that seemed increasingly unlikely to come. 

The way it happened in the end was entirely unexpected. Jack 
Meredith, who since the strike had not spoken to Morgan, leaving 
only written messages for him in the box, was working after¬ 
noons in the sixth week after the return to work. On the Friday, 
he was due to close the box at ten as usual, but at half-past nine 
a message came on the phone. A banker engine was to run a 
heavy goods train up the gradient from Gwenton, then drop off 
and turn in Glynmawr siding and go back to the sheds. This 
was routine, and Meredith hardly listened until the clerk said: 

“He's a bit delayed, but hell get to you about ten or quarter 
past.” 

“Past what?” 

“Past ten, what do you think?” 

“I can’t shunt him then, can I?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I book off at ten.” 

“We know that,” the clerk said. “That’s why we’re ringing 
you up. Keep the box open till the banker’s turned, then that’s 
it.” 

“I keep open till ten.” 

“Yes, we know that. Only tonight, you see, there’s this banker.” 

“Aye, well, that’s your problem,” Meredith said, and hung up 
the phone. 

He sat down by the empty grate. To look at him, nobody 
would suppose that he was thinking or feeling anything. The 
hands hung down between the breeches and the tight black 
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leggings. The dark, ugly face was wholly unmoved and un¬ 
excited. When the phone rang again, some ten minutes later, 
he got up to answer it as if he did not know what it would be 
about. It was a different, more authoritative voice. 

“Meredith.” 

“Meredith here.” 

“This banker now. You know how it is. If he can’t turn at 
Glynmawr he’s got to go on to Hereford. There’s the crew out 
all night, and the banker’s wanted here first thing in the 
morning.” 

“Aye.” 

“Well now, you stay open till he’s turned and back. Twenty 
minutes at the most. And not for nothing, mind you. You’ll get 
your overtime.” 

Meredith hesitated. “That’s how you look at it, is it?” 

“Well, yes, that’s how it is.” 

“How what is?” 

“How we got to work the banker.” 

“How you want to, aye.” 

“Now, look, Meredith. You’re a reasonable chap. It’s common- 
sense, isn’t it, we got to get that engine back. You wouldn’t want 
the crew stuck at Hereford all night.” 

“It isn’t what I want. It’s how you arrange it.” 

“Well, I’m arranging it now. Your orders are to stay open till 
that banker’s turned. Right?” 

“Right nothing. I’m closing at ten.” 

There was a pause, and Meredith was about to hang up. Then 
the voice came again. 

“Let’s just get this straight. You’re refusing an order, are you?” 

“I’m refusing nothing. I booked on at two to work till ten.” 

“But look, Meredith, use your sense. This goods is delayed, or 
she’d have been through you by now. For quarter of an hour you 
wouldn’t cause all that trouble.” 

“There’s a signalman at home,” Meredith said. “If you want 
I’ll get him called out.” 
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“For a quarter of an hour? As late as this?” 

“That's up to you. You said it was important.” 

“We don’t need a new man on. You can do it perfectly well.” 

“Aye, I can. If she gets here before ten.” 

“You can do it just the same at quarter past.” 

“What, from up the mountain?” 

“You can stay open, as I’ve told you to. And don’t try and 
get funny. By playing obstinate you’ll lose that crew their night 
in bed, and hold up the work here in the morning.” 

“That’s your business,” Meredith said, looking across at the 
clock. There was a short pause. 

“You bet it’s my bloody business, Meredith. Now, look, I’m 
giving you one more chance. Are you keeping that box open?” 

“Till ten o’clock, aye, as I signed on.” 

“You think you’re bloody clever, don’t you? You think, per¬ 
haps, this’ll help this mate of yours. Well, it won’t, let me tell 
you. And it isn’t the last you’ll hear about this. If you close that 
box, you’ll regret the bloody day you were born, and you can 
take that from me.” 

“I’m not listening to be sworn at,” Meredith said, and hung 
up the phone. 

It was now six minutes to ten. The goods, with the banker 
attached, was asked from Gwenton, and Meredith accepted it. 
He pulled the up signals for it to go through his section. Then 
he packed his frail, bolted the window, and stood waiting. As 
the minute hand reached the hour, he signed off and went out, 
locking the box. He got his bike from underneath, and wheeled 
it along the platform. From behind him, down the valley, he 
could hear the approaching train. He stopped, put his bike against 
the parcels door, and waited. Some minutes later, the train 
reached the station. The front engine stopped just behind him. 
Meredith walked along, through the cloud of discharging steam, 
and climbed up on the step to the footplate. 

“The box is closed,” he shouted to the driver. 

“What?” 
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“The box is closed. You can't drop the banker here." 

“How's that then? We was told." 

“I don't care what you was told. The box is closed." 

The driver hesitated, pushing back the peak of his cap. “All 
right, mate, you know best. I'll go back and tell them on the 
banker." 

“Aye," Meredith said, “then you're right away for Hereford." 

The driver looked at him, then wiped his hands on a lump of 
waste. 

“Good night then," Meredith said, and went for his bike. He 
wheeled it up to the road, and stood waiting by the bridge. There 
was a long delay, and then the driver came back. The front 
engine whistled, and from down the line the banker replied. 
With a heavy blow of steam, the engine drew forward. Meredith 
watched it pass under the bridge, and the steam rose around 
his face. Behind the long engine came the line of trucks, jerking 
noisily at their couplings. At the end, behind the guard’s van, 
came the banker, still attached. Meredith turned to his bike 
and rode home. 

No one at Glynmawr ever knew exactly what happened the 
next day. But in the late afternoon a message came through that 
Signalman Price was to report for duty on the Monday, and 
that the box would return from the same day to normal work¬ 
ing, with three shifts. Harry got the message the same evening, 
and later, from Morgan, heard a version of what had happened 
in the box. Much of the story had come out, and was common 
knowledge along the line, where the other signalmen had been 
listening on the phone. Harry was surprised, both to be getting 
back, and about Jack Meredith. On the Monday, at two o'clock, 
he reported for duty, relieving Meredith. Meredith was much 
as usual, awkward and untalkative. 

“I heard about Friday night, Jack. I want to thank you. I owe 
you a lot." 

“Owe me?" Meredith said, slinging his frail on his shoulder. 

“It got me back to work. I won't forget that." 
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Meredith looked at him. “Only your own bloody silliness got 
you out of it, didn’t it?” As he spoke he rubbed his fingers across 
his broad nostrils, and his small, bloodshot eyes stared. 

“Aye, well that,” Harry said. “Perhaps it's always silly to go 
helping your mates.” 

“Of course,” Meredith said, and walked to the door. “People 
ought to learn to look after themselves for a change.” 

Harry smiled and signed on in the register, for the first time in 
nearly seven weeks. 

“Get on home now, Jack. You’ll find your sheep on the road, 
I wouldn't wonder.” 

“Don't you worry about my sheep,” Meredith said, and he 
pulled on his cap and opened the door. He turned suddenly, his 
face under the low peak still set and sour. 

“Haven't forgot how to work the box I suppose?” 

There was the trace of a smile at his mouth as he slammed the 
door. 
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A bell rang, some young men, ugly and impudent, and at the 
same time careful of the impression they were making, hurried 
by. Pyotr, too, crossed the room in his livery and top-boots, with 
his dull, animal face, and came up to her to take her to the 
train. Some noisy men were quiet as she passed them on the 
platform, and one whispered something about her to another - 
something vile, no doubt. She stepped up on the high step, and 
sat down in a carriage by herself on a dirty seat that had been 
white. Her bag lay beside her, shaken up and down by the springi¬ 
ness of the seat. With a foolish smile Pyotr raised his hat, with 
its coloured band, at the window, in token of farewell, an impu¬ 
dent conductor slammed the door and the latch. A grotesque¬ 
looking lady wearing a bustle (Anna mentally undressed the 
woman, and was appalled at her hideousness), and a little girl 
laughing affectedly ran down the platform. 

“Katerina Andreevna, she’s got them all, ma tantel ” cried the 
girL 

“Even the child’s hideous and affected,” thought Anna. To 
avoid seeing anyone, she got up quickly, and seated herself at 
the opposite window of the empty carriage. A misshapen-looking 
peasant covered with dirt, in a cap from which his tangled hair 
stuck out all round, passed by that window, stooping down to 
the carriage wheels. “There’s something familiar about that 
hideous peasant,” thought Anna. And remembering her dream, 
she moved away to the opposite door, shaking with terror. The 
conductor opened the door and let in a man and his wife. 

“Do you wish to get out?” 
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Anna made no answer. The conductor and her two fellow- 
passengers did not notice under her veil her panic-stricken face. 
She went back to her corner and sat down. The couple seated 
themselves on the opposite side, and intently but surreptitiously 
scrutinised her clothes. Both husband and wife seemed repulsive 
to Anna. The husband asked, would she allow him to smoke, 
obviously not with a view to smoking but to getting into con¬ 
versation with her. Receiving her assent, he said to his wife in 
French something about caring less to smoke than to talk. They 
made inane and affected remarks to one another, entirely for 
her benefit. Anna saw clearly that they were sick of each other, 
and hated each other. And no one could have helped hating such 
miserable monstrosities. 

A second bell sounded, and was followed by moving of lug¬ 
gage, noise, shouting and laughter. It was so clear to Anna that 
there was nothing for any one to be glad of, that this laughter 
irritated her agonisingly, and she would have liked to stop up 
her ears not to hear it. At last the third bell rang, there was a 
whistle and a hiss of steam, and a clank of chains, and the man 
in her carriage crossed himself. “It would be interesting to ask 
him what meaning he attaches to that,” thought Anna, looking 
angrily at him. She looked past the lady out of the window at the 
people who seemed whirling by as they ran beside the train or 
stood on the platform. The train, jerking at regular intervals at 
the junctions of the rails, rolled by the platforms, past a stone 
wall, a signal-box, past other trains; the wheels, moving more 
smoothly and evenly, resounding with a slight clang on the rails. 
The window was lighted up by the bright evening sun, and a 
slight breeze fluttered the curtain. Anna forgot her fellow-pas¬ 
sengers, and to the light swaying of the train she fell to thinking 
again, as she breathed the fresh air. 

“Yes, what did I stop at? That I couldn't conceive a position 
in which life would not be a misery, that we are all created to be 
miserable, and that we all know it, and all invent means of deceiv¬ 
ing each other. And when one sees the truth, what is one to do.” 
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“That’s what reason is given man for, to escape from what 
worries him,” said the lady in French, lisping affectedly, and 
obviously pleased with her phrase. 

The words seemed an answer to Anna’s thoughts. 

“To escape from what worries him,” repeated Anna. And 
glancing at the red-cheeked husband and the thin wife, she saw 
that the sickly wife considered herself misunderstood, and the 
husband deceived her and encouraged her in that idea of herself. 
Anna seemed to see all their history and all the crannies of their 
souls, as it were turning a light upon them. But there was nothing 
interesting in them, and she pursued her thought. 

“Yes, I’m very much worried, and that’s what reason was given 
me for, to escape; so then one must escape: why not put out the 
light when there’s nothing more to look at, when it’s sickening 
to look at it all? But how? Why did the conductor run along 
the footboard, why are they shrieking, those young men in that 
train? why are they talking, why are they laughing? It’s all 
falsehood, all lying, all humbug, all cruelty! . . .” 

When the train came into the station, Anna got out into the 
crowd of passengers, and moving apart from them as if they 
were lepers, she stood on the platform, trying to think what she 
had come here for, and what she meant to do. Everything that 
had seemed to her possible before was now so difficult to con¬ 
sider, especially in this noisy crowd of hideous people who would 
not leave her alone. At one moment porters ran up to her proffer¬ 
ing their services, then young men clacking their heels on the 
planks of the platform and talking loudly, stared at her, then 
people meeting her dodged past on the wrong side. Remember¬ 
ing that she had meant to go on further if there were no answer, 
she stopped a porter and asked if her coachman were not here 
with a note from Count Vronsky. 

“Count Vronsky? They sent up here from the Vronskys just 
this minute, to meet Princess Sorokin and her daughter. And 
what is the coachman like?” 

Just as she was talking to the porter, the coachman Mihail, red 
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and cheerful in his smart blue coat and chain, evidently proud 
of having so successfully performed his commission, came up 
to her and gave her a letter. She broke it open, and her heart 
ached before she had read it. 

“I am very sorry your note did not reach me. I will be home 
at ten,” Vronsky had written carelessly. . . . 

“Yes, that’s what I expected!” she said to herself with an evil 
smile. 

“Very good, you can go home then,” she said softly, addressing 
Mihail. She spoke softly because the rapidity of her heart’s beat¬ 
ing hindered her breathing. “No, I won’t let you make me 
miserable,” she thought menacingly, addressing not him, not 
herself, but the power that made her suffer, and she walked along 
the platform. 

Two maid-servants walking along the platform turned their 
heads, staring at her and making some remarks about her dress. 
“Real,” they said of the lace she was wearing. The young men 
would not leave her in peace. Again they passed by, peering 
into her face, and with a laugh shouting something in an un¬ 
natural voice. The stationmaster coming up asked her whether 
she was going by train. A boy selling kvas, never took his eyes 
off her. “My God! where am I to go?” she thought, going farther 
and farther along the platform. At the end she stopped. Some 
ladies and children, who had come to meet a gentleman in 
spectacles, paused in their loud laughter and talking, and stared 
at her as she reached them. She quickened her pace and walked 
away from them to the edge of the platform. A luggage train 
was coming in. The platform began to sway, and she fancied 
she was in the train again. 

And all at once she thought of the man crushed by the train 
the day she had first met Vronsky, and she knew what she had 
to do. With a rapid, light step she went down the steps that led 
from the tank to the rails and stopped quite near the approach¬ 
ing train. 

She looked at the lower part of the carriages, at the screws 
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and chains, and the tall cast-iron wheel of the first carriage 
slowly moving up, and trying to measure the middle between 
the front and back wheels, and the very minute when that 
middle point would be opposite her. 

“There,” she said to herself, looking into the shadow of the 
carriage, at the sand and coal-dust which covered the sleepers - 
“there, in the very middle, and I will punish him and escape 
from every one and from myself.” 

She tried to fling herself below the wheels of the first carriage 
as it reached her; but the red bag which she tried to drop out 
of her hand delayed her, and she was too late; she missed the 
moment. She had to wait for the next carriage. A feeling such 
as she had known when about to take the first plunge in bathing 
came upon her, and she crossed herself. That familiar gesture 
brought back into her soul a whole series of girlish and childish 
memories, and suddenly the darkness that had covered every¬ 
thing for her was torn apart, and life rose up before her for an 
instant with all its bright past joys. But she did not take her 
eyes from the wheels of the second carriage. And exactly at the 
moment when the space between the wheels came opposite her, 
she dropped the red bag, and drawing her head back into her 
shoulders, fell on her hands under the carriage, and lightly, as 
though she would rise again at once, dropped on to her knees. 
And at the same instant she was terror-stricken at what she was 
doing. “Where am I? What am I doing? What for?” She tried 
to get up, to drop backwards; but something huge and merciless 
struck her on the head and rolled her on her back. * Lord, for¬ 
give me all! ” she said, feeling it impossible to struggle. A peasant 
muttering something was working at the iron above her. And 
the light by which she had read the book filled with troubles, 
falsehoods, sorrow, and evil, flared up more brightly than ever 
before, lighted up for her all that had been in darkness, flickered, 
began to grow dim, and was quenched for ever. 
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There wasn't another engineer on the division that dared talk 
to Doubleday the way Jimmie Bradshaw talked. 

But Jimmie had a grievance, and every time he thought about 
it, it made him nervous. 

Ninety-six years. It seemed a good while to wait; yet in the 
regular course of events on the Mountain Division there 
appeared no earlier prospect of Jimmie’s getting a passenger run. 

Got your rights, ain’t you?” said Doubleday, when Jimmie 
complained. 

I have and I haven’t,” grumbled Jimmie, winking hard; 
“there’s younger men than I am on the fast runs.” 

“They got in on the strike; you’ve been told that a hundred 
times. We can’t get up another strike just to fix you out on a 
fast run. Hang on to your freight. There’s better men than you 
in Ireland up to their bilt in the bog, Jimmie.” 

“It’s a pity they didn’t leave you there, Doubleday.” 

“You’d have been a good while hunting for a freight run if 
they had.” 

Then Jimmie would get mad and shake his finger and talk 
fast; “Just the same. I’ll have a fast run here when you’re 
dead.” 

“Maybe; but I’ll be alive a good while yet, my son,” the 
master mechanic would laugh. Then Jimmie would walk off very 
warm, and when he got into the clear with himself, he would 
wink furiously and say friction things about Doubleday that 
needn t now be printed, because it is different. However, the talk 
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always ended that way, and Jimmie Bradshaw knew it always 
would end that way. 

The trouble was, no one on the division would take Jimmie 
seriously, and he felt that the ambition of his life would never 
be fulfilled; that he would go plugging to grey hairs and the 
grave on an old freight train; and that even when he got to the 
right side of the Jordan there would still be something like half 
a century between him and a fast run. It was funny to hear him 
complaining about it, for everything, even his troubles, came 
funny to him, and in talking he had an odd way of stuttering 
with his eyes, which were red. In fact, Jimmie was nearly all red: 
hair, face, hands-they said his teeth were sandy. 

When the first rumours about the proposed Yellow Mail 
reached the mountains Jimmie was running a new ten-wheeler; 
breaking her in on a freight “for some fellow without a lick o’ 
sense to use on a limited passenger run”, as Jimmie observed 
bitterly. The rumours about the mail came at first like stray 
mallards, opening signs of winter, and as the season advanced 
flew thicker and faster. Washington never was very progressive 
in the matter of improving the transcontinental service, but once 
by mistake they put in a postmaster general down there who 
wouldn’t take the old song. When the bureau fellows that put 
their brains up in curl papers told him it couldn’t be done, he 
smiled softly and sent for the managers of the crack lines across 
the continent, without suspecting how it bore incidentally on 
Jimmie Bradshaw’s grievance against his master mechanic. 

The postmaster general called the managers of the big lines, 
and they had a dinner at Chamberlain’s, and they told him the 
same thing. “It has been tried,” they said in the old, tired way; 
“really it can’t be done.” 

“California has been getting the worst of it for years on the 
mail service,” persisted the postmaster general moderately. “But 
Californians ought to have the best of it. We don’t think any¬ 
thing about putting New York mail in Chicago in twenty hours. 
It ought to be simple to cut half a day across the continent and 
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give San Francisco her mail a day earlier. Where’s the fall 
down?” he asked, like one refusing "no” for an answer. 

The general managers looked at our representative sympa¬ 
thetically, and coughed cigar smoke his way to hide him. 

“West of the Missouri,” murmured a Pennsylvania swell, who 
pulled indifferently at a fifty-cent cigar. Everybody at the table 
took a drink on the expose, except the general manager who 
sat at that time for the Rocky Mountains. 

The West End representative was unhappily accustomed to 
facing the finger of scorn on such occasions. It has become with 
our managers a tradition. There was never a conference of trans¬ 
continental lines in which we were not scoffed at as a weak link 
in the chain of everything: mail, passenger, specials, what not 
— the trouble was invariably laid at our door. 

This time a new man was sitting for the line at the Chamber- 
lain dinner; a youngish man with a face that set like cement 
when the West End was trod on. 

The postmaster general was inclined, from the reputation we 
had, to look on our man as one looks at a dog without a pedigree, 
or at a dray horse in a bunch of standard-breds. But something 
in the mouth of the West End man gave him pause; since the 
Rough Riders, it has been a bit different with verdicts on things 
Western. The postmaster general suppressed a rising sarcasm 
with a sip of Chartreuse, for the dinner was ripening, and 
waited; nor did he mistake, the West Ender was about to speak. 

“Why west of the Missouri?” he asked, with a lift of the face 
not altogether candid. The Pennsylvania man shrugged his 
brows; to explain might have seemed indelicate. 

“If it is put through, how much of it do you propose to take 
yourself?” inquired our man, looking evenly at the Allegheny 
official. 

“Sixty-five miles, including stops from the New York post- 
office to Canal Street,” replied the Pennsylvania man, and his 
words flowed with irritating ease. 

“What do you take?” continued the man with the jaw, turn- 
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ing to the Burlington representative, who was struggling belated, 
with an artichoke. 

“About seventy from Canal to Tenth and Mason, Say, seventy, 
repeated the “Q” manager, with the lordliness of a man who 
has miles to throw at almost anybody, and knows it. 

“Then suppose we say sixty-five from Tenth and Mason to 
Ogden,” suggested the West Ender. There was a well-bred stare 
the table round, a lifting of glasses to mask expressions that 
might give pain. Sixty-five miles an hour? Through the Rockies? 

The postmaster general struck the table quick and heavily: he 
didn’t want to let it get away. “Why, hang it, Mr. Bucks, he 
exclaimed with emphasis, “if you will say sixty, the business is 
done. We don’t ask you to do the Rockies in the time these 
fellows take to cut the Alleghenies. Do sixty, and I will put mail 
in Frisco a day earlier every week in the year.” 

“Nothing on the West End to keep you from doing it,” said 
General Manager Bucks. He had been put up then only about 
six months. “But-” 

Everyone looked at the young manager. The Pennsylvania 
man looked with confidence, for he instantly suspected there 
must be a string to such a proposition, or that the new repre¬ 
sentative was “talking through his hat”. 

“But what?” asked the Cabinet member, uncomfortably ap¬ 
prehensive. 

“We are not putting on a sixty-five-mile schedule just because 
we love our country, you understand, nor to heighten an already 
glorious reputation. Oh no,” smiled Bucks faintly, we are doing 
it for ‘the stuff’. You put up the money; we put up the speed. 
Not sixty miles; sixty-five - from the Missouri to the Sierras. 
No; no more wine. Yes, I will take a cigar.” 

The trade was on from that minute. Bucks said no more then, 
he was a good listener. But next day, when it came to talking 
money, he talked more money into the West End treasury 
for one year’s running than was ever talked before on a mail 
contract for the best three years’ work we ever did. 
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When they asked him how much time he wanted to get ready, 
and told him to take plenty, three months was stipulated. The 
contracts were drawn, and they were signed by our people with¬ 
out hesitation because they knew Bucks. But while the prepara¬ 
tions were being made for the fast schedule, the government 
weakened on signing. Nothing ever got through a Washington 
department without hitch, and they said our road had so often 
failed on like propositions that they wanted a test. There was a 
deal of wrangling; then a test run was agreed on by all the roads 
concerned. If it proved successful, if the mail was put to the 
Golden Gate on the second of the schedule, public opinion and 
the interests in the Philippines, it was concluded, would justify 
the heavy premium asked for the service. 

In this way the dickering and the figuring became, in a 
measure, public, and keyed up everybody interested to a high 
pitch. We said nothing for publication, but under Bucks’ energy 
sawed wood for three whole months. Indeed, three months goes 
as a day getting a system into shape for an extraordinary 
schedule. Success meant with us prestige; but failure meant 
obloquy for the road and for our division chief who had been 
so lately called to handle it. 

The real strain, it was clear, would come on his old, the 
Mountain Division; and to carry out the point, rested on the 
Motive Power of the Mountain Division; hence, concretely, on 
Doubleday, master mechanic of the hill country. 

In thirty days. Neighbor, superintendent of the Motive Power, 
called for reports from the division master mechanics on the 
preparations for the Yellow Mail run, and they reported progress. 
In sixty days he called again. The subordinates reported well 
except Doubleday. Doubleday said merely, “Not ready”; he was 
busy tinkering with his engines. There was a third call in eighty 
days, and on the eighty-fifth a peremptory call. Everybody said, 
“Ready,” except Doubleday. When Neighbor remonstrated 
sharply he would say only that he would be ready in time. That 
was the most he would promise, though it was generally under- 
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stood that if he failed to deliver the goods he would have to 
make way for somebody that could. 

The Plains Division of the system was marked up for seventy 
miles an hour, and, if the truth were told, a little better; but, 
with all the help they could give us, it still left sixty for the 
mountains to take care of, and the Yellow Mail proposition was 
conceded to be the toughest affair the Motive Power at Medicine 
Bend had ever faced. However, forty-eight hours before the mail 
left the New York post-office, Doubleday wired to Neighbor, 
“Ready”; Neighbor to Bucks, “Ready”; and Bucks to Washing* 
ton, “Ready”-and we were ready from end to end. 

Then the orders began to shoot through the mountains. The 
best run was of especial importance, because the signing of the 
contract was believed to depend on the success of it. Once signed, 
accidents and delays might be explained; for the test run there 
must be no delays. Dispatchers were given the eleven, which 
meant Bucks; no lay-outs, no slows for the Yellow Mail. Road- 
masters were notified: no track work in front of the Yellow 
Mail. Bridge gangs were warned, yard masters instructed, section 
bosses cautioned, track walkers spurred - the system was polished 
like a barkeeper's diamond, and swept like a parlour car for the 
test flight of the Yellow Mail. 

Doubleday, working like a boiler washer, spent all day Thurs¬ 
day and all Thursday night in the roundhouse. He had person¬ 
ally gone over the engines that were to take the racket in the 
mountains. Ten-wheelers they were, the 1012 and the 1014, with 
fifty-six-inch drivers and cylinders big enough to sit up and eat 
breakfast in. Spick and span both of them, just long enough out 
of the shops to run smoothly to the work; and on Friday, Oliver 
Sollers, who, when he opened a throttle, blew miles over the 
tender like feathers, took the 1012, groomed like a Wilkes mare, 
down to Piedmont for the run up to the Bend. 

Now Oliver Sollers was a runner in a thousand, and steady as 
a clock; but he had a fireman who couldn’t stand prosperity — 
Steve Horigan, a cousin of Johnnie’s. The glory was too great for 
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Steve, and he spent Friday night in Gallagher’s place celebrating, 
telling the boys what the 1012 would do to the Yellow Mail. Not 
a thing, Steve claimed after five drinks, but pull the stamps 
clean off the letters the minute they struck the foot-hills. But 
when Steve showed up at 5.00 a.m. to superintend the movement, 
he was seasick. The minute Sollers set eyes on him he objected 
to taking him out. Mr. Sollers was not looking for any unneces¬ 
sary chances on one of Bucks’ personal matters, and for the 
general manager the Yellow Mail test had become exceedingly 
personal. Practically everybody East and West had said it would 
fail; Bucks said no. 

Neighbor himself was on the Piedmont platform that morn- 
ing, watching things. The McCloud dispatchers had promised 
the train to our division on time, and her smoke was due with 
the rise of the sun. The big superintendent of Motive Power, 
watching anxiously for her arrival, and planning anxiously for 
her outgoing, glared at the bunged fireman in front of him, 
and, when Sollers protested, Neighbor turned on the swollen 
Steve with sorely bitter words. Steve swore mightily he was fit 
and could do the trick — but what s the word of a railroad man 
who drinks? Neighbor spoke wicked words, and while they 
poured on the guilty Steve’s crop there was a shout down the 
platform. In the east the sun was breaking over the sandhills, and 
below it a haze of black thickened the horizon. It was McTerza 
with the 808 and the Yellow Mail. Neighbor looked at his watch: 
she was, if anything, a minute to the good, and before the car 
tinks could hustle across the yard, a streak of gold cut the sea 
of purple alfalfa in the lower valley, and the narrows began to 
smoke with the dust of the race for the platforms. 

When McTerza blocked the big drivers at the west end of the 
depot, every eye was on the new equipment. Three standard 
railway mail cars, done in varnished buttercup, strung out be¬ 
hind the sizzling engine, and they looked pretty as cowslips. 
While Neighbor vaguely meditated on their beauty and on his 
boozing fireman, Jimmie Bradshaw, just in after a night 
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down from the Bend, walked across the yard. He had seen Steve 
Horigan making a “sneak” for the bath-house, and from the 
yard gossip Jimmie guessed the rest. 

“What are you looking for. Neighbor?” asked Jimmie Brad¬ 
shaw. 

“A man to fire for Sollers-up. Do you want it?” 

Neighbor threw it at him cross and carelessly, not having any 
idea Jimmie was looking for trouble. But Jimmie surprised him; 
Jimmie did want it. 

“Sure, I want it. Put me on. Tired? No. I'm fresh as rain¬ 
water. Put me on, Neighbor; I'll never get fast any other way. 
Doubleday wouldn't give me a fast run in a hundred years. 

“Neighbor,” cried Jimmie, greatly wrought, “put me on, and 
I’ll plant sunflowers on your grave.” 

There wasn't much time to look around; the 1012 was being 
coupled on to the mail for the hardest run on the line. 

“Get in there, you blamed idiot,” roared Neighbor presently 
at Jimmie. “Get in and fire her; and if you don’t give Sobers two 
hundred and ten pounds every inch of the way I'll set you back 
wiping.” 

Jimmie winked furiously at the proposition while it was being 
hurled at him, but he lost no time climbing in. The 1012 was 
drumming then at her gauge with better than two hundred 
pounds. Adam Shafer, conductor for the run, ran backward 
and forward a minute examining the air. At the final word 
from his brakeman he lifted two fingers at Sobers; Oliver opened 
a notch, and Jimmie Bradshaw stuck his head out of the gang¬ 
way. Slowly, but with swiftly rising speed, the yellow string 
began to move out through the long lines of freight cars that 
blocked the spurs; and those who watched that morning from 
the Piedmont platform thought a smoother equipment than 
Bucks' mail train never drew out of the mountain yards. 

Jimmie Bradshaw jumped at the work in front of him. He 
had never lifted a pick in as swell a cab. The hind end of the 
1012 was big as a private car; Jimmie had never seen so much 
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play for a shovel in his life, and he knew the trick of his business 
better than most men even in West End cabs, the trick of hold¬ 
ing the high pressure every minute, of feeling the drafts before 
they left the throttle; and as Oliver let the engine out very, very 
fast, Jimmie Bradshaw sprinkled the grate bars craftily and 
blinked at the shivering pointer, as much as to say, “It’s you and 
me now for the Yellow Mail, and nobody else on earth.” 

There was a long reach of smooth track in front of the foot¬ 
hills. It was there the big start had to be made, and in two 
minutes the bark of the big machine had deepened to a chest 
tone full as thunder. It was all fun for an hour, for two hours. 
It was that long before the ambitious fireman realized what the 
new speed meant: the sickening slew, the lurch on lurch so fast 
the engine never righted, the shortened breath along the tangent, 
the giddy roll to the elevation and the sudden shock of the curve, 
the roar of the flight on the car, and, above and over it all, the 
booming purr of the maddened steel. The canoe in the heart of 
the rapid, the bridge of a liner at sea, the gun in the heat of the 
fight, take something of this - the cab of the mail takes it all. 

When they struck the foothills Sollers and Jimmie Bradshaw 
looked at their watches and looked at each other like men who 
had turned their backs on every mountain record. There was a 
stop for water-speed drinks so hard-an oil round, an anxious 
touch on the journals; then the Yellow Mail drew reeling into 
the hills. Oliver eased her just a bit for the heavier curves, but 
for all that the train writhed frantically as it cut the segments, 
and the men thought, in spite of themselves, of the mountain 
curves ahead. The worst of the run lay ahead of the pilot, be¬ 
cause the art in mountain running is not alone or so much in 
getting up hill; it is in getting down hill. But by the way the 
Yellow Mail got that day up hill and down, it seemed as if 
Steve Horigan’s dream would be realized, and the 1012 actually 
would pull the stamps off the letters. Before they knew it they 
were through the gateway, out into the desert country, up along 
the crested buttes, and then, sudden as eternity, the wheel-base 
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of the 1012 struck a tight curve, a pentdown rail sprang out like 
a knitting-needle, and the Yellow Mail shot staggering off track 
into a grey borrow-pit. 

There was a crunching of truck and frame, a crashing splinter 
of varnished cars, a scream from the wounded engine, a cloud 
of grey ash in the burning sun, and a ruin of human effort in 
the ditch. In the twinkle of an eye the mail train lay spilled on 
the alkali; for a minute it looked desperate bad for the general 
manager’s test. 

It was hardly more than a minute; then like ants out of a 
trampled hill men began crawling from the yellow wreck. There 
was more - there was groaning and worse, yet little for so fright¬ 
ful a shock. And first on his feet, with no more than scratches, 
and quickest back under the cab after his engineer, was Jimmie 
Bradshaw, the fireman. 

Sollers, barely conscious, lay wedged between the tank and 
the footboard. Jimmie, all by himself, eased him away from the 
boiler. The conductor stood with a broken arm directing his 
brakeman how to chop a crew out of the head mail car, and the 
hind crews were getting out unaided. There was a quick calling 
back and forth, and the cry, “Nobody killed! ” But the engineer 
and the conductor were put out of action. There was, in fact, 
only one West End man unhurt - Jimmie Bradshaw. 

The first wreck of the fast mail — there have been worse since 
- took place just east of Crockett’s siding. A westbound freight 
lay at that moment on the passing track waiting for the mail. 
Jimmie Bradshaw, the minute he righted himself, cast up the 
possibilities of the situation. Before the freight crew had reached 
the wreck Jimmie was hustling ahead to tell them what he 
wanted. The freight conductor demurred; and when they dis¬ 
cussed it with the freight engineer, Kingsley, he objected. “My 
engine won’t never stand it; it’ll pound her to scrap,” he argued. 
“I reckon the safest thing to do is to get orders.” 

“Get orders!” stormed Jimmie Bradshaw, pointing at the 
wreck. “Get orders! Are you running an engine on this line and 
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don’t know the orders for those mail bags? The orders is to move 
’em! That’s orders enough. Move ’em! Uncouple three of those 
empty box-cars and hustle ’em back. By the Great United States! 
-any man that interferes with moving this mail will get his 
time, that’s what he’ll get. That’s Doubleday, and don’t you for¬ 
get it. The thing is to move the mail, not to stand here chewing 
about it! ” 

“Bucks wants the stuff hustled,” put in the freight conductor, 
weakening before Jimmie’s eloquence, “everybody knows that.” 

“Uncouple there! ” cried Jimmie, climbing into the mogul cab. 
“I’ll pull the bags, Kingsley; you needn’t take any chances. 
Come back there, every mother’s son of you, and help on the 
transfer.” 

He carried his points with a gale. He was conductor and 
engineer and general manager all in one. He backed the boxes 
to the curve below the spill, and set every man at work piling 
the mail from the wrecked train to the freight cars. The wounded 
cared for the wounded, and the dead might have buried the 
dead; Jimmie moved the mail. Only one thing turned his hair 
grey; the transfer was so slow, it threatened to defeat his plan. 
As he stood fermenting, a stray party of Sioux bucks on a 
vagrant hunt rose out of the desert passes, and halted to survey 
the confusion. It was Jimmie Bradshaw’s opportunity. He had 
the blanket men in council in a trice. They talked for one 
minute; in two, he had them regularly sworn in and carrying 
second-class. The registered stuff was zealously guarded by those 
of the mail clerks who could still hobble-and who, head for 
head, leg for leg, and arm for arm, can stand the wrecking that 
a mail clerk can stand? The mail crews took the registered 
matter; the freight crews and Jimmie, dripping sweat and 
anxiety, handled the letter-bags; but second- and third-class 
were temporarily hustled for the Great White Father by his 
irreverent children of the Rockies. 

Before the disabled men could credit their senses the business 
was done, they made as comfortable as possible, and, with the 
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promise of speedy aid back to the injured, the Yellow Mail, some¬ 
what disfigured, was heading again westward in the box-cars. 
This time Jimmie Bradshaw for once in his life had the coveted 
fast run, and till he sighted Fort Rucker he never for a minute 
let up. 

Meantime, at Medicine Bend, there was a desperate crowd 
around the dispatcher. It was an hour and twenty minutes after 
Ponca station reported the Yellow Mail out, before Fort Rucker, 
eighteen miles west, reported the box-cars and Jimmie Bradshaw 
in, and followed with a wreck report from the Crockett siding. 
When that end of it began to tumble into the Wickiup office 
Doubleday's face turned hard; fate was against him, the contract 
gone glimmering, and he didn’t feel at all sure his own head 
and the roadmaster’s wouldn’t follow it. Then the Rucker 
operator began again to talk about Jimmie Bradshaw, and 
“Who’s Bradshaw?” asked somebody; and Rucker went on ex¬ 
citedly with the story of the mogul and of three box-cars, and 
of a war party of Sioux squatting on the brake-wheels; it came 
so mixed that Medicine Bend thought everybody at Rucker 
Station had gone mad. 

While they fumed, Jimmie Bradshaw was speeding the mail 
through the mountains. He had Kingsley’s fireman, big as an 
ox and full of his own enthusiasm. In no time they were flying 
across the flats of the Spider Water, threading the curves of the 
Peace River, and hitting the rails of the Painted Desert, with the 
mogul sprinting like a Texas steer, and the box-cars leaping like 
yearlings at the joints. It was no case of scientific running, no 
case of favouring the roadbed, of easing the strain on the equip¬ 
ment; it was simply a case of galloping to a Broadway fire with 
a Silsby rotary on a 4-11 call. Up hill and down, curve and 
tangent, it was all one. There was speed made on the plains with 
that mail, and there was speed made in the foothills with the 
fancy equipment, but never the speed that Jimmie Bradshaw 
made when he ran the mail through the gorges in three box-cars; 
and frightened operators and paralysed station agents all the 
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way up the line watched the fearful and wonderful train, with 
Bradshaw's red head sticking out of the cab window, shiver the 
switches. 

Medicine Bend couldn't get the straight of it over the wires. 
There was an electric storm in the mountains, and the wires 
went bad in the midst of the confusion. They knew there was a 
wreck, and understood there was mail in the ditch, and, with 
Doubleday frantic, the dispatchers were trying to get the track 
to run a train down to Crockett's. But Jimmie Bradshaw had 
asked at Rucker for rights to the Bend, and in an unguarded 
moment they had been given; after that it was all off. Nobody 
could get action on Jimmie Bradshaw. He took the rights, and 
stayed not for stake nor stopped not for stone. In thirty minutes 
the operating department were wild to kill him, but he was 
making such time it was concluded better to humour the lunatic 
than to hold him up anywhere for a parley. When this was 
decided Jimmie and his war party were already reported past 
Bad Axe, fifteen miles below the Bend, with every truck on the 
box-cars smoking. 

The Bad Axe run to the Bend was never done in less than 
fourteen minutes until Bradshaw that day brought up the mail. 
Between those two points the line is modelled on the curves of 
a ram's horn, but Jimmie with the mogul found every twist on 
the right of way in eleven minutes; that particular record is good 
yet. Indeed, before Doubleday, then in a frenzied condition, got 
his cohorts fairly on the platform to look for Jimmie, the hollow 
scream of the big freight engine echoed through the mountains. 
Shouts from below brought the operators to the upper windows; 
down the Bend they saw a monster locomotive flying from a 
trailing horn of smoke. As the stubby string of freight cars 
slewed quartering into the lower yard, the startled officials saw 
them from the Wickiup windows wrapped in a stream of flame. 
Every journal was afire, and the blaze from the boxes, rolling 
into the steam from the stack, curled hotly around a bevy of 
Sioux Indians, who clung sternly to the footboards and brake- 
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wheels on top of the box-cars. It was a ride for the red men that 
is told around the council fires yet. But they do not always add 
in their traditions that they were hanging on, not only for life, 
but likewise for a butt of plug tobacco promised for their timely 
aid at Crockett siding. 

By the time Jimmie slowed up his astounding equipment the 
fire brigade was on the run from the roundhouse. The Sioux 
warriors climbed hastily down the fire escapes, a force of bruised 
and bare-headed mail clerks shoved back the box-car doors, the 
car tinks tackled the conflagration, and Jimmie Bradshaw, drop¬ 
ping from the cab with the swing of a man who has done a trick, 
waited at the gangway for the questions to come at him. For a 
minute they came hot. 

“What the blazes do you mean by bringing in an engine in 
that condition?” choked Doubleday, pointing to the blown 
machine. 

“I thought you wanted the mail? ,, winked Jimmie. 

“How the devil are we to get the mail with you blocking the 
track two hours?” demanded Callahan, insanely. 

“Why, the mail’s here, in these box-cars,” answered Jimmie 
Bradshaw, pointing to his bobtail train. “Now don’t look daffy 
like that; every sack is right here. I thought the best way to get 
the mail here was to bring it. Hm? We’re forty minutes late, 
ain’t we?” 

Doubleday waited to hear no more. Orders flew like curlews 
from the superintendent and the master mechanic. They saw 
there was a life for it yet. Before the fire brigade had done with 
the trucks a string of new mail cars was backed down beside 
the train. The relieving mail crews waiting at the Bend took hold 
like cats at a pudding, and a dozen extra men helped them sling 
the pouches. The 1014, blowing porpoisewise, was backed up just 
as Benedict Morgan’s train pulled down for Crockett’s siding, 
and the Yellow Mail, rehabilitated, rejuvenated, and exultant, 
started up the gorge for Bear Dance, only fifty-three minutes 
late, with Hawksworth in the cab. 
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“And if you can’t make that up, Frank, you’re no good on 
earth,” sputtered Doubleday at the engineer he had put in for 
that especial endeavour. And Frank Hawksworth did make it 
up, and the Yellow Mail went on and off the West End on the 
test, and into the Sierras for the coast, ON TIME. 

“There’s a butt of plug tobacco and transportation to Crockett’s 
coming to these bucks, Mr. Doubleday,” wheezed Jimmie Brad¬ 
shaw uncertainly, for with the wearing off of the strain came 
the idea to Jimmie that he might have to pay for it himself. “I 
promised them that,” he added, “for helping with the transfer. 
If it hadn’t been for the blankets we wouldn’t have got off for 
another hour. They chew Tomahawk, rough and ready pre¬ 
ferred, Mr. Doubleday. Hm?” 

Doubleday was looking off into the yard. 

“You’ve been on a freight run some time, Jimmie,” said he 
tentatively. 

The Indian detachment was crowding in pretty close on the 
red-headed engineer. He blushed. “If you’ll take care of my 
tobacco contract, Doubleday, we’ll call the other matter square. 
I’m not looking for a fast run as much as I was.” 

“If we get the mail contract,” resumed Doubleday reflectively, 
“and it won’t be your fault if we don’t - hm? - we may need you 
on one of the runs. Looks to me as if you ought to have one.” 

Jimmie shook his head. “I don’t want one, don’t mind me; 
just fix these gentlemen out with some tobacco before they scalp 
me, will you?” 

The Indians got their leaf, and Bucks got his contract, and 
Jimmie Bradshaw got the pick of the runs on the Yellow Mail, 
and ever since he’s been kicking to get back on a freight. 
But they don’t call him Bradshaw any more. No man in the 
mountains can pace him on a run. And when the head brave 
of the hunting party received the butt of tobacco on be¬ 
half of his company, he looked at Doubleday with dignity, 
pointed to the sandy engineer, and spoke freckled words in the 
Sioux. 
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That’s the way it came about. Bradshaw holds the belt for the 
run from Bad Axe to Medicine Bend; but he never goes any 
more by the name of Bradshaw. West of McCloud, everywhere 
up and down the mountains, they give him the name the Sioux 
gave him that day—Jimmie the Wind. 
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Doug Welch 


With his watch in hand, and with an expression of vast dis¬ 
pleasure on his usually placid face, John H. Alston, superin¬ 
tendent of the Lonely Valley Division of the Chicago, Omaha, 
Salt Lake & Pacific Railway, watched the locomotive and ten 
sleek cars of No. 6, eastbound, otherwise the Hurricane, slowly 
thread their way into the Grand River station. 

'Twenty-seven and a half minutes late,” he informed Con¬ 
ductor A. L. Benson and the world in general. "What the hell 
do you think you’re running? A street-car?” 

"We had trouble up the line,” said Conductor Benson softly, 
with the prim satisfaction of a man who has a perfectly valid 
excuse. 

"What kind of trouble?” 

"A woman passenger pulled the air on us.” 

"I don’t believe it,” said Superintendent Alston flatly. "I don’t 
believe there is a woman anywhere in the world who knows how 
to pull the air on a train.” 

"That’s what I thought,” said Conductor Benson. “But I found 
out.” 

"If she was here,” said Superintendent Alston, brightening 
at the thought, "I would punch her right square in the 
nose.” 

“Oh no, you wouldn’t,” said Conductor Benson dreamily. 
"Not this little pretty, you wouldn’t! ” 

"Here we spend a million bucks to cut the running time over 
our division by twenty-one minutes,” said Superintendent Alston, 
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“and then some Jane with a two-dollar ticket pulls the air on us 
because she forgot to turn off the gas heater or leave a note for 
the milkman, I suppose.” 

“It's a very sad. story,” said Conductor Benson, “and it will 
take me some time to tell it.” 

“Well, we missed our connections here with the Dixie Mail,” 
said Superintendent Alston, “so you can just come into my 
office and dictate your story to my stenographer, and I will let 
you do the explaining to the general manager's office instead 
of me.” 

A young woman passenger (dictated Conductor Benson) pulled 
the air on us at Junction at 12.19 P - M * today, and pretty near 
stood the train on end. She got on at Salsburg only about nine 
minutes before. We have a slow order over the P. B. & T. cross¬ 
over at Junction, and we were approaching this crossover at 
greatly reduced speed -1 would say not faster than eight miles 
an hour - when this young pretty makes an emergency applica¬ 
tion from the rear parlour car. We stop with a hard jolt, but we 
don't pull any drawbars and we don't slide the wheels much. 
Engineer John Hadley claims he finds a flat on one of his drivers 
as big as a dot, and he comes back and says he is going to spank 
this passenger personally, right now. He even starts toward one 
of the Pullmans to borrow a hairbrush, but the passenger begins 
to cry, so he doesn't. I wouldn't have let him anyway, on account 
of our slogan, “The Passenger Is Always Right, Except When 
He Doesn't Have His Fare.” We are delayed twenty-four minutes 
at Junction while we look the train over. A couple of passengers 
took headers in the aisle, but nobody was really hurt. 

The young pretty who makes this emergency application is 
a Mrs. Steven Applebee, of 4531 Wandon Drive, Salsburg, and 
although she wants to get off the train at Junction, I make her 
stay aboard until we reach Central City. We don’t usually make 
Central City on this run, but after I hear the little lady's story, 
I figure it will be all right with the company if we let her off, so 
she can grab No. 11 back to Salsburg. She is a very fetching 
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little package, and she is practically up to her ears in trouble 
if she don’t catch No. 11. 

I ask this pretty how she knows where the emergency air valve 
is located on the parlor car, and she says her husband is a model¬ 
railway fan, and she knows where everything is, including the 
patch on the fireman’s jumper. 

“But, madam,” I say, “don’t you know that when you make 
an emergency application from the back of a train, you are liable 
to break that train right in half, and also maybe flatten every 
wheel?” 

“Certainly I know,” she replies, “but I wanted to get off.” 

There is a fellow in the car who tries to break into the con¬ 
versation a couple of times, and she says to him, “Go away. I 
don’t ever want to see you again. You are hateful.” 

“But, Helene,” he protests, “what have I done?” 

“You are a wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

This surprises me greatly, because he is only wearing a double- 
breasted blue serge suit. Well, the passenger begins to cry again, 
so I take her into an unoccupied compartment in the Chicago 
sleeper, and she tells me the whole story. This is a very sad story, 
and I practically have my handkerchief out a couple of times, 
and I will not omit any of the details, because I think it will help 
explain the frame of mind of a pretty who makes an emergency 
application on a fine train like No. 6. 

“Have I mentioned that she is a very classy-looking little 
doll?” asked Conductor Benson. 

“You haven’t been talking about anything else,” said Super¬ 
intendent Alston. “Go on! ” 

Well, this Mrs. Applebee (continued Conductor Benson) is not 
what you call the thinking type, but she is certainly a choice 
piece of scenery, equal to anything we have got on the Mountain 
or Coast divisions. She is a cuddly little pretty with great big 
eyes, and she is very innocent and trusting. 
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“I am going to tell you everything,” she says, “because you 
have a kind face. And if you don’t let me off this train pretty 
soon, the line will be responsible for breaking up a family, 
and I know it doesn’t want to be pointed out as a home 
wrecker.” 

“I should say not,” I reply, “because we always advertise as 
The Family Line’.” 

Well, it seems like this Mrs. Applebee has been married about 
a year, and her husband is a salesman. He is also a model-rail¬ 
way fan, but she never suspected it until after they were en¬ 
gaged. She says love must have made her blind. She says being 
married to a model-railway fan is a very terrible thing, and 
there isn’t anything you can do for it except take an occasional 
headache tablet. 

It seems like before they are married, her husband - his name 
is Steve-drives her every evening to a spot on Ransom Hill 
where there is a first-rate view of the Salsburg depot and the 
lower yards, and also the city dump. At first she thinks he only 
goes there because it is a quiet place to park. But it seems like 
very often, right in the middle of a pretty speech, he pulls out 
his watch and says, “It’s just about time for the 7.23.” And even 
while he is holding her hand he counts the cars on the 7.23, and 
if there is an extra diner or a private car, he can’t talk about 
anything else the rest of the night. 

She says he also takes her to all the moving pictures which 
have trains in them. And after the show, maybe she says, “I 
don’t think that girl is much of an actress.” But he says, “Yes, 
but did you see that big articulated 2-8-8-4 Northern Pacific 
freight locomotive?” And once she has to sit through a double 
bill twice, so he can get a second look at the inside of a Wabash 
signal tower. 

Well, before the wedding he spends two solid weeks reading 
time-tables. They are going to New York City on their honey¬ 
moon. And on the afternoon of the wedding, the best man says 
to him, “Now there isn’t anything to be nervous about.” And 
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Steve says, “I’m worried about those connections in Chicago. 
Maybe I ought to have taken the B. & 0 .” 

Well, the ceremony is over, and they get aboard our train, 
and they are pulling out of Salsburg. Mrs. Applebee reaches over 
and pats his hand. “And now I belong to you, Steve, dear,” she 
says. “I am your own little Helene.” 

But he is looking out the window at a switch engine, and he 
says, “I can tell one of those a mile away.” 

“One of what, dear?” 

“That goat,” he says. “That yard hog. It’s a rebuilt job. Used 
to be a road engine once. You can tell by the big boiler and the 
firebox. They've put small drivers under her, but she still has 
a road engine's lines.” 

“Well, that's very nice, dear, I am sure,” she says. 


He must have seen old 768,” commented Superintendent 
Alston. She s a fine old engine. Yes, sir, a fine engine.” 

“Yes,” said Conductor Benson, “but listen.” 

It takes them about four days to get to New York City (said 
Conductor Benson) because they don't stay on one road more 
than a couple of hours or so. I can hardly believe it, but Mrs. 
Applebee tells me they use our line to Chicago, and then go to 
New York by way of the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, 
the Nickel Plate and the Lackawanna. She thinks they are also 
on the Erie, but it is late at night. Anyway, they get on and off 
trains so many times that she begins to feel like they are being 
followed by someone. 

“Are you sure, Steve, dear,” she asks, “that we aren't running 
away from something?” 

“No, lovey dovey,” he says, “as long as I am in this part of the 
country, I want to see as much as possible of the railroads and 
their equipment.” 

And another day, when they have two hours to wait for a 
connection, she suggests they take a bus. 
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“Good heavens,” he says. “Do you think I want it to get back 
to the Salsburg Model-Railway Club that I rode on a bus! ” 

When they finally get to New York, the very first night he 
takes her down to the Grand Central Terminal to listen to the 
train announcing. And the next morning while he is shaving in 
their hotel room, which overlooks the Pennsylvania Station, he 
calls out all the stations between New York and Boston on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford’s shore line, and all the 
stations between New York and Washington, D.C., on the 
Pennsylvania. 

By this time, of course, any other woman would either call 
in the house physician or a lawyer, but, like I said before, this 
Mrs. Applebee is a sweet little thing just trying to get along, 
and she doesn’t realize that coming events cast their shadows 
before. She tries to get into the spirit of things. She shrieks with 
girlish glee, she tells me, when Steve takes her up into New 
England and upper New York State to ride on the Central 
Vermont and the Rutland. He likes the Central Vermont all 
right, but he is somewhat disappointed in the Rutland because 
the brakeman wants to talk baseball instead of block signals. 

In New York City, of course, they ride all the subways. Some¬ 
times they wait a half-hour at Times Square until a train comes 
along which has a front window and a vacant seat. Steve sits in 
this seat and peers into the tunnel ahead, and he don’t say 
much except, “We are coming up on that red block pretty fast,” 
or, “It doesn’t seem to me they allow enough headway between 
trains.” He tries to involve a motorman at the Coney Island 
station in an argument as to which is best, straight air or auto¬ 
matic air. But the motorman doesn’t seem to care whether he 
has to stop his train with straight air or automatic air, or by 
dragging his feet. 

“That bum ought to be driving a milk wagon,” Steve says. “I 
bet he don’t know a brake shoe from a pair of kid’s rubbers.” 

Mrs. Applebee makes a big hit with her husband one morn¬ 
ing by imitating a news butcher, 
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"Cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, candy, fresh fruit and souvenir 
post cards,” she says. 

"Honey,” he tells her, "you’re wonderful.” 

"It sounds like a great honeymoon,” commented Super¬ 
intendent Alston. 

"Wait until you hear what happened when they got home,” 
said Conductor Benson. "This is where it really gets sad.” 

Well, they no sooner arrive in Salsburg (continued Conductor 
Benson) and settle down in their new house than he invites her 
to a meeting of the model-railway club. Of course, he has talked 
almost constantly about the club ever since he met her, but she 
hasn’t any clear idea of it. She thinks maybe they all get down 
on their hands and knees and pull choo-choos around. To tell 
the truth, whenever he starts talking about locomotives and 
drawbars and valve gears and 3 per cent grades, she just sits and 
looks at him with awe, and thinks how handsome he is, and how 
nice and kind his eyes are, and what a lucky, lucky girl she is 
to be married to such a splendid creature. 

“I have asked some of the other fellows to invite their wives, 
too,” he says. "I don’t see why we can’t all work and enjoy the 
system together. I think you girls will get as much fun out of it 
as we do. Of course, you won’t be able to run trains right away. 
You will have to start by operating some of our manual switches 
and crossing gates, but after a while you can work your way 
up into an occasional local freight.” 

From what Mrs. Applebee tells me, the club has an O-gauge 
system in the basement of the Johnson home. You know, 
Johnson, the Salsburg banker. Each man has contributed some¬ 
thing like a locomotive or a string of box cars or maybe a couple 
of Pullmans. The track and the equipment - even the stations, 
crossing gates, bridges and signal towers-are built strictly accord¬ 
ing to scale, about a fourth of an inch to a foot in real life. They 
call this railroad the Chicago, Alton & West Coast, and it has 
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about five hundred feet of track arranged in loops. One of these 
loops runs out of the basement and circles through the Johnson 
rock garden. 

Mrs. Applebee says the club meets three times a week. One 
man sits at a table and acts as dispatcher, writing up train orders. 
Another makes up passenger and freight trains in the Chicago 
yards, and each of the others has a division, and is responsible 
for the trains that run over it. 

The locomotives are powered with electric motors and they 
pick up their juice from a third rail. The idea is never to touch 
a train with your hands if you can help it. 

Well, the Applebees hurry through dinner this night because 
it is a terrible thing to be late and delay the trains. In fact, Mrs. 
Applebee says the only reason her friends, the Browns, are hardly 
speaking to one another is because Mrs. Brown had to go and 
have her baby on the very night that Mr. Brown was supposed 
to sit in as relief dispatcher. 

When the Applebees arrive at the Johnson home, she finds 
the crowd down in the basement, the ladies gathered politely 
off in one corner, pretty breathless about the whole business. 
Mrs. Applebee says her first reaction to what she sees is that 
Mrs. Johnson must be a very patient woman to let her husband 
and his friends muss her basement up that way. Mrs. Applebee 
says Mrs. Johnson’s laundress is probably a contortionist. There 
are tracks at various levels all around the walls, across the floor, 
and even suspended from the ceiling. It doesn’t make much sense 
to Mrs. Applebee. 

Steve walks over to this banker, who is sitting at the table, and 
he says: “Let’s have the order for No. .17/* 

“No. 17,” says the banker, “meets No. 16 at Alton and No. 402 
at East Kansas City. You’ve also got a slow order over two sections 
east of Alton on account of track repairs.” 

Well, Steve walks over to the Chicago depot and yards, which 
is on top of the Johnson workbench, and he stands beside a loco¬ 
motive and seven Pullmans. 
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“Train No. 17!” he calls out. “The Continental Limited! Now 
leaving on Track 4 for Pontiac, Atlanta, Springfield, Alton, Kan¬ 
sas City, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and all points 
west! Alla-b-o-a-r-d! ,, 

“I think you're making some of this up,” protested Super¬ 
intendent Alston. 

“No, I'm not,” replied Conductor Benson. “I'm telling it just 
like she did, only I’m not so bitter about it.” 

Steve throws a switch (continued Conductor Benson) and the 
train starts moving. Mrs. Applebee notices that all the men have 
their watches out. It seems like the running time is figured in 
seconds, and any member who turns a train over to another 
division late has to have a pretty good reason. Like, for instance, 
the night the Johnson Airedale tried to take a bite out of the 
observation-lounge car of No. 15, the Kansas City Flyer, when 
it was swinging around his kennel at a good seventy-mile clip. 
They keep the Airedale chained up during the club meetings 
now. 

The Continental Limited races around the wall behind the 
furnace, speeds towards the washtubs and disappears into a 
tunnel in the wall of the fruit closet. It comes out again at a 
higher level and stops at a small, lighted station. 

“No. 17 arriving at Alton on time!” says Steve. And, according 
to Mrs. Applebee, his face is glowing like the night he proposed. 

The ladies follow this train over the other divisions all the 
way to San Francisco, which is at the foot of the garden, and 
they utter glad little cries over the locomotive's headlight and 
the way the light shines out of the car windows. And pretty soon 
some of the ladies are assigned to various duties. Mrs. Applebee 
gets a manual switch in the Chicago yards. 

She doesn’t understand the operation of this switch very well, 
and she gives it a yank while a freight train is passing through. 
It seems like seven cars are derailed. 
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“For goodness’ sakes,” she laughs. “I guess I am not much of 
a switchman, am I?” 

And she picks up one of the cars and starts to put it back on 
the track. 

“Don’t touch those cars! ” her husband shouts. 

She says her husband is acting like he just caught her making 
eyes at the iceman. His tone is quite sharp. 

“The only way we can get those reefers back on the rails/’ he 
says, “is with the wrecker.” 

Well, they bring the wrecking train down from Alton, and the 
other men gather around, shaking their heads and saying, “Tch, 
tch, tch! ” It appears that what Mrs. Applebee has done is a very 
terrible thing indeed. It is the first derailment on the Chicago, 
Alton and West Coast Railway in three weeks, they tell her. They 
spend a solid hour getting those cars back on the track without 
using their hands. 

“Oh, let’s have something to drink,” one of the ladies suggests. 

“I should say not,” says Johnson. “Didn’t you ever hear of 
RuleG?” 

“Why, no,” says the lady. 

“Well, Rule G is the no-drinking rule on every railway in the 
country,” says the banker, “and we don’t drink while we are on 
duty. Not on the C., A. & W. C., we don’t! ” 

“No,” explains the banker’s wife, “not since old Judge Semple 
got liquored up one night and staged a head-on collision in 
Tunnel 5. He was expelled!” 

When the Applebees are leaving that night, it is this same 
Mrs. Johnson who gives Mrs. Applebee a warm, sympathetic 
little squeeze of the hand. 

“Poor dear,” she whispers. “You’ll learn to be a railroad man’s 
wife one of these days, but the period of learning is terrible. 
When I was getting accustomed to it I used to have hideous 
dreams. I was always being chased by a time-table. And don’t 
think that I don’t have to be constantly on guard, even now. 
For three years I have been fighting to keep Mr. Johnson from 
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building a trestle right across the goldfish-pond. The goldfish 
pond is Great Salt Lake.” 

“Of course, I don’t blame you, dear,” says Steve, on the way 
home, “but did you ever see anyone turn a switch on a regular 
railroad while a train was passing over it?” 

“I guess not,” she says. 

“All right, then,” he says. “Why did you do it?” 

“I don’t know, Steve,” she replies, “and let’s not discuss the 
matter any more.” 

The next time the club meets she pleads a headache, and she 
is not surprised when Steve later reports that all the other wives 
seem to have headaches too. 

It isn’t long after this that the club decides to change over 
from a third-rail to a two-rail system, which involves a good 
deal of rewiring and some track relaying. Steve is busy at the 
Johnsons’ every weekday night, and all day Sunday he spends 
his time at his own kitchen table, putting together a New 
York Central Hudson-type locomotive. The parts for this cost 
him fifty-eight dollars, and it means that Mrs. Applebee has 
to struggle along another month without drapes for the living 
room. 

Mrs. Applebee says she sometimes wishes Steve would be 
attracted to another woman, because she would know what to do 
about that. She would get herself some snappy new clothes and 
try doing her hair differently. But she says there is nothing a 
woman can do whose husband is suddenly that way about a New 
York Central Hudson-type locomotive with a feed-water heater, 
a Baker valve gear, alligator crossheads and a booster on the 
trailer truck. 

“Yes,” commented Superintendent Alston, profoundly stirred, 
“you take these Hudson-type engines - they’re pretty, all right, 
but one of our 5200 Mallets can outpull two of them.” 

“Yes,” agreed Conductor Benson, “but I never yet heard of 
anyone going nuts over a Mallet.” 
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Well, anyway (said Conductor Benson), Mrs. Applebee wants 
to go upstate to attend the university home-coming, but Steve 
is just putting the paint job on his new engine, and he can't 
possibly leave it. So Mrs. Applebee drives up with a girl friend. 
And it is there she meets this Tommy Germaine. From what 
I gather, this Tommy Germaine is Mrs. Applebee’s sugar pie 
when she is in college. He spots her at the alumni dance the 
night before the big game, and he prances right over. 

“Well, if it isn’t the lovely lady again,” he says. “I swear, you 
grow more beautiful every day! ” 

“Oh, Tommy!” she says. “The same old Tommy! Even the 
same old line.” 

“You’re married!” he pouts. “I read about it in the papers. I 
sulked for weeks. Wouldn’t eat anything but a little barley 
broth. People tell me I almost faded away.” 

“Oh, Tommy,” she laughs. He sweeps her out on the dance 
floor. 

“By the way,” he says, “what does your lord and master do, 
besides hurry home every night to his sweet little wife?” 

“He’s assistant to the vice presidqjit of the Chicago, Alton & 
West Coast Railway,” she says. 

“I never heard of it,” he says. 

“It’s a model railway,” she explains. “He’s really district sales 
manager for International Small Appliance^ Company, but the 
model railway is his life’s work.” 

“I should think,” says this Tommy Germaine, “that you would 
be his life’s work.” 

“Oh, hush up,” she giggles. 

Well, he takes her to the game next day, and that evening 
they go with two other couples to a little roadhouse to dance. 
Mrs. Applebee says that it’s just like a month at the beach. She 
feels young and attractive and appreciated again. 

“I’m going to see more of you, I hope,” this Tommy says. “My 
company has assigned me to the Salsburg office, and I move next 
week. I’d like to meet your husband.” 
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“You’ll love Steve,” she tells him. “And if you want to make 
a real hit with him, bring along a couple of time-tables or the 
picture of a caboose.” 

She has such a good time at the home-coming that she feels 
almost guilty when she returns home. She tells Steve everything. 

He listens to her kind of impatiently and says, “Well that’s 
fine. I wish I could have gone up there myself. Do you know 
what Johnson said about my engine?” 

“No,” she says. “What?” 

He claims the paint is too black. He says it ought to be more 
of a gun-metal shade. What do you think?” 

The first coat looked perfectly all right to me,” she assures 
him. 

“I’m glad you say that,” Steve says, very pleased. 

This Tommy Germaine doesn’t lose any time. He isn’t in 
Salsburg two days before he telephones. 

“It’s me,” he says. “And hungering for a real old-fashioned 
home-cooked meal, if I may be so suggestive.” 

You may be. Tommy,” she says, “and you may come right 
out tonight, if you don’t mind corned beef and cabbage.” 

Steve and this Tommy hit it off from the start. 

“I hear you’re interested in railroads,” says Tommy. “An 
uncle of mine works in the passenger department of the Santa 
Fe.” 

“Is that so?” comments Steve with great interest. “That’s a 
mighty good road, the Santa Fe. They put out a very readable 
time-table.” 

Steve has Tommy out to the model-railway club as his guest 
a couple of times, and gets him admitted to the Forward Salsburg 
and Wide Awake Luncheon clubs. It is not long before this 
Tommy is practically a member of the family, and he thinks 
nothing of dropping in unannounced. Mrs. Applebee also sees 
a good deal of this Tommy at country-club dances and on the 
golf course. From what I gather, Steve is not only busy with 
the model-railway gang but his company has also extended his 
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sales territory and he has to spend considerable time away from 
home. So he begins to rely more and more on this Tommy to 
keep his social end up. 

No matter what the neighbours and the old boys and girls on 
the clubhouse porch say, however, Mrs. Applebee is not too 
pleased with the arrangement. She doesn't mind Steve’s trips out 
of town, but she is certainly reaching what she calls “the satura¬ 
tion point” concerning locomotives and railroad trains. The big 
blowoff comes the night of the country-club formal. 

Mrs. Applebee goes to some trouble and expense to get her 
hair done differently, but all Steve says is: “What’s the matter? 
You look kind of funny tonight.” He dances with her a couple 
of times, then turns her over to this Tommy. Steve ducks away 
to the bar, where the model-railway club is having a special 
meeting. It seems like one of the boys wants to introduce a 
streamlined engine into the system like the Milwaukee uses 
on the Hiawatha on the Twin City run out of Chicago. The 
rest of the boys are thumbs down. What is the sense, they are 
asking, of building a beautiful model engine, then covering 
it with a piece of painted tin which hides all the working 
parts? 

“I don’t know,” says Steve, stepping into the argument. “If 
all the other lines are going into streamlining, I don’t think the 
Chicago, Alton and West Coast can afford to hold off. Don’t 
forget we are running through highly competitive territory. I 
think it will be all right to have one streamline job, and maybe 
call it the Albatross.” 

“Who ever heard,” one of the boys says, “of naming a train 
after a bird?” 

“All right, smart guy,” says Steve. “Didn’t you ever hear of 
the famous Flying Crow on the Kansas City Southern? Or the 
Gull on the Boston and Maine?” 

“You’ve got me there,” the guy admits. 

“While he was listing trains which are named after birds,” said 
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Superintendent Alston, “why didn’t he mention the Flamingo 
on the Louisville and Nashville, and the Southern Pacific’s Lark 
and the New Haven’s Owl?” 

“I guess he didn’t think about them,” apologized Conductor 
Benson. 

While Steve is all wrapped up in this discussion (continued Con¬ 
ductor Benson), Mrs. Applebee is dancing with Tommy and 
getting madder every minute. Finally she sends Tommy to get 
Steve. 

“Steve,” she says sharply, “I want to go home! ” 

“What’s the matter?” he asks. 

“Never mind,” she says. “I want to go home.” 

In the automobile he details all this streamlining argument, 
but she makes no comment. When he puts the car away and 
comes into the house, he finds her standing in the middle of the 
living-room floor, looking pretty grim. 

“Steve,” she says, “sit down! ” 

“Why, what’s the matter, honey?” he asks. 

“Steve,” she says, “you and I are going to have a talk.” 

“Have I done something?” he asks, getting alarmed. 

“Steve,” she says, “we have been married eleven months. Am 
I still as pretty as you used to say I was?” 

“Why, of course, honey,” he replies, puzzled. 

“And I keep a nice, clean, comfortable house for you, too, 
don’t I?” 

“Why, sure,” he replies. “Look, if I’ve done something 
that-” 

“And I’m economical and helpful and sympathetic and en¬ 
couraging, am I not, Steve?” 

“Sure you are, honey,” he says. “I don’t understand-” 

“All right,” she says. “Then why don’t you pay more atten¬ 
tion to me? Don’t you love me any more?” 

“Oh, I see what you mean,” he says. “I guess you’re sore about 
tonight. I did disappear for quite a long time. We got to talking 
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about that new train, whether we ought to have a beaver-tail end 
or a conventional open-end observation car.” 

“It isn’t just tonight, Steve/’ she says. “It’s every day and every 
night.” 

“Why, gosh, Helene,” he says, “I had no idea that-” 

“That’s all you talk about from breakfast until bedtime. I 
sometimes feel as if I were married to a union station.” 

“But, Helene,” he says, “I had no idea-” 

“And I try to be patient and understanding,” she says, “but 
now I have reached the point where I will throw my things into 
a suitcase and walk right out of this house if I ever hear you 
speak of a locomotive and coal car again.” 

“Not coal car, Helene,” he says gently. “Call it a tender. Coal 
cars are called hoppers and have nothing to do with a loco¬ 
motive.” 

“You see?” she says, and she bursts into tears. 

Well, he puts his arm around her. 

“Gosh, Helene, I never realized. I won’t ever look at another 
train again. I will even turn my head when we drive by the 
depot.” 

“No, I don’t want that,” she says. “I just want you to love me 
a little more.” 

So for a couple of weeks they have a regular love nest. Of 
course, every so often he will speak of something crude like a 
seventy-ton Lehigh Valley hopper or a New York, Ontario & 
Western caboose, but she realizes this is purely force of habit. 
She isn’t too severe with him. As long as he is in a flowers-and- 
candy mood 90 per cent of the time, she is not going to begrudge 
him the other 10 per cent. She knows that some men are solitary 
drinkers, she says, and that some men chase after other women, 
and that some men spill cigar ashes down the front of their vests, 
and that there are no absolutely perfect husbands on the market. 

In fact, Steve is so nice to her that she feels maybe she has 
been almost cruel; she catches him one night, sitting on a soap 
box in the garage, reading a new issue of the Missouri Pacific 
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time-table. He folds it up quick with a guilty expression, like 
she had caught him smoking corn silk. 

“I was just wondering what time the Scenic Limited runs out 
of St. Louis,” he says. 

“You poor, dear and abused man,” she says. “I didn’t mean 
that you couldn’t read time-tables in the house if you want to. 
And, as a matter of fact, I see no reason why you shouldn’t attend 
the regular meetings of the club.” 

She is feeling, she tells me, perhaps too dangerous at the 
moment, because you can’t taper off a model-railway fan like 
you can a drug addict. Show him an eccentric rod and he’s off 
again. You’ve got to keep him away from machinery and the 
sound of locomotive whistles, and put him on a soft diet. 

Well, they coast along happily until today, which is their wed¬ 
ding anniversary. Mrs. Applebee says they are figuring on driving 
up to Reflection Lake for the day. It’s about a hundred miles, 
and they plan to start at nine o’clock this morning. Well, they 
are just locking up the house when the phone rings. He answers 
it. 

“Helene,” he shouts. “Barkerville is in town! ” 

“Who is Barkerville?” she asks, with a sinking feeling. 

“He’s the owner of the famous Sunrise Valley Model Railway 
in California,” Steve says, “and that’s the line that the movies 
use for all their trick shots of railway wrecks. He’s at the John¬ 
sons’, looking our system over, and the boys want me to come 
over.” 

“Oh, Steve,” she says, very sadly. 

“I’ll just be a minute,” he promises. “I only want to shake 
hands with him.” 

“Steve,” she says, “today is our wedding anniversary.” 

“Don’t you worry, honey,” he says. “I’ll be back in no time. 
You wait in the house until I honk the horn.” 

Well, this is nine o’clock. At ten o’clock she telephones the 
Johnson house and Mrs. Johnson says the whole crowd has gone 
down to the Talbot home to look at a tin-plater Talbot is con- 
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verting into a scale job. She calls the Talbot home, and Mrs. 
Talbot says yes, they were there, but they have gone somewhere 
else, and she doesn’t care where they have gone, and she doesn’t 
care if they never come back, because Barkerville woke up the 
baby by imitating the way the Western Pacific sounds in the 
Feather River Canyon. 

At eleven o’clock Mrs. Applebee is fighting mad. And then the 
doorbell rings. It isn’t Steve. It’s this Tommy Germaine. 

"Oh, Tommy,” she sobs. Well, she tells him the whole story, 
and he sits there looking like he has just found out that Steve 
spends his evenings going around peeping into windows. 

"This is no way to treat a sensitive, pretty and high-spirited 
woman like yourself,” Tommy Germaine says. "This is ghastly.” 

"I am going away,” she says, "to teach him a lesson. He can’t 
do this to me.” 

"I think you are right,” says this Tommy. 

She writes Steve a note and props it up on the living-room 
table. 

"Where are you going?” Tommy asks her while she is packing 
a few clothes. 

"I’m going to Grand River, to Mother,” she says. 

"It’s not far,” Tommy says. "I will accompany you a little way. 
You need a friend along at a time like this.” 

"Good old Tommy,” she says. "You are a real friend, aren’t 
you?” 

When he is getting their tickets at the depot, he says: "I hate 
trains. Stuffy old cars and green plush seats. Smoke and cinders 
and jolting and bumping.” 

"It’s not quite so bad as that,” she assures him. "In fact, this is 
a new train we’re going on. Aluminium alloy and air-condi¬ 
tioned.” 

And when we get under way, she looks out the window and 
spots this same yard hog. 

"It used to be a road engine,” she says idly. "You can tell by 
the firebox and the big boiler.” 
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“Helene/' he says, not hearing her, “there is something I want 
to tell you. I couldn't have told you before. Perhaps I ought not 
to tell you now. But I've always had a certain feeling about you, 
and that feeling lately has grown into something pretty im¬ 
portant." 

“Please, Tommy," she says. 

“Helene," he says, “for the past few weeks I haven't been able 
to think of anything else but how nice it would be to settle down 
in the country, in a sweet little house-" 

“Tommy," she says, “you mustn't say such things. Not now 
anyway. Later perhaps. You are very sweet, Tommy, and I like 
you very much." 

“And just settle down," he continued dreamily, “with a sweet 
wife and my workbench, and-" 

“Your workbench?" she echoes. “What do you do with a work¬ 
bench?" 

“I make model ships," he says. 

“You make what?" she demands, half rising in her seat. 

“Model ships," he replies. “I've got over fifty already. Some 
of them have been exhibited in the greatest-" 

“Why, you heel!" she storms. “You insufferable heel!" 

And she runs back in the car and pulls the air on us. She says 
she realizes then that all men are nuts in one way or another, and 
Steve is no worse than average. 

“Why, you fathead!" roared Superintendent Alston. “Why 
didn't you let her off at Junction? You left her in a pretty mess. 
Her husband probably got that note she left!" 

“Don’t get so hot!" shouted Conductor Benson. “That's why 
I stopped at Central City. She went into the station to telephone 
a neighbour to get the key under the back-door mat and take the 
letter off the living-room table." 

“Did the neighbour get it?" demanded Superintendent Alston. 

“Certainly," said Conductor Benson. “I held the train until 
she came out of the station to tell me. And I told the agent to 
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flag down No. 11 and put her on board. She was home again in 
only an hour. ,, 

“Well, that’s better/’ said Superintendent Alston. “We railroad 
men have got to stick together.” 

“But the funny thing to me,” said Conductor Benson, “is the 
idea of all these grown men playing with model trains. It amused 
me so much that the next time I am in Salsburg, I’m going to 
run over to the Johnson house to see what they’ve got.” 

“You and me both,” said Superintendent Alston. “We may be 
able to give them some pointers.” 
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